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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


Frank Cove Baserrr, the editor and translator of 
the first five volumes of the Moral Essays of Plutarch, 
laid down his task and departed this life on the 21st 
of September 1935, in his sixty-eighth year. There 
was no appreciable gap between the one act and 
the other, for almost to the end he continued to 
attend promptly and with his habitual scholarly 
acumen to the proofs of the present volume, having 
already finished with those of Volume V., which 
chanced to come first into the printer’s hands. He 
foresaw his approaching end and carefully prepared 
for the continuation of his Plutarchean work, as his 
own preface indicates. 

Professor Babbitt graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1890, and received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Harvard University five years 
later. The last thirty-seven years of his life he 
devoted to the teaching of Greek at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Having received his early 
training in the ancient classics under such men as 
Goodwin, Lane, White, Greenough and Wright, he 
was not only an accomplished grammmarian but pos- 
sessed a broad and intimate knowledge of the classical 
literatures. history, and institutions, to which he 
added, as I'cllow of the American School of Classical 
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Studies at Athens, and later as Professor there, two 
fruitful years of travel and study in Greece. He had 
always found in Plutarch a congenial spirit, and from 
the time when he consented to edit the Moralia for 
the Loeb Classical Library he devoted all his leisure 
to intensive studies in that field. The five volumes 
which he was permitted to finish reveal his steady 
attainment of mastery in all the varied and difficult 
problems which confront the student of Plutarch ; 
and in particular Volume V., which perhaps of the 
whole series of these Essays presents the most 
baffling problems of text and interpretation, best 
reyeals his scholarly competence, resourcefulness, 
and judgement. 

The Editors of the Loeb Classical Library not only 
found in Professor Babbitt a collaborator with whom 
it was always a pleasure to work, but also conceived 
for him a lasting friendship. 

THE EDIMORS: 
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PREFACE 


Tue title-page of this volume, like its predecessors, 
bears but one name, but another might well have 
been added. The first draft of the translation was 
prepared by Mr William Helmbold, of Trinity College. 
Hartford. This was then harmonized somewhat with 
the preceding volumes, typed. discussed, and _har- 
monized again, so it is to be hoped that no great 
departures from the style of the other volumes may 
be noticed. My Helmbold provided also the greater 
part of the references. 

The text was prepared from such information as 
was available in the editions of Wyttenbach, Hutten, 
and Bernardakis, with occasional consultation of 
facsimiles, and was sent to the printer before copies 
of the text of Vol. IJ. of the new Teubner edition 
(ed. W. Nachstidt—J. B. Titchener. Leipzig, 193 +) 
had reached this country. Consequently, any addi- 
tions based on the critical notes or the references in 
that edition had to be added in the proof. Fortu- 
nately these were not very numerous.* 

There remains the pleasant duty of recording the 
gracious generosity of Mr I. H. Sandbach of Trinity 

@ For further details and a somewhat adverse criticism see 


the editor’s review of this edition to appear in Classiccl 
Philology, 1937. 
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PREFACE 


College, Cambridge, who has kindly put at the dis- 
posal “of the Editors of the Loeb Library the results 
of his work on Plutarch’s Moralia, preferring that 
these should be incorporated here rather than pub- 
lished separately. Much of his work concerns the 
essays De Stoicorum repugnantiis and De communibus 
notitt?s, but there are included also notes on other 
essays, and some facsimiles of Mss., for all of which 
due acknowledgement should be made. 


IRATOS tet; 


Trixtry CoLLrcE, 
Tartrorp, Cony. 
January 1935 


Mr Helmbold must state his great obligation to 
Professor L. C. Barret of Trinity College for reading 
Volumes IV. and V.in proof, correcting a number of 
errors.and making numerous improvements of many 
kinds. Any errors which remain, however, must not 
be aseribed to him. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER oF tHE Books of 
the Moralia as they appear since the edition of 
Stephanus (1572), and their division into volumes 
in this edition. 


1, De liberis educandis (Llepi zatéwv aywyis) 


fl 


{ll 


Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat 
(las de¢ tv véov rounpatwr axovery) 
De recta ratione audiendi (Ilepi rod axovewv) 
Quomodo adulator ab amico internoscatu. 
(Ilds dv zs dcaxpivere tov KdAaxa Tod pidov) 
Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 
(IIl@s dv 71s ato9orto éavtod apoKkdéarovros én’ 
dpety) 

De capienda ex inimicis utilitate (las dv ms 
in’ cx8pav wdedoiro) 

De amicorum multitudine (lens mohepihias) « 

De fortuna (Iepi t¢y7s) : 

De virtute et vitio (Ilepi aperfs Kai i kaxias) 

Consolatio ad Apollonium (Ilapapv8ntiKds ies 
> Azrodcivt0v) 

De tuenda sanitate praecepta ( "Tyrer Tmap- 
ayyé\pata) 

Coniugalia praecepta (r apna napayyé\uara) . 

Septem sapientium convivium (Tav éxra coda: 
ovup7ra.ov) : 

De superstitione (Ilepi Benerbiea nerds) : 

Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata (’ Azo- 
$8dypara Bacréwv Kal otparnyéiv) 

Apophthegmata Laconica (’ Anopbéypara Aa- 

KWYLKG) . 

Instituta Laconica(Té apie Tav Aanedayoriw 

emirydevpata) - : 


IV. 


Vv 


Vi. 


Vii 


xii 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER 


Lacaenarum Spee (Aakawév dzo- 
pOeypara) 

Mulieraum virtutes (Dvvaurcaw dperai) 

Quaestiones Romanae (Aina ‘Pwpaixd). 

Quaestiones Graecae (Atzta ‘EAAqveca) . 

Parallela Graeca et Romana (Ewvaywy} icto- 
pidy zapadAjAwy “FAAnvikdy Kat “Papatxadr) . 

De fortuna Romanorum (Ilepi rijs ‘Pwpatwr 

Tuyns)  . 3 

De Alexandn magni fortuna aut virtute, li- 
bri ii (Ilepi zis "AAeédvdpov tuyns 7) dperas, 
Adyot B’) 

Bellone an pace clariores fnerint Athenienses 
(Ilétepov “A@qvatoe kara eoleneas ij Kata. codiav 
evdoforepot) 

De Iside et Osiride (Weneg The NaS ra "Ooipidos). 

De Eapud Delphos (epi rod EL rod ev AcAdois) 

De Py thiae oraculis (Ilepi rod ux) xpGv eupetpa 
vov tv Uv0iav) 

De defectu oraculorum @len Tipe Neonat 
xpnotnpiav) . ; 

An virtus doceri possit (jae eae i] dper#) 4 

De virtute morali (Ilept ris 7Ou«is dperis) 

De cohibenda ira (Ilepi dopynaias) ‘ 

De tranquillitate animi (Ilept evdupias) . 

De fraterno amore (Tepi giradcAgias) 

De amore prolis (Ilepi ris ets ra Exyova dies 
oropyias) 

An vitiositas ad infelicitatem sufficiat (Ei 
atrdpkys 7) Kakta mpos kaKodauLoviay) 

Animine an corporis affectiones sint peiores 
(Ildrepov za ris puyts 7 1a TOO cwparos 7a4Oy 
xelpova) . : 

De garrulitate (liteps d8odcoxtas) 

De curiositate (Ilepi woAumpaypoavyns) 

De cupiditate divitiarum (Lept ¢omdovrias) . : 

De vitioso pudore (Hepi dvowntas) | : 

De invidia et odio (ITcpi ¢dA6vou Kat judo 

De se ipsum citra invidiam landando ica Tob 
éavTov émawel avemd0dves) : 

De sera numinis vindicta (llep: rév ino rod 
Belov Bpadéws tyswpovpévwv) a zs 5 


5008 
5028 
515n 
523c 
528c 
5364r 


5594 


5434 


VIll. 


IX. 


Xx. 


(tHE TRADITIONAL ORDER 


De fato (Ilepi cipapperns) 

De genio Socratis (Ilepi rod Sarandon Bayoviow 

De exilio (Ilepi duyis) . : 

Consolatio ad uxorem (Tlapapoyrixds apes a 
yuvaira) . 

Quaestionum convivalium on vi (areca. 
Kav mpoPAnudrwr PuBaia s ; 

1,612c; II, 6298; III, ae IV, 659e: Ve 
672p: VI, 6864 

Quaestionum convivalium libri iii (Xvpoova- 
Kk@v mpopaAnuatwr BiBrfa y’) i 

VII, 697c; uit 716p: IX, 736¢ 

Amatorius (Epwrixés) 

Amatoriae narrationes ( Sphere Senyfoes) 

Maxime cum principibus philosopho esse dis- 
serendum (Llepi rod ort uddvora tots cuss 
det ror giddcopov drardyec#ac) 

Ad principem ineruditum (IIpés 7 ayenon azrai- 
devrov) 

An seni respublica gerenda sit (E mpecBurépes 
moAtreuTéov) 

Praecepta gerendae reipublicae (TloArrescd 
mapayyeAuara) 

De unius in republica, dominatione, populari 
statu, et paucorum imperio (Ilep! povapxias 
kat dnwoxparias Kat oAvyapxtas) . 

De vitando aere alieno (Ilepi tod put Beer Savels 
Ceca) . 

Vitae decem oratorum (Tlepi atin ign énré- 

pov) 

@ceaetonis Aristophanis et Menandri com- 
pendium (Zuyxpicews ’Aptarodavous Kat Mev- 
avépou émiTouy) 


. De Herodoti malignitate (Ilepi ris “Hpobsrov 


kaxonfeias) 
De placitis philosophorum, libri v (ep. Tay 
dpeckdvrwy trois diroaddors, PiBAia €’) 3 
Quaestiones naturales (Aiza dvoid) 


. De facie quae in orbe lunae apparet (epi Too 


pala mpoownov TH KtKAw Tis oEedy- 


Den ParinG frigido (tent Tob lbs duypod) 


3534 
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9204 
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Aquane an ignis sit utilior (Ilep. 70d aérepov 
vdwp 7 7p ‘xprpoyserepov) . 

Terrestriane an aquatilia animalia sint callidi- 
ora (Horepa tov Cowy dpovyswtepa Ta xepoaia 
7) Ta evvdpa) 

Bruta animalia ratione uti, sive Gry!lus (Blepi 
Tob ra Groya Ady xpio8at) : 

De esu carnium orationes ii (ITepi oanodayias 
doyor B’) 

Platonicae quaestiones (LAareovucd Lyriipara) . 

De animae procreatione in Timaeo (Tlepi tis ev 
Tysate ysvxoyovias) ; 

Compendium libri de animae procreatione in 
Timaeo (Ezttoy% tod epi tis ev 7B pices 
yvxoyovias) 

De Stoicorum repugnantiis ( Tephs Ltwexa@v évay- 
TUMpLATwY) 

Compendium peg Stoicos absurdiora 
poetis dicere (= Lvvoyus Tov OTL rapadogoTepa ot 
NrwiKot Tey woutay A€yovor) 

De communibus notitiis adversus Stoicos (Ilepi 
Tov KOLV@V évvoiw@y mpos Tous UrexKovs) 

Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 
(Ort 088" Hddws Civ €ate Kat’ ’Eixoupor) 

Adversus Colotem ({Ipdés KwAdrnyv) . 

An recte dictum sit latenter esse vivendum ki 
Karas eipnta 76 Adbe Bubcas)  . : t 

De musica (epi povacxis) . 6 . 

fragments and Index 
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THE ROMAN QUESTIONS 
(QUAESTIONES ROMANAE) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tur Roman Questions is an attempt to explain one 
hundred and thirteen Roman eustoms, the majority 
of which deal with religious matters. The treatise 
is one of three similar compilations of which two 
have been preserved and one, the Quaestiones Bar- 
baricae (No. 189 in Lamprias’s list), has been lost. 
Plutareh possessed a great desire to know the 
reason why: besides the many discussions of a 
similar sort contained in the Symposiacs (Table Talk), 
there is extant a discussion of Physical Causes, and 
the titles of other writings of the same sort have 
been preserved for us in Lamprias’ s list of Plutarch’s 
writings.* 

The Greek title, which means “ causes ’’, is twiee 
mentioned by Plutareh himself in the Lives,? and 
we might call it “The Reasons W. hy.” In nearly 
every case at least two and often more reasons are 
given ; of these presumably not more than one can 
be right. Thus the other explanations will embody 
the results of Plutarch’s researches on the matter 
or his own quaint speculations. Consequently the 
book, which is an important source for Roman 


® (149) Adriat tov mepuepojeeveoy Nrwexdvs (160) Airiae Kal 
tomo; (161) Atriae ddAayav; (167) Atriae yovacnady. 

> Life of Romulus, chap. xv. (26 £); Life of Camillus. 
chap. xix, (188 x). 
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customs, especially for religious customs, has been 
of the greatest service to students of early Roman 
religion, a field in which so little is certain and which 
provides (even as it provided for Plutarch) such 
glorious opportunities for speculation that it has 
been somewhat overtilled in recent years. Anyone 
interested in such matters may observe the trend of 
this scholarship if he will examine F. B. Jevons’ 
reprint of MHolland’s translation of the Roman 
Questions (London, 1892); or better, H. J. Rose, 
The Roman Questions of Plutarch, a New Translation 
nith Introductory Essays and a Running Commentary 
(Oxford, 1924). Professor Rose might, indeed, have 
improved his translation by consultiny some good 
Greek lexicon; but the essays and the comment- 
ary are very valuable, for they contain, among 
other matters of interest, a discussion of Plutarch’s 
sources and of early Roman religion; the comment- 
ary is fortified with abundant references to ancient 
writers and to modern scholars. It is a scholarly 
work and the most important contribution to the 
study of the Roman Questions since Wyttenbach. 
This treatise could hardly have been written by a 
person ignorant of Latin. Plutarch in his Life of 
Demosthenes, chap. ii., modestly disavows any’ pro- 
found knowledge of Latin: yet he had read a con- 
siderable amount in the language and had spent 
some time in Rome. Hence he was quite able to 
use Latin works in compiling the Roman Questions. 
Some Roman writers he mentions by name, especi- 
ally Varro, and Verrius Flaccus, an antiquarian of 
the Augustan age. Livy is specifically cited but 
twice in the Moralia, once in the present work and” 
once in De Fortuna Romanorum ; yet he is referred 
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to no less than twelve times in the Lives, most of 
these citations being in the Marcellus and the 
Camillus. Perhaps Plutareh’s more exact acquaint- 
anee with Livy, if he ever acquired this, dates 
from a time later than the period during which 
he was engaged in the compiJation of the Roman 
Questions. 

Other Roman authorities are mentioned oceasion- 
ally, such as Cato the Elder, Nigidius Vigulus, 
Antistius Labeo, Ateius Capito, sae Fenestella ; 
but no doubt they and others are used in accounts 
introdueed by such expressions as “they say,” 
“some say,” “ the story is told,” and the like. Some 
of these references have, in fact, been traced by 
seholars to their originals. It has been remarked 
of Cicero that any statement found in that author’s 
works appears, or has appeared, elsewhere. ‘The 
same affirmation might be made of Plutareh with 
some confidence. Unless he specifically testifies to 
oral tradition or hearsay, we may be certain that 
his facts, like Cicero’s, are drawn from his extensive 
reading. 

hitics lay stress on a few mistakes which Plu- 
tarch made in inter preting Latin (these will be found 
noted in Rose and in Hartman), but against them 
must be set the unnumbered instances in which he is 
right. Le did not, however, have to depend wholly 
on Latin writers, for he undoubtedly had at hand 
the Roman Antiquities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(ist cent. .c.) and the works of Juba,? the scholarly 
king of Mauretania, who as a youth had been brought 
to Rome in 46 ne. to grace the triumph of shits 
Caesar. Juba became greatly interested in Raman 


“ Miller, Wrag. Iist. Graec. iii. 465-484. 
4: 
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customs, and wrote a book in which he paralleled 
them with the customs of other peoples. 

Many of the matters discussed in the Roman 
Questions are to be found treated elsewhere in 
Plutarch’s work, particularly in the Roman Lives. 
The Lives of LRomulus and of Numa are especially 
rich in parallel passages; for very many of the 
Roman customs were thought to go back to the 
earliest period of Roman history. 

The book was probably published after the death 
of Domitian in a.p. 96, though this is a not quite 
certain inference from the text (276 £). The work 
is No. 188 in Lamprias’s catalogue of Plutarch’s 
works. The ms. tradition (on which see J. B. 
Titchener, University of Illinois Studies, ix., 1924) is 
good. 


(263) 
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ir 


AITIA PQMAIKA 


“Ava ri tH yapoupevny anrecbar mupos Kal 
sSatos weAevovor; ‘i 
Ildrepov tovTwr ads €v atotyetous Kat apyais 76 
\ 4 hd A 2d A ~ x A A > ‘ ue 
jev dppev eort To dé OAAv, Kal TO ev apyas Ku- 
cews evinat TO 8 broKepevov Kal vAns duvapur. 
nn , ae ~ is A A id c id 
H dtdre 70 wip xabatpe Kal 7d vdowp ayviler, 
bet 5é€ Kabapav Kat ayviv siapéverw thy yaun- 
yee eed) 
Oeicav; 
n a td A a A ci , wv 
H ort, xabdarep 70 mip xwpis vypornTos a- 
Tpopov €ore Kat é ov 70 de dw avev Oeppor TOS 
pps orey| 
dyovov Kat dpydv, ovTw Kal TO dppev adpares Kal 
zo OHAv xwpis aMnhuv, 4 de avvosos audotv 
emuTeAct trois aoe THY ov twaw ; 
mye 7) id a. , 
“H* ob« dmoAamréov Kal Kowwvytéov amacns 
at * ont 5 \ By \ GS 
TUxns, Kav dAAov® pndevds 7 TuUpds Kai UdaTos 
vi a“. = 
peAAdwor Kowwvety adAjdots ; 


“Awa ti ob mAetovas od’ éAdtrovas aAAd 
mevre Aaprddas dmrovow ev Tois yapos, as 
> 
Kynpiwvas® dvopalovaw ;” 


7] some mss. read jy, which may be right. 

addov ‘Toup: Kadod. 

Knpiwvas| Knptiovs (ée. cereos) Lelmbold: xypivods 
Wyitenbach. In 280 6 and 288 ¥ also the Mss. accuse 
Plutarch of making a mistake in his Latin inflexions. 
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1. Wuy do they bid the bride touch fire and water ? 

Is it that of these two, being reckoned as elements 
or first principles, fire is masculine and water femi- 
nine,“ and fire supplies the beginnings of motion and 
water the function of the subsistent element or the 
material ? 

Or is it because fire purifies and water cleanses, 
and a married woman must remain pure and clean? 

Or is it that, just as fire without moisture is un- 
sustaining and arid, and water without heat is unpro- 
ductive and inactive,® so also male and female apart 
from each other are inert, but their union in marriage 
produces the perfection of their life together ? 

Or is it that they must not desert each other, but 
must share together every sort of fortune, even if 
they are destined to have nothing other than fire 
and water to share with each other ? 


2. Wuy in the marriage rites do they light five 
torches, neither more nor less, which they call 
cereones ? 

2 Cf. Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 61. The genders are 
those of ignis and aqua, not those of the Greek words. 

> Cf. Moralia, 6508; Servius on Virgil, Aeneid, iv. 
167; Lactantius, Institutiones Divinae, ii. 9. 21. 

= 
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Udrepor, as Bdppwv edeyer, OTe rev orparyyav 
Tpit Xpevjrevenr, efat' rots dyopavop.oes mActoves,” 
mapa d€ Ta’ Gyopavopwr dmTovat TO TIP ob 
yapodvres ; 

“HL dudre mAetoar Xpwpevwv dprbjots, mMpos TE TA 
dda Bedriev Kal TeAecdTEpos 6 TEpurTOs, evopilero 
Kal mpos Yapov appwooi@Tepos; 6 yap apTtos did- 
oracw” te déxeTae Kal 7d toov adrot paxidoy e€oTt 
Kal avrimadov, 6 O€ wepitTés od SdvaTat dua 
oxicb iar mavTdmacw, GAN’ vrodeier Te KoWwOY del 
jeplopevos. Tob bé mepur700 padora yapajAvos 
7 mevTds €or TA yap. Tplo. Tparos JTEpiTTos Kal 
Ta dvO mpéros diprwos: eK dé ToUTwWY HoTEp dppEvos 
Kat OyAcos 7 merras fecpeucrac, 

“H pador, emet 73 bas yevéoeass €oTt onpetov, 
yuvn &° dype wévre tikrew dpod Ta TActoTa TEépuKe, 
TrocavTas xypOvrar Aaprdow; 

“H éte wévre Seicbar Pedy tods yapotrvras 
otovrat, Atos teAelov eat “Hpas tedeias Kal 
"Adpodirns Kal TleBoos, emt maou 8 "Aprépidos, 
jv tats Aoyelais Kat tats Wdiow at yuvaiKes 
émiKadobvrat; 

“Aca vl, modAdv dvrwy év ‘Padpn vadv 
*"Aprépidos, els povov tov ev TH Kadovupevpy 
llazpixiw orevwr®@ avdpes ov eiciaow;”’ 

1 ciot F.C.B.: adv. 
2 azAeloves F'.C.B.: aAetovas (omitted by 12). 

® Cf. the Lex Coloniae Cenetirae, column 62 (CLL, i? 59-4 
=il. 5489), where it is specified that the aediles shall have the 
oe and power to possess, among other things, “‘ cereos’ 

®’ Cf. Moralia, 288 v-r, infra, 374 a, 429 a, and 388 5 


with the note on the last passage; Lydus, De MVensibus, 
ii. 4, 
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Is it, as Varro has stated, that while the practors 
use three, the aediles have a right * to more, and it is 
from the aediles that the wedding party light their 
torches ? 

Or is it because in their use of several numbers 
the odd number was considered better and more per- 
fect for various purposes and also better adapted to 
marriage ? Jor the even number admits division and 
its equality of division suggests strife and opposition ; 
the odd number, however, cannot be divided into 
equal parts at all, but whenever it is divided it 
always leaves behind a remainder of the same nature 
as itself. Now, of the odd numbers, five is above all 
the nuptial number ; for three is the first odd number, 
and two is the first even number, and five is composed 
of the union of these two, as it were of male and 
female.’ 

Or is it rather that, since light is the symbol of 
birth, and women in general are enabled by nature 
to bear, at the most, five children at one birth,® the 
wedding company makes use of exactly that number 
of torches ? 

Or is it because they think that the nuptial pair 
has need of five deities : Zeus Teleios, Hera Teleia, 
Aphrodite, Peitho, and finally Artemis, whom women 
in child-birth and travail are wont to invoke ? 


5. Wuy is it that, although there are many shrines 
of Diana in Rome, the only one into which men may 
not enter is the shrine in the so-called Vicus Patricius? 


¢ Cf. Moralia, 429 yr. A few authenticated cases of sextu- 
plets have occurred since Plutarch’s day. See also the 
passages of Aulus Gellius and Aristotle quoted in Classical 
Journal, xxx. p. 493. 
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(264) “IT dua Tov Aeyopevov pdbov; yovatia yap 
abroe tiv Oeov oe Popes my Bralopcvos Tis dO TOV 
Kuve dteamacby, Kat azo rovTou detadatovlas 
yevoperys drépes odK elaiacw. 


«e A ‘ ta ~ tAX Al A ? A 

wa Te Tots dAdo *Aprepuciows emveka@s 

eladwy K«épata mpoomattadevovor, TH Sd ev 
“ABevrivy Body; ” 

“ele qed) maAaod oupemtcpiaros dropynjLovevoy - 
Ties A€yerar yap ev LaBivors "Avrpwre Koparica 
Bois exmpemms orpew Kat peyéber diadepovea TOV 
dAdwv yeveobau: pedvrews d€ Twos aire ppacavros, 
oe Tob xabtepevoarros "Aprewid ri Body é exeivyy 
ev “Apevtive mémpwrat _beyloray yeveobar Kal 
BacrAcdoae THs "TraAdas dmdons TH wodw, édbetv 

D pev els “Paiyny tov dvopwrov ws Oaovra tiv Body: 
oikérou d€ Kpida TH BactArc? Lepoviw To wavrevpa 
d¢pacavtos, éxeivou dé Kopyndiw 7@ tepet, mpoo- 
ragae Tov KopyjAcov_ 7® “Avtpwre Aovoacbat 7™po 
Tis Buotas amo Tou OdpBpews: vevouiobae yap 
ovTw Tods xadAvepoovras. exetvoy prev ody am- 
eMovra ovecOa,? tov dé Lepoviov pbacavra 
fica TH Ged tiv Botv Kat TO tep@ Ta Kéepata 
mpoomarta\etcat. Tatra kat 6 “loBas taropyke 
kat Bdppwv, amAqv ore totvoua tod “Avtpwros 
Bdppway od yéypadev, odd td KopyyAiou dyot 
Tob tepéws aAN b70 Tod vewKdpov Tapaxpovab frac 
Tov LaBivov. 


‘Ata zl rods TeOvavac peabevras emt Eévns 
op ” 


14] Diibner would read 7 here and elsewhere at the 
beginning of the first interrogation. 
® Novec#ai] Aovaacbat Basel ed. of 157-4, 
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Is it because of the current legend? Tor a man 
attempted to violate a woman who was here worship- 
ping the goddess, and was torn to pieces by the dogs ; 
and men do not enter because of the superstitious fear 
that arose from this occurrence. 

4, Wuy do they, as might be expected, nail up 
stags’ horns in all the other shrines of Diana, but in 
the shrine on the Aventine nail up horns of cattle ? 

Is it because they remember the ancient occur- 
rence?? For the tale is told that among the Sabines 
in the herds of Antro Curiatius was born a heifer 
excelling all the others in appearance and size. 
When a certain soothsayer told him that the city 
of the man who should sacrifice that heifer to 
Diana on the Aventine was destined to become the 
mightiest city and to rule all Italy, the man came 
to Rome with intent to sacrifice his heifer. But a 
servant of his secretly told the prophecy to the king 
Servius, who told Cornelius the priest, and Cornelius 
gave instructions to Antro to bathe in the Tiber before 
the sacrifice ; for this, said he, was the custom of 
those whose sacrifice was to be acceptable. Accord- 
ingly Antro went away and bathed, but Servius 
sacrificed the heifer to Diana before Antro could 
return, and nailed the horns to the shrine. This tale 
both Juba® and Varro have recorded, except that 
Varro has not noted the name of Antro ; and he says 
that the Sabine was cozened, not by Cornelius the 
priest, but by the keeper of the temple. 


5. Wury is it that those who are falsely reported to 


« Cf. Livy, i. 45; Valerius Maximus, vii. 3. 1. 
> Miiller, rag. Hist. Graec. iii. p. 470. 
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Ki pevdds, kav emaveA\Pwow, od déxovrar Kata Gupas, 
aAAa TH KEpapw mpooPatirovres ciow Kabiaou’ 


i if ” 
avrous ; 
‘O pev yap Bdppow airlay pvducny Odws amro- 
A \ LA ~ , 
bl6wat. ot yap, ev TH mrepi LixeAtav ToAguw 
pene VAeyy Be 


vavupaxytas peyaAns yevowerns Kal Kata aoA\Ady 
dnpuns obk adnOods os adtoAwAdTwr pueions, émav- 
eMovras adrods oAiyw ypove mavTas TeAEvTACAL, 
évt © elovdvTe Tas GUpas amravTjaar KAELopévas am’ 
adrouatrou Kal py) xadav emiyetpodvros* davoiyew. 
tov & dvOpwmov adrobd Katabaplévra mpo tay 
Gupav idciv Kata tovds Uirvous opw stPynyouperny 
VF atta ri brép To réyos eis THY otkiay Kabiunow: 
Toocavra & ovtTws edTuxH yevéoBat Kal yynpardv: 
ék O€ ToUTov TO Eos KaTaoTHvat Tois aTEpov. 
av a A % ~ vi: 3.4 aA e 
Opa 5€ pi) Kat Tabra tpdmov twa Tots ‘EA- 
Anvikois €ouxev- od yap evopulov ayvovs ovdé 
a” > ~ 
KaTepelyvucay éavtots 00S’ elwy lepots mAnoalew, 
© 2 A ‘ Mi if ¢ ta fa 
ols expopa yeyover Kal Taos Ws TeOvyKdor. Aéye- 
vat O¢ TWa THY evoywy tadty TH devovdatporia 
wv > a 2 A > ié a 
yeyovorwv >Apiorivoy ets AeAgods azrooretAavra 
detabar Tob Ocod Kat Tapateiabar ras Tmapovcas 
5 ~ A A te > ba A \ 7 7 ~ 
avdT@ Sia Tov voprov azropias’ THY dé I[vOiav etzeiv 


5 ¢ 2 , \ , = 
265 dooamep ev Acyecoot yur7) TikTovea tedcirar, 
ratTa maAw TerX€cavra Wew pakdpecat Jeoiow. 
\ ba > ~ be , a ¢ hs 
vov obv "Aptotivoy ed dpovicarvra wapacyety eavTov 


1 xafeadar] cafudot Abresch, from xabipnow, infra. 
2 emyerpotvros Helmbold: étyetpovvrw. 
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have died in a foreign country, even if they return, 
men do not admit by the door, but mount upon the 
roof-tiles and let them down inside ? 

Varro gives an explanation of the cause that is 
quite fabulous. Tor he says that in the Sicilian war 
there was a great naval battle, and in the case of 
many men a false report spread that they were dead. 
But, when they had returned home, in a short time 
they all came to their end except one who, when he 
tried to enter, found the doors shutting against him 
of their own accord, nor did they yield when he strove 
to open them. The man fell asleep there before his 
threshold and in his sleep saw a vision, which in- 
structed him to climb upon the roof and let himself 
down into the house. When he had done so, he 
prospered and lived to an advanced age ; and from 
this occurrence the custom became established for 
succeeding generations. 

But consider if this be not in some wise similar 
to Greek customs; for the Greeks did not consider 
pure, nor admit to familiar intercourse, nor suffer to 
approach the temples any person for whom a funeral 
had been held and a tomb constructed on the 
assumption that they were dead. ‘The tale is told 
that Aristinus, a victim of this superstition, sent to 
Delphi and besought the god to release him from 
the difficulties in which he was involved because 
of the custom; and the prophetic priestess gave 
response : 

All that a woman in childbed does at the birth of her 

baby, 

When this again thou hast done, to the blessed gods 

sacrifice offer. 
Avistinus, accordingly, chose the part of wisdom and 
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(265) Bomep €& apxis TucTOevov Tats yuvatélw azoAobaas 
Kal onapyav@cat Kal OndAjy éemaxelv, ovtTw Te Spav 
Kat tous adAdovs dmavras, botepodtpous T™poa- 
ayopevoj.evous. evioe be Kal 7po Tob "Aptotivov 
Tatra yeverbar mept TOUS vorepoTorj0Us Kat 78 
€Oos civar madadv. oder odv Davpacrov ec Kat 
‘Pepator tots’ Soxobow drag rebad Bae Kal yeyovevat 
Ths TOV pOurav prepidos odK @ovTo deity Taprevar THY 
B avAcov, 7 Odaovres efiaoe Kat Oucavres eiciacw, 
avn avwbev exédevov cis ta Urabpa KkaraBatvew 
ék 700 TeptexovTos: Kal yap tods Kablappods émt- 

— eKkds mavras ev trallpw trerotow. 


«ce yi - s, Y ~ ~ 4 ~ 
Ata tt tobs ovyyevets 7H oTdpare pircodow 
at yuvaikes; ” 
Ilérepov, ds ot wActorot vopilovaw, amerpynevov 
HV mivew oivoy Tats yuvaréiv: STws odv al mobaat 
N ua > > ? nf , 
py AavOdvwow GAN edéyywvrat wepeTvyyavovaat 
Tots olkelots, evopicbn katagiety ; 
“H or yy "AptororeAns 6 pirdcogos airiav 
iordpnKe; TO yap TodvOpvAyrov exeivo Kal moX- 
C Aaxod® yevécbar Aeyopevov ws eorxev eroAuHOn Tats 
Tpwdat kat wept tiv *Iradtav. tadv yap avdpar, 
ws mpocéerAcvoay, anoBavtwy évémpnoayv Ta TAocia, 
TmavTws aTaddaynvar THs TAdvyns Seopmevar Kal THs 
1 zois| all mys except I. have tore. 
2 woAdaxod Wyttenbach: zoAAod. 





2 Cf. Comparison of Lycurgus and Numa, chap. iii. 
77 wb); VPolybius, vi. lla. 4; Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Roman Antiquities, ii. 25. 63 oe De Republica, iv. 6: 
Valerius Maximus. ii. 1. 5; vi. 8.93 Pliny, Vatural Histery, 
xiv. 13 (89); Aulus Gellius, x. 93.1 1; Tertullian, pol. vi. 

» Frag. 609 (ed. V. Nose). 
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delivered himself like a new-born babe into the hands 
of women to be washed. and to be wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, and to be suckled ; and all other 
men in such plight do likewise and they are called 
“ Men of Later Fate.’ But some will have it that 
this was done in the case of such persons even before 
Aristinus, and that the custom is ancient. Hence it 
is nothing surprising if the Romans also did not think 
it right to admit by the door, through which they go 
out to sacrifice and come in from sacrificing, those 
who are thought to have been buried once and for all 
and to belong to the company of the departed, but 
bade them descend from the open air above into that 
portion of the house which is exposed to the sky. 
And with good reason, for, naturally, they perform all 
their rites of purification under the open sky. 


6. Wuy do the women kiss their kinsmen on the 

lips ? 

ve it, as most authorities believe, that the drinking 
of wine was forbidden to women,? and therefore, so 
that women who had drunk wine should not escape 
detection, but should be detected when they chanced 
to meet men of their household, the custom of kissing 
was established ? 

Or is it for the reason which Aristotle ® the philo- 
sopher has recorded ?_ Tor that far-famed deed, the 
scene of which is laid in many different places,* was 
dared, it appears, by the Trojan women, even on the 
very shores of Italy. Tor when they had reached 
the coast, and the men had disembarked, the women 
set fire to the ships, since, at all hazards, they desired 
to be quit of their wanderings and their sea-faring. 


¢ Cf. Moralia, 243 £and the note ad loc. (Vol. III. p. 480). 
tS) 
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bararrys: poPyeiaa 5é tots dvdpas nanalovro 
TOV ovyyera@v Kat olkelwy jrera TOD KaTadtAcw 
Kab mepumdrecealue ToUs mpootuyxyavovras. avoa- 
jeeveny d€ Tis opyijs Kal diadayevrav, expavro 
Kal TO Aowrov TavTH TH pid ofppoovvy Tos avrous. 

“HT paddov €660n Todro rais yuvaéw os TYynjv 
dpa Kat dvvapw adrats dépov, «f daivowro moA- 
Aods Kai ayalods éxovoar avyyereis Kat olKelous; 

“IL, ju) vevopuopevov ovyyevidas yapetv, dype 
pdnparos 4 «ptAodpoatvn mponAdev Kal TOUTO 
jLovov dmedetpin ovpBodov wat Kouresynpa Ths 
ouyyeveias; mpoTepoy yap ovK éeydmouv tas ad’ 
alatos, womep ovde viv tybidas’ odd adeAdas® 
yapobaw, GAN pe ouveyapnoay aveysiais ovvoiely 
€x TovatTns aitias: avip xpnuatwy evdens Ta 8° 
dAka xpynoros kat map ovTwotv TH Oey | TOV 
Tohurevopevenv dpeoKey, emrichnpov dveypudy exe" 
eofe Kal m\ouTeiv ac’ avrijs* emt TOUTH de yevo- 
peevns adrod Karyyoplas, 6 dhpos adeis THY aitiay 
eAéyxew eAvoe TO éykAnua, yyndicdpevos Taow 
e€etvar yapety dype dvefudyv, 7a’ 8 avwrdépw 
KkexwAdobar. 


7. “ Ava 7é dé SOpov AaBetv avdpi mapa yuvarkos 
Kal yuvatkl map’ avdpos ameipnrat; 


1 qnBidas Cobet: zi7Oidas. 

2 ddeAdas| adeAdidas S. A. Naber (ef. Suctonius, Claudius, 
PO). 

3 éyav I.C.B.: exe. 4 zal ras li. 


* Watzidakis objects to the form ovyyevidas; but the very 
fact that Pollux, iii. 30, characterizes it as eoydétws BapBapor 
proves (as do inscriptions also) that it was in use. 

» Cf. Tacitus, Annals, xii. 5-7. 
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But they were afraid of their hushands, and grected 
with a kiss and a warm embrace such of their ae men 
and members of their houschold as they encountered ; 
and when the men had ceased from their wrath and 
had become reconciled, the women continued there- 
after as well to employ this mark of affeetion towards 
them. 

Or was this rather bestowed upon the women as a 
privilege that should bring them both honour and 
power if they should be seen to have many good men 
among their kinsmen and in their househc silt i 

Or is it that, since it is not the custom for men to 
marry blood relations,® affection proceeded only so 
far as a kiss, and this alone remained as a token of 
kinship and a participation therein? For formerly 
men did not marry women related to them by ties 
of blood, just as even now they do not marry their 
aunts or their sisters ®; but after a long time they 
made the concession rae allowing w edlock with 
cousins for the following reason: a man possessed 
of no property, but otherwise of excellent charaeter 
and more satisfactory to the people than other public 
men, had as wife his cousin, an heiress, and was 
thought to be growing rich from her estate. He was 
accused on this ground, but the people would not even 
try the case and dismissed the charge, enacting a 
déeree that all might marry cousins or more dant 
relatives ; but marriage with nearer kin was pro- 
hibited. 


7. Wnuy is it forbidden for a man to receive a gift 


from his wife or a wife to receive a gift from her 
husband ? ¢ 


¢ Cf. Moralia, 143 a. 
7, 
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Tlorepov, abs NoAwy ypdiypas tas ddcers Kupias 
cra TOY reAcuTMVTWY, TARY Ef jon TLS dvayKy 
auvexojLevos 7) yuvarkt mevOopevos THY ev avaryKnV 
€ if, 5. tt A 7 Sees 4 ei 
ws Bralopevyv bre€ciieTo, tHV 8° HSoviv ws Tapa- 
Aoylopevnv, odtws drevonPncav al yuvacdyv Kat 
avopav ddces; 

nw / € a a ? ‘ ‘ 

H davddrarov Wyovpevor onjictov edvotas TO b1- 
Sdvat (Siddacr yap Kal dAASTpLoe Kal pay fiAocdvTes) 
€k To0 yduov tiv TowadTyY apeoKecay av- 

~ a ” > A cad 4 > € \ ~ 
cthov, Omws dpiobov 7 Kat mpotKka Kal dv adTo pn 
de ddAo 70 PpiAciobar Kat durctv; 

"H, 6re 7 AapPavew SiadGerpopevac padvora 
mpoctevrat Tovs aAAoTpious, cevov epavy TO Ly 
duddvTas dyamav rods idiovs; 

“H pa@ddov bre Sef Kai yuvarki Kowa 7a avdpav 
elvat Kai avopao. Ta yuvatkdv; poavOdver yap o 
AaBew 76 do00ev addorpiov Hyetcar 7d xy Sober, 
wor’ dAtyov SiWdvTes GAAjAots TO TAY apatpobvTae. 


8. “ Ara ré dé wapa yapBpot Kat mapa mevOepot 
AaBetv éxetvous xexwAuta S@pov; ”’ 

“H apa yapBpod pév, va pi 86&n bia Tob 
maTpos eis THY yuvatka Teptywpely 70 SApov Tapa 

lod , o \ 3 / i! > / 
sevbepod dé, Sze Tov py) SiddvTa Sikarov epavy 
A , 

pndé AapBavew; 








9 Cf. Life of Solon, chap. xxi. (90 a); [Demosthenes] 
xlvi. Lt; Hypereides, Ayainst Athenogenes, 17, 18. 
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Is it that, Solon having promulgated a law? that 
the bequests of the deceased should be valid unless 
a man were constrained by force or persuaded by his 
wife, whereby he excepted force as overriding the 
free will, and pleasure as misleading the judgement, 
in this way the bequests of wives and husbands 
became suspect ? 

Or did they regard giving as an utterly worthless 
token of affection (for even strangers and persons 
with no kindly feelings give gifts), and so deprived 
the marriage relationship of this mode of giving 
pleasure, that mutual affection might be unbought 
and free, existing for its own sake and for no other 
reason ? ; 

Or is it that women are most likely to be seduced 
and welcome strangers because of gifts they receive 
from them; and thus it is seen to be dignified for 
them to love their own husbands even though their 
husbands give them no gifts ? 

Or is it rather that both the husbands’ property 
should be held in common with their wives and 
the wives’ with their husbands? For anyone who 
accepts what is given learns to regard what is not 
given to him as belonging to another, with the 
result that by giving a little to each other they 
deprive each other of all else that they own. 


8. Wuy among the Romans is it forbidden to receive 
a gift from a son-in-law or from a father-in-law ? 

Is the father-in-law prevented from receiving a 
gift from his son-in-law, in order that the gift may 
not appear ultimately to reach the wife through her 
father? And is the son-in-law similarly prevented, 
since it is obviously just that he who may not give 
shall also not receive ? 
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B 9. “Ata ti, xav e€ adypod nav amo Eevns eér- 
x , » a 
(266) ariwau, éxovres olKot yuvatkas TpOTre[LTOVTL 
SnAobvres abrais oT. TapaytyvovTar;”’ 
/ ~ a 

Ildrepov rt tobto muatTevorTos eoTe THY yuvatka 

Oe € r) ral LJ iM * ig 1 > >>) re 
pndev pad.oupyetv, To 8 eEaidvns Kat dmpocdoKnTws 
oiov evédpa Kal mapatypyce, Kat’ omevdovaw ws 
mofovoats Kal mpoadexopevars edvayyerAileabar rept 
avTav’; 

“H pa@Adrov adroit rept éxeivwv muéc8ar ToPotow, 
et owlopévas Kal mofovcas émi THs oikias KaTa- 
AapBavovaw ; 

n , a a ka a \ 

H adeloves rats yuvacsiv oikovoptar Kat 
acxodtar, THY avopav amovtTwy, Tuyxdvover Kai 

> ed 
Stadopai Kat dppai® mpos tods evdov: Ww’ obv dm- 

AA a tA 106 Bi ~ > tS) \ / X 
adayeioa rovrwy aféprBov 7 dvOpi mapexn THY 
drodoyny Kal Hdetay, 7) mpodrjAwots ylyveTat; 


C 10. “ Aca ri rods Oeods mpooKuvodvres emuxadv- 
\ td ~ ed 3 “- ~ bl , 
mrovrae THY Kedadyy, TOY 8 dvOpwrwv Trois a€tows 
TYyULhs amavTOvres, Kav TUYwow éml THs Kepadfs 
éxovres TO tuatiov, amoxadvmrovra; ” 
Toro yap éoue KaKxetvny emtretvew THY dTropiav. 
> A ion Ly A Ae , A / A\ / iN 0 4 
ef prev odv 6 mept Aiveiov Aeydpevos Adyos aAnOys 
> 4 4 ~ A 48 , 3 aA |, - 
éorw, ott’ tod Atoundous mapeéidvros emtxaduia- 
pevos tH Bvatav emetéAcce, Adyov exeu Kal aKo- 
Novbe? 7H avyxaddarecbat mpos Tods ToAEuiovs TO 
1 «ai added by F.C.B. 


2 atra@v Bernardakis: adrav. 
3 Spat] épyat Wyttenbach. 
4 6c in FE, only; xat in other mss. 








* Cf. Pliny, Natural Iistory, xxviii. 17 (60). 
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9. Wuy is it that, when men who have wives at 
home are returning either from the country or from 
abroad, they send ahead to tell their wives that they 
are coming ? 

Is it because this is the mark of a man who is 
confident that his wife is not up to any mischief, 
whereas coming suddenly and unexpectedly is, as 
it were, an arrival by stratagem and unfair vigilance ; 
and are they cager to send good tidings about them- 
selves to their wives as if they felt certain that their 
wives would be longing for them and expecting 
them ? 

Or is it rather that the men themselves long to 
hear news of their wives, if they shall find them safe 
at home and longing for their husbands ? 

Or is it because during their husbands’ absence 
the wives have more household duties and occupa- 
tions, and also dissensions and outbursts against 
those of the household? Therefore the notice is 
given in advance that the wife may rid herself of 
these matters and make for her husband his welcome 
home undisturbed and pleasant. 


10. Wuy is it that when they worship the gods, 
they cover their heads, but when they meet any of 
their fellow-men worthy of honour, if they happen 
to have the toga over the head, they uncover ? @ 

This second fact seems to intensify the difficulty 
of the first. If, then, the tale told of Aeneas ® is true, 
that, when Diomedes passed by, he covered his head 
and completed the sacrifice, it is reasonable and 
consistent with the covering of one’s head in the 
presence of an enemy that men who meet good 

» Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, 
xily 162 
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ral , a 
(266) rots PiAous Kat ayabois evtuyydvovtas damoKadv- 
mreollae: TO yap mpos Tods Acods otk tdLor eorTw 
ara Kara aupBeByios, Kal am eKetrou pemernKe 
THPOUpLEVoV. 
tT i ANX Xr , , ¥ \ id > ~ 
Iki 3 dAdo Te Aeyew xp1}, oKdTEL pH Lovoy ékelvo 
det Cnretv, d0 6 tods Beods apockuvobvtes émt- 
r 4 ig 2 > f Le 3 ~ ‘ 
KaAddmrovrat, Odrepov 8° aKdAovOev éort. Tav ‘yap 
> a 
D aOpimwy azoKad’rrovrat Tols Suvatwrepots, ov 
i, t. ~ re x A A , 3 ~ 
Tysny attois mpoatievres, adda tov pbovov adrayv 
~ > ~ oe Xv t& A > A a 
padrov adapoivres, tva 7) Sd0€wor Tas adTas Tots 
Oeots Tipas amarety pnd’ Vropevew pndée yalpew 
Oeparrevdmevor trapamAnciws eéKelvois. Tovs dé 
Jeods otTw mpocekvvouy 7 TaTeWwobvTes EauTOds 
a? a a i ~ 
Th emixpvier THs Kepadjs, 7 waddov evAaBovpevoi 
Twa pwrvyy mpoamecety adtois eEwlev edyopevois 
> 7 A PA wv ~ uv * ? 
a7aicuy Kat dvdodynuov dypt TOV wtwy aveAauBa- 
vov 76 iuarov: 6Tt yap layupas edvdAdrrovto Tavra, 
dHAdv éoTt TH mpooidvtas emt pavreiay yadKcw- 
pdatwy maTrayw mepubodetcbac. 

E “H ods Kdotwp Adyer ra ‘Pwpaixa rots Ivba- 
yopikots auvotke@v, Tov ev Hiv datuova detabac 
Tav extos Oedv Kal ixerevew, TH THs kepads 
emikadvper THY Ths ibuyhs alvirtopevos* bd Tod 
oupatos eyKadvpw Kal amoxpuypw. 

11. “ Aca té 7H Kpdvm @vovow anapaxadiara 
7H Kepady; ” 


> ; 
1 airropevos F.C.B.: advertdpevov. 





a Of. Jacoby, Frag. der griech. Mist. 250, Frag. 15, 
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men and their friends should uncover. Jn fact, the 
behaviour in regard to the gods is not properly 
related to this custom, but accidentally resembles 
it; and its observanee has persisted since the days 
of Aeneas. 

But if there is anything else to be said, consider 
whether it be not true that there is only one matter 
that needs investigation: why men cover their 
heads when they worship the gods; and the other 
follows from this. For they uncover their heads in 
the presence of men more influential than they : 
it is not to invest these men with additional honour, 
but rather to avert from them the jealousy of the 
gods, that these men may not seem to demand the 
same honours as the gods, nor to tolerate an atten- 
tion like that bestowed on the gods, nor to rejoice 
therein. But they thus worshipped the gods, either 
humbling themselves by concealing the head, or 
rather by pulling the toga over their ears as a 
precaution lest any ill-omened and baleful sound 
from without should reach them while they were 
praying. That they were mightily vigilant in this 
matter is obvious from the fact that when they went 
forth for purposes of divination, they surrounded 
themselves with the clashing of bronze. 

Or, as Castor ® states when he is trying to bring 
Roman customs into relation with Pythagorean doc- 
trines: the Spirit within us entreats and suppli- 
cates the gods without, and thus he symbolizes by 
the covering of the head the covering and conceal- 
ment of the soul by the body. 


11. Wiry do they sacrifice to Saturn with the head 
uncovered ? 
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ig nn A , ba | a , 
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dv tis } Tyhy eBeppnvedacce.’ 
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ae a Lg A a Ed , € 4 

14. Ava ri tods yoveis éxxopilovaw ot pev 
viol ovyKecadupprevor,* at d€ Ouyatépes yupvats Tais 
kedadrats Kal Tats Kdopats Acdvpevais 5 ”” 
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1 azéxpudor] all uss. hut one have ézixpudor. 

2 drapaxad’nt@ KE, as above at the beginning of no. 11: 
axaddaro. 

3 Sio7e Wyitenbach: 5€ dz. 

4 guyxexaAuppévor Some Mss., aS Petavius had conjectured: 
ouyKexaAuppevats. 
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Is it because Aeneas instituted the custom of 
covering the head, and the sacrifice to Saturn dates 
from long before that time ? 

Or is it that they cover the head before the 
heavenly deities, but they consider Saturn a god 
whose realm is beneath the earth? Or is it that no 
part of Truth is covered or overshadowed, and the 
Romans consider Saturn father of Truth ? 


12. Anp why do they consider Saturn father of 
Truth ? 

Is it that they think, as do certain philosophers,* 
that Saturn (Kronos) is Time (Chronos), and Time 
discovers the truth? Or because it is likely that the 
fabled Age of Saturn, if it was an age of the greatest 
righteousness, participated most largely in truth ? 


13. Wuy do they also sacrifice to the god called 
“ Honor”? with the head uncovered? One might 
translate Honor as “‘ renown ”’ or “‘ honour.” 

Is it because renown is a brilliant thing, conspicuous, 
and widespread, and for the reason that they uncover 
in the presence of good and honoured men, is it for 
this same reason that they also worship the god who 
is named for “ honour ”’ ? 


> 


14, Wuy do sons cover their heads when they 
escort their parents to the grave, while daughters 
go with uncovered heads and hair unbound ? 

Is it because fathers should be honoured as gods 


@ Cf. Moralia, 363 p; Aristotle, De Mundo, chap. vii. al 
init, (401 a 15); Cornutus, chap. vi. (p. 7 ed. Lang); 
Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. S. 7. 
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yeas a Sse , ee RS , 
e€€Bade yuvaika Umdpros KapBidwos* én’ arexvia, 
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As \ ‘ ~ a £. raf t \ s 
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1 KapBidos Reiske: KapByAtos. 





* The first reason above: The father should be honoured 
as a god. 

> Cf. Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 22 (57). 

¢ Cf. 278 x, infra; Comparison of Lycurgus and Numa, 
iii. (77 c); Comparison of Theseus and Romulus, vi. (39 B) s 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, ii. 25. 7; 
Valerius Maximus, ii. 1. 4; Aulus Gellius, iv. 3. 2; xvii. 
91.44; Tertullian, Apol. vi., De MWonoqamia, ix. 
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by their male offspring, but mourned as dead by their 
daughters, that custom has assigned to each sex its 
proper part and has produced a fitting result from 
both ? 

Or is it that the unusual is proper in mourning, and 
it is more usual for women to go forth in public with 
their heads covered and men with their heads un- 
covered? So in Greece, whenever any misfortune 
comes, the women cut off their hair and the men let 
it grow, for it is usual for men to have their hair cut 
and for women to let it grow. 

Or is it that it has become customary for sons to 
cover their heads for the reason already given ? 4 
For they turn about at the graves, as Varro relates, 
thus honouring the tombs of their fathers even as 
they do the shrines of the gods ; and when they have 
cremated their parents, they declare that the dead 
person has become a god at the moment when first 
they find a bone.® 

But formerly women were not allowed to cover the 
head at all. At least it is recorded that Spurius 
Carvilius ¢ was the first man to divorce his wife and 
the reason was her barrenness; the second was 
Sulpicius Gallus, because he saw his wife pull her 
cloak over her head; and the third was Publius 
Sempronius, because his wife had been present as 
a spectator at funeral games.? 


15. Wuy is it that they were wont to sacrifice no 
living creature to Terminus,’ in whose honour they 
held the Terminalia, although they regard him as a 
god? 

4 Cf. Valerius Maximus, vi. 3. 10. 

¢ This is certainly not true of later times: ef. for example, 
Horace, Epodes, 2. 59. 

VOTE: Ro 
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1 Nopds] Nouzds in some mss. 





* Cf. Moralia, 210 © with the note (Vol. III. p. 257). 

> Cf. Life of Numa, xvi. (70 r); Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, toman Antiquities, ii. 74. 2 ff. 

° Cf. Life of Camillus, v. (131 B-c); Ovid, Fasti, vi. 551 
ff. wth Frazer’s note. 

4 Ino is the Greek name for the Greek goddess Leucothea 
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Is it that Romulus placed no boundary-stones for 
his country, so that Romans might go forth, seize 
land, and regard all as theirs, as the Spartan said,* 
which their spears could reach; whereas Numa 
Pompilius,® a just man and a statesman, who had 
become versed in philosophy, marked out the 
boundaries between Rome and her neighbours, and, 
when on the boundary-stones he had formally 
installed Terminus as overseer and guardian of 
friendship and peace, he thought that Terminus 
should be kept pure and undefiled from blood and 
gore? 

16. Why is it that it is forbidden to slave-women to 
set foot in the shrine of Matuta, and why do the 
women bring in one slave-woman only and slap her 
on the head and beat her ? ¢ 

Is the beating of this slave but a symbol of the 
prohibition, and do they prevent the others from 
entering because of the legend? For Ino? is said 
to have become madly jealous of a slave-woman on 
her husband’s account, and to have vented her 
madness on her son. The Greeks relate that the 
slave was an Aetolian by birth and that her name 
was Antiphera. Wherefore also in my native town, 
Chaeroneia, the temple-guardian stands before the 
precinct of Leucothea and, taking a whip in his hand, 
makes proclamation: ‘‘ Let no slave enter, nor any 
Aetolian, man or woman!” 


17. Wuy is it that in the shrine of this goddess they 
do not pray for blessings on their own children, but 
only on their sisters’ children ? ¢ 
before her violent death and deification; Matuta is the 


supposed Roman equivalent of both Greek names. 
¢ Cf. Moralia, 492 v. 
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1 abr? Patzig: 7. 2 eye} efye in some Mss. 





* Cf. Life of Sulla, chap, xxxv. (47-4 a); Life of Crassus, 
ii. (543 p), xii. (550 pv). 
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Is it because Ino was fond of her sister and suckled 
her sister’s son also, but was herself unfortunate in 
her own children? Or is it that, quite apart from 
this reason, the custom is morally excellent and 
produces much goodwill among kindred ? 


18. Wuy was it the custom for many of the wealthy 
to give a tithe of their property to Hercules ? 4 

Is it because he also sacrificed a tithe of Geryon’s 
cattle in Rome? Or because he freed the Romans 
from paying a tithe to the Etruscans ? 

Or have these tales no historical foundation worthy 
of credence, but the Romans were wont to sacrifice 
lavishly and abundantly to Hercules as to an in- 
satiable eater and a good trencher-man ? 

Or was it rather in curtailing their excessive wealth, 
since it was odious to their fellow-citizens, and in 
doing away with some of it, as from a lusty bodily 
vigour that had reached its culmination,’ did they 
think that thus Hercules would be especially honoured 
and pleased by such a way of using up and reducing 
overabundance, since in his own life he was frugal, 
self-sufficient, and free from extravagance ? 


19. Wuy do they adopt the month of January as 
the beginning of the new year ? ¢ 

The fact is that, in ancient days, March was counted 
before January, as is clear from many different proofs, 
and particularly from the fact that the fifth month 
from March is called Quintilis, the sixth Sextilis, and 


> Probably an allusion to the Hippocratic maxim quoted 
in Moralia, 682 ¥, 1090 8, and often by Galen. 
¢ Cf. Life of Numa, xviii., xix. (71 © ff); Lucian, Psendo- 
logista, 8; Varro, De Lingua Latina, vi. 33 3 Ovid, Masts, iii. 
99-166. 
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1 dios Wyttenbach: évias. 
* Nopas the better spelling (cf. 267 c): voupas. 
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so on to the last, which they call December, since it 
is the tenth in order from March. Wherefore it has 
also naturally occurred to some to believe and to 
maintain that the ancient Romans completed their 
year, not in twelve months, but in ten, by adding 
more days than thirty to some of the months. Others 
state that December is the tenth from March, 
January the eleventh, and February the twelfth ; 
and in this month they perform rites of purification 
and make offerings to the dead, since it is the end of 
the year, But the order of these months was altered, 
so they say, and January was put first because in this 
month on the day of the new moon, which they call 
the Kalends of January, the first consuls entered 
office after the kings had been expelled. 

But more worthy of credence are they who main- 
tain that it was because Romulus was a warrior and a 
lover of battle, and was thought to be a son of Mars, 
that he placed first the month which bore Mars’ 
name. But Numa, in turn, who was a lover of peace, 
and whose ambition it was to turn the city towards 
husbandry and to divert it from war, gave the pre- 
cedence to January and advanced the god Janus to 
great honours, since Janus? was a statesman and a 
husbandman rather than a warrior. But consider 
whether Numa may not have adopted as the be- 
ginning of the year that which conforms to our con- 
ception of the natural beginning. Speaking gener- 
ally, to be sure, there is not naturally either last or 
first in a cycle ; and it is by custom that some adopt 
one beginning of this period and others another. 
They do best, however, who adopt the beginning 


* Cf. 269 a, infra. 
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1 GiOpadzos F.C.B. (atrn Welmbold): adzeis. 
2 xara dvow I.C.B.: nai pvoet. 
3 avvou Meziriacus: davdtov. 
4 "Adpodizyns Schellens: adpodirn. 








2 Cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i, 12. 21-28. 
> Cf. 265 B, supra. 
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after the winter solstice, when the sun has ceased to 
advance, and turns about and retraces his course 
toward us. For this beginning of the year is in a 
certain way natural to mankind, since it increases the 
amount of light that we receive and decreases the 
amount of darkness, and brings nearer to us the lord 
and leader of all mobile matter. 


20. Wuy is it that the women, when they adorn in 
their houses a shrine to the women’s goddess, whom 
they call Bona Dea,* bring in no myrtle, although 
they are very eager to make use of all manner of 
growing and blooming plants ? 

Was this goddess, as the mythologists relate, the 
wife of the seer I‘aunus; and was she secretly addicted 
to wine,® but did not escape detection and was beaten 
by her husband with myrtle rods, and is this the 
reason why they do not bring in myrtle and, when 
they make libations of wine to her, call it milk ? 

Or is it because they remain pure from many 
things, particularly from venery, when they perform 
this holy service ? For they not only exclude their 
husbands, but they also drive everything male out of 
the house & whenever they conduet the customary cere- 
monies in honour of the goddess. So, because the 
myrtle is sacred to Venus, they religiously exclude it. 
Yor she whom they now call Venus Murcia, in ancient 
days, it seems, they styled Myrtia. 


21. Wny do the Latins revere the woodpecker and 
all strictly abstain @ from it ? 


OXOr Life of Caesar, ix. (711 ©), Life of Cicero, xix. (S70 8) 5 
As enal, vi. $39. 
4 No doubt this means “ from eating it” since they used 
to eat all small birds. 
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Thy evreprwovny e&iknrar. 


22, “ Ava tt tov “lavov dumpdcwmov olovrat ye- 
7 i 
yovevar Kal ypadovow otTw Kal mAdrTovew; ” 
Ildrepov é7e 7O prev yéver “EAAnv ex UWepparBias 
iy ( ¢ a i 8° J 2 if: ‘ 
Hv, ws totopodaw, diaPas ets “IraAtav Kat 
/ a ‘a / - / ‘ 
ouvoikjoas tois avTob. BapBdpors petéBare Kai 
~ © , ~ 
yAarrav Kat Siarrav: 7 paAAov dtu Tods TEpt THY 
*IraXdiav dutois® dypiots Kal avopots xpwmevous 
~ / A 
éGeow ets Erepov Biov oyhpa, meloas yewpyety Kal 
modTevecOat, peTéBare Kal peTEeKOounoE; 
1 év added by Bernardakis. 
2 Neyidvos Xylander: viyidos. 
3 durots F.C.B. (aérots or oirious Kronenberg; darOpdzovs 
Abresch): advo. 





@ Cf, Ovid, Metamorphoses, xiv. 320 ff. 
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Is it because, as they tell the tale, Picus,? trans- 
formed by his wife’s magic drugs, became a wood- 
pecker and in that form gives oracles and prophecies 
to those who consult him ? 

Or is this wholly incredible and monstrous, and is 
that other tale® more credible which relates that 
when Romulus and Remus were exposed, not only 
did a she-wolf suckle them, but also a certain wood- 
pecker came continually to visit them and bring them 
scraps of food? For generally, even to this day, in 
foot-hills and thickly wooded places where the wood- 
pecker is found, there also is found the wolf, as 
Nigidius records. 

Or is it rather because they regard this bird as 
sacred to Mars, even as other birds to other gods ? 
For it is a courageous and spirited bird and has a beak 
so strong that it can overturn oaks by pecking them 
until it has reached the inmost part of the tree. 


22, Why do they suppose Janus to have been two- 
faced and so represent him in painting and sculpture ? 

Is it because, as they relate, he was by birth a 
Greek from Perrhaebia, and, when he had crossed to 
Italy and had settled among the savages there, he 
changed both his speech and his habits: Or is it 
rather because he changed the people of Italy to 
another manner and form of life by persuading a 
people which had formerly made use of wild plants 
and lawless customs to till the soil and to live under 
organized government ; ¢ 
hi > Cf. 278 c, $20 v, infra; Life of Romulus, iv. (19 ©), vii 
Inc): 

e dy, 274 ¥, infra: Life of Numa, xix. (72 ¥); Athenaeus, 
692 pb; Lydus, De Mensthus, iv. 2; Macrobius, Saturnalia 
1 featlioand 1.19% 
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(269) 23. “ Aca 1 Ti 7a mpos' Tas Tapas mumpaoKkovow év 
BT@ Tepever TO AiBerw ns vopilovres >Adpodiryy 
elvac TH ArBeriny 5’ 

Hldrepov Kai totro rév Noua rot Baoiréws 
pirocodypatwy ev eorw, ows pavbavwor py 
dvoxepaivery Ta TOLADTa pyde devyew ws [Lao pov ; 

“isi paMov badpvyats €oTt TOU d0aprov elvou 
TO yevvnror, ws pads beob Tas yeveoes Kal Tas 
tedevTds éemisKomovons; Kal yap év AcAgois 
“Adpodirns emrupBias dyahedredv éoTt mpos 6° 
Tovs KaToLyopévous eml Tas yous avaKkadobvTat. 


24. “ Ava Tt Tpets TOU _baqves dpyas Kat "pe 
feopias ¢yovow, od TavTo SidoTna THY Huepav 
petaév AapBavovtes; ’ 

C Iorepov, ws ot mept Tov *[oBav toropotow, dre 
tats KaAdvéats éxdAouv TOV dfjwov ot dpxovres Kal 
KaripyyedAov els méuntyv tas vewvas,® eidods 8 
mpLepav tepav evoprlov ; 

“H aMov 6 ore rats Tijs oedjvns Siadopais opt- 
lovres tov Xpovev, éwpo ev Tprot yeyvoperny 
dtagopais THY, oekivny Kata pyva tats peylarass, 
mporTy fev OTE kpumreTae avvooov mounoapevn 
mpos nAvov, devtépa' 8 otav expuyotca Tas abyas 
Tob yAlov Katadavis mpOrov emt Svopav yevynrat, 
tpitn O€ TH wept THY TAjpwow adtas TavoeArvou 

1 yevopevns®; odvopdfoucr. S€ tov prev ddavicpov 
abris Kal THy Kpuiw “ Kadavdas,” ore wav TO 


1 apds| wept in the Life of Numa, chap. xxii. 
2 6| & KE. Kurtz. 


3 ywvas, ete., here and elsewhere; the mss. often have 
vorvas, cte. 
4 apai7n .. . devrépa Bernardakis: apwrq . . . devrépa. 
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28. Wuy do they sell articles for funerals in the 
precinct of Libitina, whom they identify with Venus ?4 

Is this also one of the philosophic devices of king 
Numa, that they should learn not to feel repugnance 
at such things nor shun them as a pollution ? 

Or is it rather a reminder that whatever is born 
must die, since one goddess presides over births and 
deaths ? For in Delphi there is a little statue of 
Aphrodite of the Tomb, to which they summon the 
departed to come forth for the libations. 


24. Wuy have they in the month three beginnings 
or fixed points, and do not adopt the same interval 
of days between them ? 

Is it, as Juba ® and his followers relate, that on the 
Kalends the officials used to call® the people and 
announce the Nones for the fifth day thereafter, 
regarding the Ides as a holy day * 

Or is it rather because, since they measured time 
by the phases of the moon, they observed that in each 
month the moon undergoes three very important 
changes : first, when she is hidden by her conjunc- 
tion with the sun ; second, when she has escaped the 
sun’s rays and becomes visible for the first time at 
sunset ; and third, at the full moon, when her orb 
is completely round? The disappearance and con- 
cealment of the moon they call Kalendae, for every- 


® Cf. Life of Numa, xii. (67 ©): Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Roman ctntiquities, iv. 15. 5; Varro, De Lingua 
Latina, vi, 47. 

> Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec, iii. p. 470. 

¢ Cf. Old Latin calare, equated with Greek xadciv by 
Plutarch and by other writers. 





5 yevoperns Madyig: ywopevns. 
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(269) Kpvda Kat AdApa a KAdp. ” Kai ‘““Kyddpt” 70 
Aavéldavew: Ty be mpooTny pacw* (vedas? ” T@ 
ducaorare rev ovopdray, voupnviay ovoav: Kai 
yap avrot TO véov Kal Kawov WoTeEp iets TpoT- 

¢ \ > «6 ? tS Sa A bs i.) \ 
ayopevovat tas 8° “‘eidovs”’ 4 bia TO KaAAOS Kal 
ro eldos SAoKAjpou KabioTtaperns THs ceAjvns 7 
Tm Aut rh erwvupiay drodievres.* od det 5 THY 
€ A sy > , > \ B 2O1 15 
Teep@v Tov axpipéorarov aprOpov Sucbeew ovde TO 
Tap” odtyov ovkoparredy, drrov Kat vov émidoow 
TooavTnY dorpodoyias exovons, mepuylyverau TAs 
eutreiplas THY pabnparicdy q THs KiWhoEws av- 
apania Sahevyovaa tov Adyov. 


A 
E 2. “Ava ct tHv peta kadavdas nuepay Kat 

, 3 \ WA 2 fF \ > ’ 
vovas® Kat €ldods aveEodov Kal davexdipntov 
Tibevrat; ”” 

Ildérepov, ws of mAetotoe vopitovar Kat ArBwos 
toTopet, Ore’ peta tas KuwrtiAias eldovs, as viv 
“Ih a ~ > #. I if a A 

ovAias Kadofow, eEdyorres’ of yxtAlapxor To 
oTparevpa mept Tov “AAtav® rorapov exparnbynaav 
b70 KeArav udyn Kal tiv wéAw amdAccav; vope- 
abeions 5€ THs°* pera Tas €ldods amodpados mpo- 
Hyayer” womep didi toppwrépw To Eos % Sevar- 

1 xnddpe an obvious correction, first adopted by H. J. Rose: 
xipape or KnAdpe (E). 

* pdow Polus and Leonicus: ¢aci. 

3 ydvas, ete., here and elsewhere; the mss. often have 
vdvvas, ete. 

* darodiddvres] émdiddvres i in all mss. but EF. 

570 KE. Kurtz: 7d. 

® 6zt omitted in most mss., but found in E. 

7 efdyovres] efayayovtes Helmbold. 

8 * Aap the usual spelling: ’AAAdav. 

. 


Tis added by Meziriacus. 
10 sponyayev Ww yttenbach: mpoorayév. 
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thing concealed or seeret is clam, and “ to be con- 
cealed”’ is celari.t The first appearance of the 
moon they call Nones, the most accurate since 
it is the new moon: for their word for ‘‘ new’”’ and 
“novel” is the same as ours.” ‘They name the Ides 
as they do either because of the beauty and form 
(etdos) of the full-orbed moon, or by derivation from 
a title of Jupiter.© But we must not follow out the 
most exact calculation of the number of days nor cast 
aspersions on approximate reckoning; since even 
now, when astronomy has made so much progress, the 
irregularity of the moon’s movements is still beyond 
the skill of mathematicians, and continues to elude 
their caleulations.? 


25. Wuy do they reckon the day that follows the 
Kalends, the Nones, or the Ides as unsuitable for 
leaving home or for travel ? 

Is it, as most authorities think and as Livy ¢ records, 
that on the day after the Ides of Quintilis, which 
they now call July, the military tribunes led out the 
army, and were vanquished in battle by the Gauls at 
the river Allia and lost the City? But when the day 
after the Ides had come to be regarded as ill-omened, 
did superstition, as is its wont, extend the custom 


* Much is made of Plutarch’s mistake in equating celare 
(ass.) with AavOdvew rather than with xpéarew, but the mistake 
is more likely that of 2 scribe. 

» This is true etymologically ; but is Plutarch thinking 
of the syllable now in voupnvia and nouwus ? 

¢ Of. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 15. 14, where it is stated 
that /dus is derived from the Etruscan IJtis, said to mean 
© Tovis fiducia.”’ 

4 Cf. Life of Aristides, chap. xix. (331 a). 

eMvivy, vo oie and vi. Umit. 
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datovia Kat KatéoTyoey eis TH adtiy evddAaBevav 
THY TE ETA vavas Kal THY peTa KaAAavOas; 

“H Touro juev exer oAAas dAoytas" ; addy TE yep 
Hepa my paxny yr77Ojoar, iv “Aduada* dud TOV 
OTA JLOV Kadobyres adoowodvrar, Kat TOG amo- 
dpadwv ovady obK év mavrt yi Tas Opewvipous 
mapapuddrrovow, arn’ éxdoryy ev @ OUVETUXE, 70 
Te Tais peta vesvas kal kaddvSas dad@s drdoats® 
mpooTpipacbar tiv dSevodaoviay amiavatator. 

“Opa 01) ju}, KaOdTep TOV pyvav Tov péev TpaTov 
oAvuriots Ycois tépwaayv, Tov dé devTEpov xOoviots 
ev @ Kai Kabappovs twas TeAovoL Kal Tois KaT- 
ouxopLevous evayitovew, obTw Katt Ta mpeepav Tas 
bev ofov dpxas Kal kuplas woTreEp cipyrat Tpets 
ovoas éopracious Kal tepas Oevro, Tas 8 epetijs 
Saipoot kat Pbirois émupnutcavres dnodpddas Kal 
dmpdxrous <voputoay. Kat yap “HAAnves ev Th 
voupnvia tous Yeovds ceBopevor, ay Sevrépar 7 Tpwoe 
Kal Saiwoow dmodedaixacr Kat Tay Kparnpiy 6 
devTEpos 7 pwow emucipvar ae Kal ypwio. Kat ddws 
aprBjos as 6 xpdvos, dpb pod de Oetov 7) apxy: 
povas yap coTw, a) dé per abrayy duds dvtimados 
Th apyh Kal dptiwy mpatn. To 8 dproy evdeés 


1 Goyias] dvrioyias in some Mss. 
2 *Adada the usual spelling: ’AAAada. 
* azdoas| all mss. but one have azdoas. 
4 «ai omilted in all mss. but E. 


* The traditional date of the battle was July 18, 390 z.c. 

» Cf. Life of Camillus, chap. xix. 8 (188 D). 

© As the Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides have the same 
names in every month. 4 269 B, supra. 

¢ That is, the spirits of the men and women of the Heroic 
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further, and involve in the same cireumspection the 
day after the Nones and the day after the Kalends ? 

Or does this contain many irrational assumptions ? 
Forit was on a different day that they were defeated in 
battle,? a day which they call Alliensis from the river, 
and make a dread day of expiation®; and although 
they have many ill-omened days, they do not observe 
them under the same names ¢ in each month, but each 
in the month in which it occurs ; and it is thus quite 
incredible that the superstition should have attached 
itself simply to all the days that follow immediately 
after the Nones or the Kalends. 

Consider the following analogy : just as they have 
dedicated the first month to the gods of Olympus, 
and the second, in which they perform certain rites 
of purification and sacrifice to the departed, to the 
gods of the lower world, so also in regard to the days 
of the month they have established three as festive 
and holy days, as I have stated,? which are, as it 
were, fundamental and sovereign days; but the 
days which follow immediately they have dedicated 
to the spirits and the dead, and have come to regard 
them as ill-omened and unsuitable for bucmiees. 
In fact, the Greeks worship the gods on the day of 
the new moon; the next day they have duly as- 
signed to the heroes and spirits, and the second bow] 
ae wine is mixed in honour of the heroes and heroines.® 
And speaking generally, time is a sort of number ; 
and the beginning of number is divine, for it is the 
monad. But after it is the dyad, antagonistic to 
the beginning number, and the first of the even 
numbers. ‘The even numbers are imperfect, in- 


Age who dwelt after death in the Isles of the Blest or in 
Hades. 
AS 
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(270) \ > A x ‘ aoe a bow A ‘ 
270) kal areAés Kal ddpiotov, wWomep ab TO meEpiTToV 
wpiorar Kal mepatver Kat réAedy eorTr. O10 Kal 
~ ‘ > 4 A / , 
v@var prev emiBaddovar bia méurtas Kadaveats, 
fA id > \ bi Ney ee hy % e 
veivais 5° e€iSot dv evdrns. opilovar yap of meptr- 
Tol Tas apxds* ot dé peta Tas apyds apTioe ovTeEs 
2 mw i¢ ? \ , 7 > ” 
ovK éxovar Taw ovde Svvauw, dlev otk dpxovrat 
mpdgews od amodjpias ev Tavrats. 
n A Ef ~ te we Ao ieee g 
H Kat 70 700 OcporoKA€ous exer Adyov, épioat 
MOTE THY darepatay mpos Thy éopTnv, ekelvns jev 
doxoAtav Kat KOrrov éxovons mow, atti dé 
Tapéxovoay" pera Oxonts Kat jovxlas drrohaboae 
Tay TapecKevacpLeveov mpos Thy éopriy dmoxpiva- 
C cba? 6é mpos tabra, TI éopriy ‘ dAn Oh Aéyets, 
adn’ emov pL) yevoperns oud” av ad joba®”’ ; Tabra, 
8’ 6 OcpioroKdAfjs mpos Tovs adits Rey otparnyous 
Ta&v “AOnvatwy ws ov« av ovdapod davevras, el yy 
TH TOAW adros éowoev. 
? \ co a A bdP al ~ > e 
Exel rotvuv réoa pev d€ia amovd9s amodnia, 
Kal mpaéis olkovopias detrar Kal mapacKevis, 
“Pexpaitor dé 7d madaov ev Tats éoprais ovoev 
@KOVepovv ovo" édpovriov adn 7) mept rods Geods 
Tox0Aosvro Kal Toor’ émparrov, woTep ert vov 
mpoxnpvrrovow ot tepels emt Tas Ovotas Badilovres, 
eikdTws evs odK ef eSrjpouv peta Tas €opTas ovd’ 
émpattov (dmapdoxevor yap joav), add’ exdporri- 


1 adriy 8€ mapéxouvcav Bernardakis: adr? 6€ wapéxovea. 
2 droxpivac0a Aldine edition: doxpivecbat. 
3 Fo8a 320 ¥, infra, and Life of Themistocles: 7s. 





2 Of. 264 a, supra, also Moralia, 374 a, 387 F, 429 a, 
1002 a, 1012 E. 

Y Ch. 320 r, infra; Life of Themistocles, xviii. (121 8). 
‘The context of $15 c, infra, makes it very probable that 
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complete, and indeterminate, just as the odd 
numbers are determinate, completing, and perfect.¢ 
Wherefore, in like manner, the Nones succeed the 
Kalends at an interval of five days and the Ides 
succeed the Nones at an interval of nine days. 
Yor the odd numbers define the beginnings, but the 
even numbers, since they occur after the beginnings, 
have no position nor power ; therefore on these days 
they do not begin any business or travel. 

Or has also the saying of Themistocles ® some 
foundation in reason? For once upon a time, said 
he, the Day-After had an altercation with the Feast- 
Day on the ground that the Feast-Day had much 
labour and toil, whereas she herself provided the 
opportunity of enjoying in leisure and quiet all the 
things prepared for the festival. ‘To this the Feast- 
Day replied, “ You are quite right ; but if I had not 
been, you would not be!” This story Themistocles 
related to the Athenian generals who succeeded 
him, to show that they would have been nowhere, 
if he himself had not saved the city. 

Since, therefore, all travel and all business of im- 
portance needs provision and preparation, and since 
in ancient days the Romans, at the time of festivals, 
made no provision or plan for anything, save only 
that they were engaged in the service of their gods 
and busied themselves with this only, just as even to 
this day the priests cause such a proclamation to be 
made in advance as they proceed on their way to 
sacrifice ; so it was only natural that they did not 
sct out on a journey immediately after their festivals, 
nor did they transact any business, for they were 


the essay De Gloria Atheniensium began with this favourite 
story of Plutarch’s, 
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” \ ns! 8 rd , 
D fovres oikor Kal mapackevalopevor THv HyLépav 
- > cA fe 
(270) exetvnv dceréAovv. 
n , ww ~ , A ? 
H xadazep er viv wpocevEdpevot kal mpoaKvr7- 
cavres ev rots tepots emipévew Kal Kabilew eld- 
facw, otrws otk edvfds émé€Bardov tats iepais 
? 
is , bs > id il | > iy) A 
Hyrepais Tas evepyovs, add’ esrolovy ze didAeyupa 
Kal didoTnpa, TOAAG THY TpayuaTwY ducxeph Kal 
adBovaAnra pepovtwr; 


~ a € 
26. “ Ava tt AevKa hopotdaw ev tots wévOecw ai 
yuvaikes iudtia Kai AevKods Kexpudadovs; ” 
ty o 
IIdrepov ws tods payous daciv.mpos tov “Awny 
Kal TO OKOTOS aVTITaTTOMEVOUS, TH dé PTE Kat 
Aapmp® avveEopovobvras éavtovs TodTo mote ; 
ww ~ ~ if; 3 
H, xabarep 76 chpa rod reOvyKdTos apde- 
~ fol ‘ 
E evyvovat Aevxots, Kal Tovs TpoarjKovtas d€totar; To 
d€ cua Koopotow ovTws, eet poy SUvavTaL THY 
3 r¢ > 3 t A iy 4 
puxynv: BovAovra 8 exeivnvy Aaympav Kal Kafapav 
mpoTeuTew, ws aheperny dn Kal dunywrropevnv 
péyav ayava Kal crouxidov. 
na A ‘ A cy eA 4 \ A 
Hoo prev Aurov ev tovrows padvora Kal TO 
anmdoby mpéret; tav d5é€ Baat@v ta pev Kal 
/ > / A \ 4 ? ‘ 
moAutéAevay eudaiver Ta S€ meptepyiav: od yap 
yTTov €aTe mpos TO peAav 7) TO aAoUpyov elrrety, 
“ \ \ \ 9 8 \ 4 , 1? 
F ‘ d0Aepa prev Ta etara, doAcpa bé€ TA YpwpaTa.. 
A ? i 2 f , 3 re \ i 3 A 
76 8 avroxpovv pedav ody bao Téxvns adda 
1 ypipara Hatzidakis and S. A, Naber; ef. Herod. iti, 22 
and Moralia, 646 B and S63 Fr. 





* Of. Life of Numa, xiv. (69 x-70 a); Propertius ii. 28. 45- 
46; see also Lewy in Philologus, Ixxxiv. p. 378. 
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unprepared; but that day they always spent at 
home making their plans and preparations. 

Or is it even as men now, who have offered their 
prayers and oblations, are wont to tarry and sit a 
while in the temples,* and so they would not let 
busy days succeed holy days immediately, but made 
some pause and breathing-space between, since 
business brings with it much that is distasteful and 
undesired ? 


26. Wiry do women in mourning wear white robes 
and white head-dresses ? 

Do they do this, as men say the Magi do, arraying 
themselves against Hades and the powers of dark- 
ness, and making themselves like unto Light and 
Brightness ? 

Or is it that, just as they clothe the body of the 
dead in white, they think it proper that the relatives 
should also wear this colour > They adorn the body 
thus since they cannot so adorn the soul; and they 
wish to send forth the soul bright and pure, since it 
is now set free after having fought the good fight in 
all its manifold forms. 

Or are plainness and simplicity most becoming 
on these occasions? Of the dyed garments, some 
reflect expense, others over-elaboration ; for we may 
say no less with reference to black than to purple: 
“These be cheating garments. these be cheating 
colours.” ® That which is naturally black is dyed 
not through art, but by nature ; and when it is 


» Apparently a misquotation of Herodotus, iii, 22. 1: 
otherwise misquoted in J/oralia, 646 B and S63 8. Cf. 
also Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, i. x. 45. 6 (p. SU 
Potter). 
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dice. BParrov €oTt, Kal jLeperypevory TH oKIMdeL 
KeKkparyran. b [dvov otv TO AcuKOV ethuxpuves Kal 
dyuvyes Kal dyiavrov eo7t Bad kat dyuipn tov": 
oikeidtaTov obv Tots Gamropevors. Kat yap 6 TE- 
Oinkws drAoby Te yéyove Kal dpuyes Kal Kabapor, 
> ~ Li hs > nn” , ~ ~ 
drexvGs obdev GAN } dappdkov Sevaotoei0d tod 
> 7 2s AS 
owpatos dmrnAAaypevos.. ev 0 “Apye AevKa do- 
potow ev tots wévOeow, ws Lwxparns pow, 
voaToKAvoTa. 


a7. “ Awa cri wav Tetxos aBéBnrov Kat tepov 
voxutovar, ras d€ mvAas ov vopicovow ; . 

“Tel xaBdrep eyparpe Béppewy 70 prev Tetxos tepov 
det vopilew, Omws orep adrob paxwvrar mpobvpes 
Kal amofrnoxwow; ovtw yap doxe kal ‘Pwyvdos 
dmokretvat Tov adcAddv ws aBatov Kai iepov TémoV 
emyeipobvTa Siamnddv Kat sovetv daepBarov Kal 

€ByAov. 

Tas dé avAas ovx otdv Tr i dgrep@oar, be av 
dada te ToAAa Tov dvayratoov Kat TovsS vEKpovs 
exkopilovow. d0ev of mdéAw dan’ dpyns Krilovres 
Goov av pedrwar TOrov dvoukodopety emiacw dipo- 
TpY, Bosv dppeva Kal OrjAcvav dmolevEarres: drav 
dé Ta Telyn meplopilwar, Tas TOV muhov xwpas 


dtapeTpobrres THY Vvw vpatpotcr, Kal peTapepov- 
1 Kexparnrat] Kéexparae in some MSs. 
? dpuipnror] dpuxrov Meziriacus. 


* This apparently means: Naturally black wool may be 
dyed purple or any other strong dark colour. It is possible, 
how ever, that Plutarch wrote «éxparat (and so several ss.) : 

‘it is modified when combined with a dark colour.” 
> Cf. Plato, Republic, 729 v-£. 
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combined with a dark colour, it is overpowered.? 
Only white,’ therefore, is pure, unmixed, and un- 
contaminated by dye, nor can it be imitated ; where- 
fore it is most appropriate for the dead at burial. 
For he who is dead has become something simple, 
unmixed, and pure, once he has been released from 
the body, which is indeed to be compared with a 
stain made by dyeing. In Argos, as Socrates ° says. 
persons in mourning wear white garments washed 
in water. 


27. Wuy do they regard all the city wall as in- 
violable and sacred, but not the gates ? 

Is it, as Varro has written, because the wall must 
be considered sacred that men may fight and die 
with enthusiasm in its defence? It was under such 
circumstances, it seems, that Romulus killed his 
brother because he was attempting to leap across a 
place that was inviolable and sacred, and to make it 
traversable and profane. 

But it was impossible to consecrate the gates, for 
through them they carry out many other objection- 
able things and also dead bodies.¢- Wherefore the 
original founders of a city yoke a bull and a 
cow, and mark out with a plough all the land on 
which they intend to build¢; and when they are 
engaged in tracing‘ the circuit of the walls, as they 
measure off the space intended for gates, they lift 
up the ploughshare and thus carry the plough across, 


© Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv. 498. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 518 B. 

¢ Cf. Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 143, Res Rusticae, ii. 
1.9; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, i. 88 ; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 819 ff. 

? Cf. Life of Romulus, xi. (23 p). 
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271 ow obras TO dportpov, os THY apovpLer'ny macav 
} 
icpav Kat aovdov eoopeanny. 


28. ““ Aut ti Tovs matdas , oTav oprbwro Tov 
‘Hpaxkdréa, Kwdvovow U70 oreyn TOUTO Tovey Kal 
KeAevovow els Urrabpov mpoievar; 

Hdrepov, ws evior Aéyovow, odK oikoupia Tov 
‘H , us LAN? us / t A aN 

pakréa yaipew GAN draifpw Biw Kat PupavdAtas 
vopicovres ; 

“TI AAA Ld ~ fa] ~ > > ie bod 

peaddov, ore tav Pedy od €mvyedpios obTos 
> A ld A tA 2 \ A A , 
aAAa Troppwlev Kat E€vos; odde yap Tov Avovucov 
opvvovow b70 aréyn,' E€vov dvta Kat adrov, etmep 
€oTl amo Nvons.” 

n , \ ‘ 

C “H ratra pev Aeyer at eat mailerar mpos Tovs 
Tatdas, dus om entoxeots €ore THs mpos Top 
Opkov edyepetas Kal TaXUTNTOS 70 yeyvopevov, ws 
PaBupivos eAcye 5 TO yap WoTEp eK TapacKeUTs 
peddnow éurroret cai BovAedcacba didwot. cup- 
Badroro 8 av ms 7h PaBepivy mpos 70 Bay Kowov 
aan’ ivov elvat Tob Oeot TovTov To yeyvopevov ex 
Tov mepl “HpakAdous Acyopever. toropeitar yap 
ottws’ evrAafis yeyovevat mpos Spkov, wot? dma 
opocar Kat povw vrei 7 Adyéov: 610 Kal THY 
Iv6iav mpodépew Ta OpKea mavra’ Aaxedatjportots 
ws eumedodot A@ov ein Kal apewov. 


fo) tas A A 3 i fl 2 MA b) A 
D= 29. th TOMT TV MAHOU Levy MOC mE eae ay 
dmrepBivae TOV oddov THs otkias, GAN’ drepaipovoww 
ot mporepmovres; 


1 oréyn as above: : all mss. except E have oréynv. 
* dao Nvons V.C.B.: diavucos. 
3 otz7ws Wyttenbach: otzos. 


4 gav7a I.C.B.: zadza. 
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since they hold that all the land that is ploughed is 
to be kept sacred and inviolable. 


28. Wuy do they tell children, whenever they 
would swear by Hercules, not to do so under a roof, 
and bid them go out into the open air ? @ 

Is it, as some relate, because they believe that 
Hercules had no pleasure in staying in the house, but 
rejoiced in a life in the open air and a bed under the 
stars ? 

Or is it rather because Hercules is not one of the 
native gods, but a foreigner from afar? For neither 
do they swear under a roof by Bacchus, since he also 
is a foreign god if he is from Nysa. 

Or is this but said in jest to the children, and what 
is done is really a check upon over-readiness and 
hastiness to swear, as F'avorinus stated ? For what 
is done following, as it were, upon preparation pro- 
duces delay and allows deliberation. Yet one might 
urge against Favorinus the fact that this custom is not 
common, but peculiar to Hercules, as may be seen 
from the legend about him : for it is recorded that he 
was so circumspect regarding an oath that he swore 
but once and for Phyleus, the son of Augeas, alone. 
Wherefore they say that the prophetic priestess also 
brought up against the Spartans all the oaths they 
had sworn, saying that it would be better and much 
more to be desired if they would keep them ! ? 


29. Wuy do they not allow the bride to cross the 
threshold of her home herself, but those who are 
escorting her lift her over ? ¢ 

2 Cf. Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 66. 


> Cf. Moralia, 229 8 and the note (Vol. III. p. 372). 
¢ Cf. Life of Romulus, xv. (26 p-r). 
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I OrEpov Ort Kal Tas mpdéras yovatkas apmaoavres 
ovTws clonveyxav, adTal S ovK eionAGor ; 

we BovAovrat SoKety elarévar Pralopevas ovx 
éxovoas, om7ov péMovar diadvew Thy mapHeviay ; 

“Tel oupBorov € €ort 708 pend eteévat Ov avdris pqoe 
kaTadurety THY otKiay, et Ba BracBetn, Kabdrrep Kal 
etoAAde Bracbeioa ; Kal yap map piv ev Bouwrig 
kalovou mpd Tis Ovpas Tov afova Tijs ddéns, ep 
paivorres dety ri vdpdyny eupevew ws avnpynuevov 
Tot amd€ovtos. 


30. “ Ava ti tiv vipdny elodyovres Aéyew KeAev- 
ovow, ‘ dmov ad Dauos,* éyw Data’; 

IIdrepov worep emt pyrois <dOds, etoevou TO 
Koweveiv aravrwy Kal ouvdpxew, Kal 76 pev 8n- 
Aovpuevdr e core “ 6rrou ad KUptos Kal oikodeaTr6TNS, 
Kal éyw Kupia kal olkodéarrowa ”’; Tots 8° dvopact 
Tovrois GAAws® KéxpyvTat Kowols odaw, womep ot 
vopukot Tdiov Syvov kat Aovxov Titov, Kal ot 
girdcogo Aiwra Kai Odwva maparayBavovow. 

"H dea Tatay Karcidtav Kadi Kat ayabry 
yovaika, rav Tapxuviov matdwy évi cuvoixjoacar, 
Hs €v 7 Tob Layknrov lep@ yadKovs avdprds 
eoTnKkev; exerTo O€ mdAae Kal cavdddia Kat 
atpakros, TO pev olKoupias avThs, 70 8 evep- 
yelas atpBodrov. 


1 Tauos] all mss. except E have yais. 
* dws] all mss. except E have éMors. 





2 ** Ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia.” 

6 * John Doe and Richard Roe.” 

© Cf. Moralia, 1061 c. 

@ Probably not the same as Tanaquil, wife of Tarquinius 
Priscus ; but cf. Pliny, Natural History, viii. 48 (194). 
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Is it because they carried off by foree also the first 
Roman brides and bore them in in this manner, and 
the women did not enter of their own accord ? 

Or do they wish it to appear that it is under con- 
straint and not of their own desire that they enter a 
dwelling where they are about to lose their virginity ? 

Or is it a token that the woman may not go forth of 
her own accord and abandon her home if she be not 
constrained, just as it was under constraint that she 
entered it? So likewise among us in Boeotia they 
burn the axle of the bridal carriage before the door, 
signifying that the bride must remain, since her 
means of departure has been destroyed. 


30. Wuy do they, as they conduct the bride to her 
home, bid her say, “‘ Where you are Gaius, there am 
WGara. oe 

Is her entrance into the house upon fixed terms, 
as it were, at once to share everything and to control 
jointly the household, and is the meaning, then, 
“Wherever you are lord and master, there am I lady 
and mistress’? ? These names are in common use 
also in other connexions, just as jurists speak of 
Gaius Seius and Lucius Titius,’? and philosophers of 
Dion and Theon.¢ 

Or do they use these names because of Gaia 
Caecilia,? consort of one of Tarquin’s sons, a fair and 
virtuous woman, whose statue in bronze stands in the 
temple of Sanctus ?¢ And both her sandals and her 
spindle were, in ancient days, dedicated there as 
tokens of her love of home and of her industry 
respectively. 

¢ We should probably emend to Sancus; thesame mistake 


is made in the mss. of Propertius, iv. 9. 71-74, where see the 
excellent note of Barber and Butler. 
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Fost. “ Ava ti 6 modvOpvAntros dderat TadAdotos 
év tots ydpous;” 
T , > A > , \ \ ‘ 
Ildvepov amo THs tTadacias; Kal yap Tov 
? , 1? , \ \ , 
TdAapov tdAacov* dvoudlover: Kal tHy v¥udny 
eladyovtes vakos brootpwrvvacuw* att?) 6° €lca- 
pgper prev HAaKdTyv Kal THY GrpaKToV, epiw dé THY 
Ovpayv mepictéder Tov avdpas. 
an A e e \ ~ e ~ > es a 
H 70 Acyopevoyv bro t&v taropik@v adnbés, ore 
veavias Vv Tis Aapmpos ev Tois moAguKois Kat 
wy ‘ a " , > A > ae 
TaAAa xpynoTos dvoyna Taddows; eémet 5° apmalov 
Lely a A ~ we fs 6 te 2NO. A 
i ‘Papatoe tas rav LaBPivwy Cvyarépas éovaas 
9 9 tle, $ (. > ae ~ Ahi Xr bt 0g i! 
272 emt Oéav, exouilero 7H Tadacian mapbévos ék- 
mperns THY Opw b7d SnuoTiKaY Twwv Kal meAaTOV*® 
tot TaXasiov, Boivtwy imép doparetas Kat Too 
pndéva meAdCew py? dvrehapBdvecbau Tis maids, 
as Tadaciw yun péporro. TYL@vTES OvV ot Aourot 
tov Taddowor Kat ouvevydpevoe Kal cuveudnpobyres 
elmovTro Kal mapémeumov: Obcv, edtvyots ydpov 
a A cal a 0/7 6 ea a 
B yevoupdvov, Kai tots dAAas eific@noav emupavetv 
A vA a a A ey re 
tov Taddowv, womep “KAAnves tov “Ypévatov. 


gy, Ava tt rob Matov pnvds mepl Ty mavoe- 
Anvov azo TAs Svdins yepupas eldwra pumrodvres 
avOpdmuv eis tov worayov *Apyeious ta purrov- 
peva kadotow; ’ 
“H 70 madav ot wept tov tomov oikobyTes 
1 +dAacov Xylander: tdAavror. 


2 Sroorpwryvacw] all mss. except E have troorpwrvdovaw. 
3 ze\arav Wyttenbach: weAaordv. 





@ 'The traditional Roman spelling seems to be with -ss-. 

> Cf. Life of Romulus, xv. (26 c), Life of Pompey, iv. 
(620 F); Livy, i. 9. 12. 
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31, Wuy is the far-famed “ Talassio”’* sung at the 
marriage ceremony f 

Is it derived from falasia (spinning)? For they 
call the wool-basket (talaros) talasus. When they 
lead in the bride, they spread a fleece beneath her ; 
she herself brings with her a distaff and her spindle, 
and wreaths her husband’s door with wool. 

Or is the statement of the historians true? They 
relate that there was a certain young man, brilliant 
in military achievements and valuable in other ways, 
whose name was Talasius; and when the Romans 
were carrying off the daughters of the Sabines who 
had come to see the games, a maiden of particularly 
beautiful appearance was being carried off for him 
by some plebeian retainers of his. To protect their 
enterprise and to prevent anyone from approaching 
and trying to wrest the maiden from them, they 
shouted continually that she was being brought as a 
wife for Talasius (Talasio). Since, therefore, ev ery- 
one honoured Talasius, they followed along and 
provided escort, joining in “the good w ishes and 
acclamations. Wherefore since Talasius’s marriage 
was happy, they became accustomed to iny oke 
Talasius in other marriages also, even as the Greeks 
invoke Hymen. 

82. Why is it that in the month of May at the time 
of aie full moon they throw into the river from the 
Pons Sublicius figures of men, calling the images 
thrown Argives ¢ ¢ 

Is it because in ancient days the barbarians who 

¢ Cf. 285 a, infra, and Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff.; Varro, De 
Lingua Latina, v.45; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman 
Antiquities, i, 38.2-3. Plutarch means the Argeé, the origin 
and meaning of which is a mystery (see V. Rose’s edition, pp. 
98 ff.). i 
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(272) BapBapot tods dducKopévous “EAAnvas ovtrws amw@r- 
Avoav; ‘HpakdAfs $€ Gavpacbels bn’ abray éravae 
3 Pakay {ia 
A A , bine, | 7 ww A A 
pev thy Eevoxroviay, edidake S€ To EOos Kal THY 
Serodaipoviay amopyovjevous elowdAa purretv, Ap- 
be pLuprovpe p p 
yetous 5€é tods “EAAnvas of radawot mévras duadds 
Je 3 wv A id ~ > , 
mpoonyopevov. et py) v7 Ata ta&v “Apxadwy mrode- 
pious Kat Tods "Apyetous bid THY yerTviaow ryov- 
Ci pévwr, ot wept Etvavdpov éx ris “EAAdSos duydvres 
Kal KarouknoavTes adToOe THY pvynoiKaKiay Kal THY 
éxOpav drepvdAarrov. 


fj 
33. “ Aca ti 76 maAaov odk edeizvovy €€w yupis 
~ tan ” I) ‘ € td ? te ” 
Tov vid ere Thy maLdiKyY HAuKiaY ExOVTwY ; 
“ ~ A ‘ a wy \ a 
H rodro pév kal Avkodpyos elfice, Tods Taidas 
? , “~ td oe cyanea A 
évevadyuv tots piditiots, omws eBilwyTar py 
Onpiwoas pnd’ ataxtws adda per’ ebdaPeias 
Tats ydovats mpoodepecbar, Tovs mpeaButépous oiov 
émuoxdmous Kat Beatas éxovtes; ovK EAaTToV 57) 
A W \ ft 2 \ a 29 4 
rotro Kat’ rods matépas adtods pa\ov aidetobar 
Kal owdpovety Tay vidv TapdvTwy: bmov yap av- 
lad , La £ , nf ay? 
aicxuvrotar yépovres, ws dnaw o [lAdtwv, évrabd 
avayKn Kal véous dvaisxuvToTdrous eivar. 


34. “ Ava ri tOv dAAwy ‘Papatwy év 7@ De- 

—D Bpovaptw penvt mowvpéerwv yoas Kal evayropovs 
cal , , ~ ¢ , 

tots teOvykoa. Aéxysos Bpodtos, ws Kurepwv 

toropykev, ev T@ AckeuBptw robr emparrev; iv 


1 $3) rodro Kal] 6€ rovrov Kai ro H. Richards. 
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lived in these parts used to destroy thus the Grecks 
whom they captured ? But Hercules, who was much 
admired by them, put an end to their murder of 
strangers and taught them to throw figures into the 
river, in imitation of their superstitious custom. 
The men of old used to call all Greeks alike Argives ; 
unless it be, indeed, since the Arcadians regarded 
the Argives also as their enemies because of their 
immediate proximity, that, when Evander and his 
men ® fled from Greece and settled here, they con- 
tinued to preserve their ancient feud and enmity. 


33. Wuy in ancient days did they never dine out 
without their sons, even when these were still but 
children ? 

Did Lycurgus introduce this custom also, and bring 
boys to the common meals that they might become 
accustomed to conduct themselves toward their plea- 
sures, not in a brutish or disorderly way, but with 
discretion, since they had their elders as supervisors 
and spectators, as it were 7 No less important is the 
fact that the fathers themselves would also be more 
decorous and prudent in the presence of their sons ; 
for ‘‘ where the old are shameless,” as Plato® remarks, 
“there the young also must needs be lost to all sense 
of shame.” 


34. Why is it that while the other Romans make 
libations and offerings to the dead in the month of 
February, Decimus Brutus, as Cicero ¢ has recorded, 
used to do so in the month of December? This was 


@ Who were Arcadians; cf. Virgil, Aeneid, viii. 52-151. 
> Laws, 729 c; also cited or referred to Jforalia, 14 8B, 
Tip, l44r. 
© De Legibus, ii. 21. 54. 
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(272) 8 odros 6 Avowrdvecav eredav Kal mp@ros éz- 

éxewa oTpat® duaBas tov rAs AnOns woTrapoy.”’ 

[lérepov, wamep uepas Anyovons Kal paynvos 
P0ivovtos eiwBacw evayilew of qodAol, Adyov exer 
Kal Tob evauTot KaTacTpepovtos ev TH TEAcvTaiw 
pyvi ryav rods TeOvnKoras; ore b€ THY pnvav 
tereuvtatos 6 AexeuBpuos. 

n te i e \ 6 ~ = A ‘ 

H xdovioy pév at tysat Oedv, tysdv dé Tods 
xGoviovs wpaidy e€o7., THY Kapma@v ardvrwy €idyn- 

E pore ouvréAevav ; 

“H ore Kwotor vy yay dpxopevor omdpou e- 
prjobae pdAvoro, TOV Karo TpoonKer 

“H Kpdve pév odros 6 piv tro ‘Pwpaiwr 
kabiépwrat, Kpdvov dé tdv Katw beady od Tav 
dva) vopilovaw ; 

nn i | ~ ¢ aA ~ a 

H peytsrns atrois €opris taév Kpoviwy xaf- 
eoTwWaons Kal ovvovatias TE wAEioTas Kal amroAavcets 

wi \ > 

éxew dSoKovons, cdofe Kal TavTys amrovewew TWas 
amapxas Tots teymndaw ; 

ol TobTo, TO* povov Bpodrov eva i ew ev TH peu 

uy) 

TOUTW, xabddou pedbds €o74; Kal yap TH Aapevria 
movoder Tov evaryiopov Kal xoas émupepovow emt Tov 
zvdgov tod AexeuBpiouv pnves. 


ae Gt \ 7 OQ. \ , canes 
35. “ Ava ré 8€ tHv Aapevriay, éraipay yeyevn- 
Pp pevnv, ovTw TyL6@ow; ”” 
"AdAnv yap etvar Aapevriay "“Akkay totopodtar 
‘ ¢€ ba , a ~ > / \ 
zHv “Pwpvdov tpoddv, ny 7@ “Ampirdw pnvi 
1 zotr0, 76 Bernardakis: odo. 
CilGls) Saye Chi uh Spanish Wars (72), 74; and 
Vlorus, Epitome, ii. 17. 12 
>’ That is, according to Brutus's reckoning. For the 
common people February continued to be the month of the 
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the Brutus who invaded Lusitania, and was the first 
to visit those remote places, and cross the river Lethé 
with an army.? 

Since most peoples are accustomed to make offer- 
ings to the dead at the close of the day and at the 
end of the month, is it not reasonable also to honour 
the dead in the last month ® at the turn of the year? 
And December is the last month. 

Or do these honours belong to deities beneath the 
earth, and is it the proper season to honour these 
deities when all the crops have attained consum- 
mation ? 

Or is it most fitting to remember those below when 
men are stirring the earth at the beginning of seed- 
time ? 

Or is it because this month has been consecrated 
to Saturn by the Romans, and they regard Saturn as 
an infernal, not a celestial god ? 

Or is it that then their greatest festival, the 
Saturnalia, is set; and it is reputed to contain the 
most numerous social gatherings and enjoyments, and 
therefore Brutus deemed it proper to bestow upon 
the dead first-fruits, as it were, of this festival also ? 

Or is this statement, that Brutus alone sacrificed 
to the dead in this month, altogether a falsehood ? 
For it is in December that they make offerings to 
Larentia and bring libations to her sepulchre. 


85. Axp why do they thus honour Larentia who 
was at one time a courtesan ? 

They record that there was another Larentia, 
Acca,¢ the nurse of Romulus, whom they honour in 
Parentalia, and February was once the last month (ef. 268 B, 
supra). 

© Of. W. F. Otto, Wiener Studien, xxxv. 62 ff. 
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TyGo. TH 8 éraipa Aapevria DaBdAav ént- 
> LA 2 f bs 4 tf 
KAnow eivar Aéyovaw, eyvapicby dé dia ToravTyy 
bles if - e , ie. ww > 
aiviav. CdKopdos tis “HpakdAdous, ws €oixev, azro- 
Aavwy oxodjs Clos elyev ev merTois Kal KUBots Th 
mTOAAG Sunwepevew* Kal ToTe, THY elwOdtwv Tailew 
avy avT@ Kai peTéxew THs TovavTys StaTpibys Kara, 
TUXNY LNndEevOS TapdvTos, adnuovar Tov Yeov mpov- 
A tf ~ ca i igen e 
Kadetro diaBadéobat tots KvBous pos adtov wamep 
éml pytots, vuxnoas ev evpéoOar tr mapa Tob Heod 
273 xpnorov, av dé RedOF, Setmvov adros tH bed 
mapacxely Kal peipaka Kadiv ovvavaravoopévny. 
€x tovrou b€ rods KUBous mpobewevos, Tov pev 
bwép éavtod, tov" 5° drép rob Deod Badrwy ercthOy. 
rats obv mpokAjccow eupéevwr tpdmeldy te dap- 
mpotépay mapeckevace TH Oe, Kat tiv Aapevriay 
Tapadapwv eudavas érapodoay ciotiace Kal KaT- 
ei ~ ~ 
éxAwev ev T@ lep@ Kal tas Opas dmv exAewe. 
A€yerar 5€ viKTwp evrvxeiv adr rov Bedv odK 
> / \ ~ UA a > > / 
avOputrivws Kal KeAeboat Badilew ewhev eis dyopav, 
Ba & dy evrdyn mpuitw, mpooéyew pddioTa Kai 
movetcbar pidov. dvactdcav obv tiv Aapertiav 
Badilew, kal ovvrvxetvy Twe TOV TAoVCIwY dyduwv 
\ al 
dé Kal mapynkuakdrwr dvona Tappovtiw®: yrwpr- 
obcicay Sé TovTw Kai CdvrTos dpyew Tod olkov Kat 
KAnpovoyfoa reAcvTyoavtos: voTepov dé ypdvois 
1 sov .. . Tov] THY... THY in all mss. except E. 


? Tappovriw} Carrutius in Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 10. 14 
and 17. 
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the month of April. But they say that the surname 
of the courtesan Larentia was Fabula. She became 
famous for the following reason®: a certain keeper 
of the temple of Hercules enjoyed, it seems, consider- 
able leisure and had the habit of spending the greater 
part of the day at draughts and dice ; and one day, as 
it chanced, there was present no one of those who were 
wont to play with him and share the occupation of 
his leisure. So, in his boredom, he challenged the 
god to throw dice with him on fixed terms, as it 
were: if he should win, he was to obtain some 
service from the god ; but if he should lose, he was 
to furnish a supper for the god at his own expense 
and provide a comely girl to spend the night with 
him. Thereupon he brought out the dice, and threw 
once for himself and once for the god, and lost. 
Abiding, therefore, by the terms of his challenge 
he prepared a somewhat sumptuous repast for the 
god and fetched Larentia, who openly practised the 
profession of courtesan. He feasted her, put her to 
bed in the temple, and, when he departed, locked the 
doors. The tale is told that the god visited her in 
the night, not in mortal wise, and bade her on the 
morrow go into the forum, and pay particular atten- 
tion to the first man she met, and make him her 
friend. Larentia arose, therefore, and, going forth, 
met one of the wealthy men that were unwed and 
past their prime, whose name was Tarrutius. With 
this man she became acquainted, and while he lived 
she presided over his household, and when he died, 
she inherited his estate ; and later, when she herself 


“@ Of. Life of Romulus, chap. v. (19 F ff.); Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, i. 10. 11-17; Augustine, De Civitate Dei, vi. 7; 
Tertullian, Ad Nationes, ii. 10, 
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(273) adriy reAeuTHcav 7H ToAEL THY odoiay dmoAuTEtY' 
ld 
bid Tas Tyas Exew radras. 


36. “ Aca ré mdAnv pilav Ovpida Kadotor, Tiv yap 
‘ , Te? a t 2 \ > Chet g 
devéotpav'’ rotro onpaive, Kal map adriy o 
, r hg a id b a” 
Kadovpevos Tuyns Oddapos att; 
Il la a 4 is c ‘\ i PA 
otepov ott LépBios 0 BaciWeds edtvyéoratos 
yevopevos S0€av axe 7H Toxn cvvetvar powrdon 
A Ub ‘ > / 
C dia Gupidos apds adrov; 
nn ~ A ~ ee > 2 ‘ A a 
H rodro pév podds eorw, évet dé Tapxuviou 
IIptoxov rod Bacwéws amobavevtos 4 yuri) Tava- 
KvAXs Eudpwv obca Kai BaartsKr Oia Ovpidos 
mpoktiaca Tots ToAitas éevérvxe Kal ovverecev 
dmosei~ar Baowda tov LépBrov, eoye Tav7nv 6 
ToTos THY erwmvupiar; 


37. ‘‘ Aut ri tv Tots Beois dvaTWenévay pdve. 
A A / ~ > / ~ 
7a oKkodAa vevdpuictat mepiopav adaviloueva TH 
ig A ia ~ Teli ? ha ? 
ypovw, Kal pyre mpoKwetv® pir’ émoxevalew; ”’ 
Ildrepov iva tHv dd€av oldpevor tots mpators 
a > ~ 
ovverdurety det Te mpdadatov Uropvya THS apeThs 
x 7 
D Cnt@ou comilew; 
av ~ ee ~ / A ~ ~ A 
H pdAdov ott rob ypovov ta oneta TAS Tpos 
rovs ToAeniovs Stadbopas dpavpotvros, adrods ava- 
ul \ a 7 fa td > 4 
AapPavew Kal Kawormo.ety eripPovev éote Kal pid- 
ie > A A 2 e775 ¢ ~ 
améxyOnuov; obdé yap map’ “EXAyow of mpérou 
1 devéarpav as in $22 ¥ and elsewhere: gawéozpav. 
2 gnuatves] an obvious correction for onpatvew, the infinitive 


and the indicative being not infrequently confused in the mss. 
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died, she left her property to the State; and for that 
reason she has these honours. 


36. Wuy do they call one of the gates the Window, 
for this is what fenestra means ; and why is the so- 
called Chamber of Fortune beside it ? @ 

Is it because King Servius, the luckiest of mortals, 
was reputed to have converse with Fortune, who 
visited him through a window ? 

Or is this but a fable, and is the true reason that 
when King Tarquinius Priscus died, his wife Tana- 
quil, a sensible and a queenly woman, put her head 
out of a window and, addressing the citizens, per- 
suaded them to appoint Servius king, and thus the 
place came to have this name ? ? 


87. Wuy is it that of all the things dedicated to the 
gods it is the custom to allow only spoils of war to 
disintegrate with the passage of time, and not to 
move them beforehand ¢ nor repair them ? 

Is it in order that men may believe that their 
repute deserts them at the same time with the 
obliteration of their early memorials, and may ever 
seek to bring in some fresh reminder of valour ¢ 

Or is it rather that, as time makes dim the 
memorials of their dissension with their enemies, it 
would be invidious and malicious to restore and 
renew them? Nor among the Greeks, either, do 


@ Cf. 322 rv, infra; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 569 ff, 

» Cf. 823 p, infra; Livy, i. 41. 

¢ That is, to move them away before they fell to pieces; 
for the ancients used to clear out their temples periodically. 





3 apoxwety F.C.B.: apocxasvoty Wyttenbach; apooxar- 
zvew(?) S. A. Naber: mpooxvveiv. 
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Xi a r ~ , if is) 
Wwovr Kat xaAKotv ornoavres TpoTatov eddoKt- 
potow. 


38. “ Ava ri Kéwros MéredAos dpytepeds yevd- 
Hevos Kal TaAAa Soxav dpdvysos elvar Kat moAuTiKOS 
> A > ¥ 3 é A ‘ ue ~ 
avnp éexaddvev oiwvileobar peta Tov LeEridov pjva 
‘ ~ 
tov viv Avvyovarov mpocayopevopevov; ” 
; : 
IIdrepov dre Kabdmep ayéepas dxpalovans 7 
3 ~ 
apxouevns mpatropev Ta Toradra Kal pyvos iora- 
rd 
pévov Kat ad€opevov, tas 8° dmoKAtrous ws axpy- 


KE pariorous g¢vdattopeba, mapamAnciws tov pera 


~ > lol 
pivas éxrw ypdvov wamep éorrépay Twa TOD éviav- 
a % , 7 , tA \ v7 
Tob Kal deiAnv dmoKAwvovTos 78n Kal POiwovros 
> 
évoplev'; 
we \ ~ old 7. > id A 
H Kal rots dpvict ypnoréov akpatots Kal TeE- 
, ~ ~ A 
Neiows; eiai Sé po tod Oépous Towwdroi- mepi Sé 
A , e ‘ > cal + ‘ih e A 
70 PUiwdmwpov ot prev dobevets Kal vooddets, of Sé 
s,) an a 
veotTol Kal ateAets, of bé wavTdmact Ppoddor bud. 
A a 
THY wpav éxtomilovres. 


a 7 \ , a \ Z sy > 

39. “Awa zi tots pt) otparevopevors prev ev 

/ > wa > , 3 Pediat 

otpatoTeo@ 8 aAAws avaotpehopévors odK e&hy 
W ~ / 2 A a“ czy 

avépa Badreiv roAduiov obdé tpdoar; 
1 a v © ¥. 3 i ~ 

Kat rotro Kdrwv 6 mpeoBirns év émiotoAR Tu 

va , A \ e\ i , > 

dedHAwKe, ypadwy mpos Tov viov Kal KEeAcvwr, Et 

mapeJein THs oTpareias amomAnpwoas Tov yxpdvov, 


1 évouilev Xylander: vopiew. 


2 As did the Boeotians after Leuctra: Cicero, De In- 
ventione, ii. 23 (69); cf. Diodorus, xiii, 24, 5-6. Of course 
this means substituting for the impromptu suit of armour, 
set on a stake, a permanent replica; but memorials of 
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they that first erected a trophy of stone or of bronze 4 
stand in good repute. 


38. Wny did Quintus Metellus,? when he became 
pontifex maximus, with his reputation for good sense 
in all other matters as well as in his statesmanship, 
prevent divination from birds after the month Sex- 
tilis, which is now called August ? 

Is it that. even as we attend to such matters in the 
middle of the day or at dawn, or in the beginning 
of the month when the moon is waxing, and avoid 
the declining days and hours as unsuitable for 
business, so likewise did Metellus regard the period 
of time after the first eight months as the evening 
or late afternoon, so to speak, of the year, since 
then it is declining and waning ? 

Or is it because we should observe birds when they 
are in their prime and in perfect condition? And 
this they are before the summer-time ; but towards 
autumn some are weak and sickly, others but nest- 
lings and not full-grown, and still others have 
vanished completely, migrating because of the time 
of year. 


39. Wuy were men who were not regularly en- 
listed, but merely tarrying im the camp, not allowed 
to throw missiles at the enemy or to wound them ? 

This fact Cato the Elder ® has made clear in one 
of his letters to his son, in which he bids the young 
man toreturn home if he has completed his term of 
service and has been discharged ; or, if he should 


battles had been popular for many years before this time, 
Cf. Moralia, 401 c-p. 
Dey, Caecilius Metellus Pius, consul 80 s.c. 
© Cf. Cicero, De Offciis, i. 11 (87). 
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iwooTpedew” 7 Tpoopevovra. AaBeiv Tapa 700 oTpa- 
THyod 70 eSeivar TpGoau Kal dvehety ToA€tLov. 

Ilérepov ort THY avayKny povyv e€ovciay etvai’ 
dei tod avedciv dvOpwrov, o 3 dvev vopov Kal 
MpooTaypatos TotTo mow@y avdpoddvos éori; 810 

Xpvodvrav enjvecev 6 Kipos, dre pedAdwv 
avatwpety moA€miov Kat THY KoTiba Sunppévos, aKov- 
cas TO avakAntiKoy adjKe tov davipa Kal ovK 
émaicey ws KeKwALLEVOS. 

"H det tov cuvordpevov modepiots Kat payd- 
pevov, av amodekuaon, i avumevOuvoy efvar pnd? 
ab@ov; od yap ovTw Baddsv TWO. Kal Tpwoas 
dgdnoer, ws dvywrv Kai dvaxwpnoas eBraifer. 
© prev ovv ddeyrevos orpareias amjMaxrac TeV 
OTpaTiwTiKdy vopwv: 6 8° altynoduevos TO TpaTTELv 
Ta TOV OTpaTevopevwn TaAw EeavTov brevOuvov TA 
vom Kal TO oTpaTny@ dédwxev. 


40. “ Ata ti 7® tepe? rod Atos otn eLeoTrw ev 
€ uy > a , 
vrailpw areihecbar; 

Ilérepov drt Kal matdas yupwodobae TaTpos Opav- 
Tos Kal mevOepob yapBpov ovx Scvov wv ovde Karov, 
ovde ouvedovovto TO maAaiov aAAnAoS; arip oe 
6 Leds Kal 76 ev drallpw padtora ws elvar doKet 
tot Aws eéveimov. 

” , > ~ 9 e ~ ~ € A 

H, xa@dmep ev vad Kat tep@ yvpvodv éavrov 
abéuirev eoTw, ovtw Tov bmapov dépa Kat Tov 


1 elvac] dodvas Ki. Kurtz. 


2 Cf. Xenophon, Cyropaedia, iv. 1. 3; and the note on 
Moralia, 236 £ (Vol. IIL. p. 420). 

» Cf. Aulus Gellius, x, 15. 
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stay over, to obtain permission from his general to 
wound or slay an enemy. 

Is it because sheer necessity alone constitutes a 
warrant to kill a human being, and he who does 
so illegally and without the word of command is 
a murderer? For this reason Cyrus also praised 
Chrysantas ? who, when he was about to kill an 
enemy, and had his weapon raised to strike, heard 
the recall sounded and let the man go without strik- 
ing him, believing that he was now prevented from 
so doing. 

Or must he who grapples with the enemy and 
fights not be free from accountability nor go un- 
seathed should he play the coward? For he does 
not help so much by hitting or wounding an cnemy 
as he does harm by fleeing or retreating. He, 
therefore, who has been discharged from service is 
freed from military regulations ; but he who asks 
leave to perform the offices of a soldier renders him- 
self again accountable to the regulations and to his 
general. 


40. Wiy is it not allowed the priest of Jupiter 
(Flamen Dialis) to anoint himself in the open air ¢ ® 

Is it because it used not to be proper or decent for 
sons to strip in their father’s sight, nor a son-in-law 
in the presence of his father-in-law, nor in ancient. 
days did they bathe together?* Now Jupiter is 
our father, and whatever is in the open air is in some 
way thought to be particularly in his sight. 

Or, just as it is against divine ordinance to strip one- 
self in a shrine or a temple, so also did they scrupu- 
lously avoid the open air and the space beneath the 


¢ Cf. Cicero, De Oratore, ii. 55 (224), with Wilkins’s note. 
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974 e , bd ‘ 6. “ 4 r) if n 

(274) droupdvov, dv7a Kal Dedv Kat daydveav preorov, 
? ~ i \ A ‘ ~ 2 if, 
eCevdaBodvr0 ; S06 Kal Ta, ToM4, TOY avayKatwr 
bo oreyy Spajiev € emUKPUTPTOLLEVOL Kal emucadumro- 
pevor rats olxiaus mpos TO Oetov. 

“H? ra pév povw Ta@ lepel, Ta 5¢ maow ro Tod 
vopov mpoarérakrar Od TOO tepéws; 810 Kal Tap’ 
Hiv TO pe oredavnpopetv Kat Kopay Kal po? 
atdypodpopety pndé trois DwKewv Opous eu Batvew 

C wea Acrroupynpara Tod apxovros €oTt TO O° 
éTaMpas py yevecbat mpd lonepias peroTepwis 
pnd _aumedov Téuvew mpo i lonpeptas eapwris opod 
Te maou dm Aobrat dua Tob dpxovros’ exarépov yap 
6 Katipos exeivds €or. 

Tov atrov ody tpdmov, ws eouke, Kal Tod Tapa 
Cd , ¢ r mu fs > ‘sh “py? @ a 
Pwpaiors iepéws ididy eore TO unl? inmw xpHovae 
PATE mAetovas vUKTaS dmrodnpelv Tpiav Ent amro- 
TiWecbar Tov widov, ad’ ob Kal * bAdpev i Kerdyrar. 

D woAda. 8 adda dyAcdrat raat 61a TOD tepéws: Hv ev 
>? \ Lf 2 € , A > f \ b 
éoTt Kal 70 ev brailpw pun dArcipecbar. To yap 

~ € ~ i. ~ 4 ‘ cal 
Enpadoipeity tdewpGvro “Pwatoe ofddpa, Kal rots 
aT ou A a W / 
ENyow olovrar pndév ovtws aitvov dovdAeias 
yeyovevat Kal padakias ws Ta yupvdowa Kal Tas 
Tmadatatpas moAbv dAvy Kal oxodny évtiktovoas® 
Tats méAeot Kal KaKocxoAiav’ Kal Td TadEepacTety 


e 7 added by Meziriacus («at in E). 
7 py added by Meziriacus. 
évtixtoveas| éevtexovcas in all mss. except E. 
4 xaxooxyoAlav] Wyttenbach suggests ddoAecyiav. 


3 








« Livy, v. 52. 13, says “not even one night.” Cf. also 
Tacitus, Annals, iii. 58 and 71. 

» Cf. Life of N es chap. vii. (64); Life of Marcellus, 
chap. v. (300 c); Varro, De Lingua Latina, y. 84; Festus, 
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heavens, since it was full of gods and spirits ? Where- 
fore also we perform many necessary acts under a 
roof, hidden and concealed by our houses from the 
view of Divine powers. 

Or are some regulations prescribed for the priest 
alone, while others are prescribed for all by the law 
through the priest >? Wherefore also, in my country, 
to wear a garland, to wear the hair long, not to have 
any iron on one’s person, and not to set foot within 
the boundaries of Phocis, are the special functions of 
an archon ; but not to taste fruit before the autumnal 
equinox nor to prune a vine before the vernal equinox 
are prohibitions disclosed to practically all alike 
through the archon; for those are the proper seasons 
for each of these acts. 

In the same way, then, it is apparently a special 
obligation of the Roman priest also not to use a horse 
nor to be absent from the city more than three nights @ 
nor to lay aside the cap from which he derives the 
name of flamen.’ But many other regulations are 
revealed to all through the priest, and one of them is 
the prohibition not to anoint oneself in the open air. 
For the Romans used to be very suspicious of rubbing 
down with oil, and even to-day they believe that 
nothing has been so much to blame for the en- 
slavement and effeminacy of the Greeks as their 
gymnasia and wrestling-schools, which engender 
much listless idleness and waste of time in their cities, 
as well as paederasty and the ruin of the bodies of 


s.v. Flamen Dialis; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman 
Antiquities, ii. 64.2. Varro’s etymology is “‘ Flamen quasi 
filamen ”’; Plutarch must have pronounced ¢A@uev “ ph(i)- 
lamen,”’ with “ph” a true aspirate as in “ uphill,” else there 
would be no justification for the alternative derivation from 
pileus (.Vuma, vii.). 
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‘ \ é AY uf ~ , La \ 
Kal 70 dtadeipew Ta capatra THV vewv Urvors Kal 
wepimdrous Kal Kwioeow edpvOpots Kal Siairats 
> , ae) de sia 38 ” 7 i ~ oO A 
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ayaryoavres av@? omdta&v Kal inméwy ayabdv 
evTparreAa Kai maAaoTpirat Kadol' AéyeoOat. Tadra 

~ U ~ 
yoiv epyov éotiv adnoduyety eis tralpov amodvo- 

{a € A i come! d > / ‘ 4] 
fevous: of 6€ Kar’ oikiavy dAeddpevor Kai Oepa- 
mevovTes EavTovs ovdey dpapTavovat. 


41. “Ata ti 70 radaiy vopuicpa mH pev elyev 
juopa mh wey ety 
> ~ , ol \ / td 
Iavod Simpdcwmov cikdva, mH dé mAotov mpvpyvav 
n ~ > / a? 
y Tpwpav ECVKEXAPGAY LEVY 5 
\ > ~ ~ 
IIdérepov ws ot modAdol A€yovow emi TynH Tod 
i / t , a > ph 
Kpdvou mAolw dtamepdoavros ects “IraXiav; 
“H ~ L wv i joe mn ~ re mw A 
1 rodro pev €otw emt moAA@y rAéyew, Kal yap 
*lavos kai Evavdpos xat Aiveias éx Oadarrys 
a Ey = » 
mpoockopiobnoar, éxeivo 0° av Tis .GAAov elxacetev 
oo | Ri A cal uh pa > il > > ~ 
ort Ta prev KaAa Tats wdAcalv eoTe TA 0? avayxKata: 
~ ~ foal ? 
Kal péyorov Tav pev Kad@v Wy edvopta, TOV § 
dvaykaiwy 4 edmopta: émei ToWwuv edKooptav® ev 
o bd my 
*lavos Karéornoev atrois e&nuepwmoas tov Biov, 
adfoviay S€ mapéyer tav avayKaiwy 6 moTapos 
” \ Se \ a 
TArdiwos By Kal Ta pev ek Baddrrns Ta O° amd THS 
x@pas Katakopilwr, otpBorov gaye TO vopiopa 
“A ey A \ 
Tod pev vouobérov To Sipoppov ws elpyrar Sia Tipv 
petaPoAnv, Tob b€ zoTapod 76 mopOyctov. 
‘Exrépw 3° éeypijcavto vopicpate Body éyovre Kat 


1 xadoi| all mss. except IE have xat xadot. 
3 evxoopiay| evvopiay in some Mss. 
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the young men with regulated sleeping, walking, 
rhythmical movements, and strict diet; by these 
practices they have unconsciously lapsed from the 
practice of arms, and have become content to be 
termed nimble athletes and handsome wrestlers 
rather than excellent men-at-arms and horsemen. It 
is hard work, at any rate, when men strip in the open 
air, to escape these consequences; but those who 
anoint themselves and care for their bodies in their 
own houses commit no offence. 


41. Wuy did their ancient coinage have stamped 
on one side a double-faced likeness of Janus, on the 
other the stern or the prow of a ship ? 4 

Is it, as many affirm, in honour of Saturn who 
crossed over to Italy in a ship ? 

Or, since this might be said of many, inasmuch as 
Janus, Evander, and Aeneas all landed in Italy after 
a voyage by sea, one might rather conjecture thus: 
some things are excellent for States, others are 
necessary ; and of the excellent things good govern- 
ment is the chief, and of the necessary things facility 
of provision. Since, therefore, Janus established 
for them an ordered government by civilizing their 
life, and since the river, which was navigable and 
permitted transportation both from the sea and 
from the land, provided them with an abundance of 
necessities, the coinage came to have as its symbol 
the twofold form of the lawgiver, as has been 
stated,’ because of the change he wrought, and the 
vessel as symbol of the river. 

They also used another kind of coinage, stamped 

Cf. Athenaeus, 692 ©; Ovid, Fasti,i. 229 ff.; Pliny, 
Natural History, xxxiii. 3 (45); Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 7. 
21-22. > 269 a, supra. 
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mpoBatov Kal bv Tapdanpov, edropobvres dao Tov 
Opepyudreov padora Kat Ty Tepiovotay amo ToU- 
Twv é€xovtes' 810 Kal TOV ovopdtwr moAXa Tots 

275 waAaots, Lviddot’ Kat BovBodkoi kat Idpxroe 
joav, ws DeveoréAdas® clpyxev. 


oe A , ~ ~ , ~ ~ 
42. “Ava ri 7® tod Kpdvov vad ypavra ta- 
puciw® T&v Sypooiwy xpynydtrwv, aya de Kal 
pvdaktynpiw Tv cupBodaiwv; ” 
Ildrepov dtu dd€a Karetye Kal Adyos odK civar 
t 3 > rd 20> 3 - / 
mAcovegiav év avOpdmors 088’ adixiav Kpdvov 
ig > \ / A a 
Basctevorros, ada mori kat {Oikaroovny 3 
“H 6 ore Kapmey evperis* kat® yewpytas HYEBOY 6 
Oeds; 9 yap dpmn Toiro onpaiver Kal ovy ws 
yéypadev “Avripayos ‘Howddw cevbdpevos 
Aéxpis® 5€ Sperdvy téuvwv amd pndea matpds 
> ~ > / , / ef 
Odpavot “Akpovidew Adowos Kpdvos  avrt- 
TETUKTO. 


kaprav 8 adfovia Kat didbeors yéveois éott vo- 
B ploparos: 810 Tov airiov Kal dvAaka srowwdvTaL THs 
<ddauovias. Baptupet be TOUT TO Tas dyopevas 
du’ evvea Tieepa@v em” dyopav ovrdSovs, vouvdivas 
d€ Kadoupevas, tepas tod Kpdvov vopilecbar mpa- 

1 NuiAkoc Xylander (cf. Life of Publicola, chap. xi.): 


LvddAror. 

2 MeveoréAdas the proper spelling: daweoréAAas. 

3 rapueiw, the regular form: rapeiw. 

4 ebpeTas siverat mss., aS Biicheler had conjectured (cf. 
956 a); ayérns Abresch: dperis. 

5 xat H. Richards: 7. § Aéxpis Xylander: A€xpre. 


@ Js Plutarch thinking of the suovetaurilia? Mr E. T 
Newell, President of the American Numismatic Society, has 
been kind enough to inform me that no early Roman coinage 
bears these symbols. 
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with the figures of a bull, a ram, and a boar,? because 
their prosperity came mostly from their live stock, 
and from these they also derived their affluence. 
This is the reason why many of the names of the 
ancient families are such as the Suillii, Bubulci, 
Porcii,®? as Fenestella © has stated. 


42. Wuy do they use the temple of Saturn as the 
public treasury and also as a place of storage for 
records of contracts ? 4 

Is it because the opinion and tradition prevailed 
that when Saturn was king there was no greed or 
injustice among men, but good faith and justice ? 

Or is it because the god was the discoverer of crops 
and the pioneer in husbandry? For this is what 
his sickle signifies and not as Antimachus,’ following 
Hesiod,’ has written : 

Here with sickle in hand was wrought the form of rough 

Cronus 
Maiming his sire at his side, who is Uranus, offspring of 
Acmon, 
Now abundant harvests and their disposal are what 
give rise to a monetary system ; therefore they make 
the god who is the cause of their good fortune its 
guardian also. Testimony to support this may be 
found in the fact that the markets held every eight 
days and called nundinae’ are considered sacred to 
> Of. Life of Publicola, chap. xi. (103 8); Varro, quoted by 
Nonius Marcellus, p. 189. 21 (ed. Miiller). 

¢ Peter, Frag. Hist. Rom. p. 272, Annales, Frag. 5. 

4 Cf. Life of Publicola, xii. (103 c). 

* Kinkel, Epicorum Graec. Frag. p. 287, Antimachus, 
Frag. 35. 

4 Theogony, 160 ff.; cf. Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 984-986. 

9 That is, the ninth day, by the Roman inclusive system 
of reckoning (¢f. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 16. 34). 
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43. “ Aud ti 8 of mpeaBevovres ets “Payiny o7ro- 

Oevotv emi tov 706 Kpdvov vadv Badifovres aro- 
C ypadovrat mpos tovs émapxyous Tod Taptetov;” 

dtepov ws E€vov Tod Kpdvov yevopevov Kat dua 
Toro Tots E€vois yatpovros, 7) Kai TodTo AveTaL 
Th toropta.; TO yap maAady, ws okey, of Tapiat 
€€via_ Tots mpeoPevovow emepTov (exahetro dé 
“ Navria’” 7a, TELTOpEVA), Kal vooouvTwv én- 
epéAovto Kal reAcuTHGavTas EDarrov ex Snpoctov: 
viv 8 b70 TAnPous THv ddixvovperwy mpécBewv 
exréAeimTau TO THs Samavys, pever O° Ett TO Tots 
emapxols Too Tajetov mpoevTuyydvew Sia TAS 
amoypapys. 

44, “ Aud ti 7@ iepet tod Ards ot eEeoTw dpud- 
oa;”’ 

Ildzepov dt Bacaves tis eAevbpwr 6 6pkos €oTi, 
bet 8 éBacdvorov civat Kal TO o@pa Kal THY 
poxry ToD tepéws ; 

D “H ore wept puKpav dmoretabae Tov Ta Beta Kai 
péyioTa memioTeupevov ovK eikos eaTW; 

“H ott mas épKos els Katapay TeAevTa THs émt- 


1 Aavria Abresch: Aavreca. 





# Presumably the quaestores aerarii. 
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Saturn, for it was the superabundance of the harvest 
that initiated buying and selling. 

Or is this a matter of angienn history, and was 
Valerius Publicola the first to make the temple of 
Saturn the treasury, when the kings had been over- 
thrown, because he believed that the place was 
well-protected, in plain sight, and hard to attack 
secretly ? 


43. Wnuy do the ambassadors to Rome, from what- 
ever country they come, proceed to the temple of 
Saturn, and register with the prefects of the treasury ¢ 

Is it because Saturn was a foreigner, and conse- 
quently takes pleasure in foreigners, or is the solution 
of this question also to be found in history? For it 
seems that in early days the treasurers @ used to send 
gifts to the ambassadors, which were called lautia, and 
they cared for the ambassadors when they were sick, 
and buried them at public expense if they died ; but 
now, owing to the great number of embassies that 
come, this expensive practice has been discontinued ; 
yet there still remains the preliminary meeting w ith 
the prefects of the treasury in the guise of registration. 


44, Wuy may not the priest of Jupiter (Flamen 
Dialis) take an oath ? ® 
Is it because an oath is a kind of test to prove that 


men are free-born, and neither the body nor the soul ~ 


of the priest must be subjected to any test? 

Or is it because it is unreasonable to distrust in 
trivial affairs him who is entrusted with holy matters 
of the greatest importance ? 

Or is it because every cath concludes with a curse 


Cf. Livy, xxxi. 50; Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 
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vygapevou oy ekeivou, Tots Tuppyvois Um€axero 
Kpar7oas waxy duicew Tov olvov: Abvelas de amy 
uToaxeow avrob mub6jLevos tots Jeots Tov otvov 
Kabiépwoe, Kat pera 70 vuchoae ovvayayoyv To 
Kaprevbev efexee T™po TOD fepob Tis "Adpodirns. 

“H «ai rodro ovpBordv é €or ToD Xpfvac deg 
éopralew aAAG p47) peBvovras, ws Tay decay pe 
Tots exxéovar Xaipovtwy Tov moAdv dkparov 7) Tots 
mvovat; 


ce \ ‘ ‘ ~ ov \ > ta 
46. “Ava zi tov ris Opras vaov avewyp.evov 
efyov ot maXavol dia mavres; 
IIdrepov, ws ’Avriotios AaBeav® iordpyKe, Tot 


4 Odevepadionr] Odwadiwy Ursinus. 
2 Melévrios Nylander: Pufdyrios. 
*Avriorios AaBedw Nylander: ’Avriéottxos Adxav. 





C $f Life of Alcibiades, xxii. (202 ¥). 
Cf. Ovid, Masti, iv. 877 ff. : Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
te Antiquities, i. 65: Pliny, Natural History, xiv. 
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on perjury, and a curse is an ill-omened and gloomy 
thing? This is the reason why priests may not even 
invoke curses upon others. At any rate the priestess 
at Athens who was unwilling to curse Alcibiades at 
the people’s bidding won general approval, for she 
declared that she had been made a priestess of prayer, 
not of cursing.4 

Or is it because the danger of perjury is a public 
danger if an impious and perjured man leads in prayer 
and sacrifice on behalf of the State ? 


45. Wuy on the festival of the Veneralia do they 
pour out a great quantity of wine from the temple of 
Venus ?? 

Is it true, as most authorities affirm, that Mezentius, 
general of the Etruscans, sent to Aeneas and offered 
peace on condition of his receiving the year’s vintage ? 
But when Aeneas refused, Mezentius promised his 
Etruscans that when he had prevailed in battle, he 
would give them the wine. Aeneas learned of his 
promise and consecrated the wine to the gods, and 
after his victory he collected all the vintage and 
poured it out in front of the temple of Venus. 

Or is this also symbolic, indicating that men should 
be sober and not drunken on festival days, since the 
gods take more pleasure in those who spill much 
strong drink than in those who imbibe it ? 


46. Wuy did the men of old keep the temple of 
Horta continually open ? 
Is it, as Antistius Labeo has stated, that since ‘‘ to 


12 (88), where the authority cited is Varro. Plutarch speaks 
of the festival of Vinalia (April 23) as Veneralia perhaps 
because Venus (together with Jupiter) was the protecting 
deity of the vine. 
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2 2 

Anvikdv dvopdrwv éott Kat dydot Bedv émicKo- 
modoav Kat efop@cav; dlev as akoysyrov Kal 
ddmvov dia TavTos avewypevov wv TO tepov adris. 

Ei pevroe tiv wpav dpbds 6 AaBewv and rob 
mapoppav avopdcbar Sdédeye,? oKdmer pry Tov 
os eparwpa® " TpOoTpeTTUKOV Twa Kal _Tapoppn- 
TuKOv oVvTa obpBovhoy 7 Sypaywyov ovrws c@vo- 
pedoBau daréov, obk amo Tis apas Kal edyAs ws 
éviow A€yovat. 


47. “ Ata ri rd rod ‘Hdatorou tepov Ew 6- 
aT ¢ ¢ - av 

ews 6 “Pwptdos iSpicaro; 

Ildrepov 81a ry Hvboroyoupevny ™pos "Apa 

, ~ 

Cndotumiav Tob ‘H¢aiorov be "Agpodimmy vios 
etvat Soxay * ‘Apeos ovK émoujcaTo atvouKov ovd’ 
opoToAw adrov; 

n ~ A > if > - > rl ‘ 
: H Touro jev aBeArepov, @rodopnOn 8 (6 vads 
€€ apxyis auvedpiov Kal BovAeutiipiov amdéppytov 
at7@ peta Tariov tod cupBacrevoavtos, dws 

1 éhuvdew Nylander: xAewvecv. 

2 Sedacxe] Séderx7ae in all mss. except E (déSex7ae Bernar- 
dakis). 3 wparwpa F.C.B.: wpdropa. 
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urge on ”’ is expressed by hortari, Horta is the goddess 
who urges us on, as it were, and incites us to noble 
actions ; and thus they thought that, since she was 
ever active, she should never be procrastinating nor 
shut off by herself nor unemployed ? 

Or rather do they call her, as at present, Hora, 
with the first syllable lengthened, an attentive and 
very considerate goddess, who, since she was pro- 
tective and thoughtful, they felt was never indifferent 
nor neglectful of human affairs ? 

Or is this too, like many other Latin words, a Greek 
word, and does it signify the supervising and 
guardian goddess ? Hence her temple was continu- 
ally open since she neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

If, however, Labeo be right in pointing out that 
Hora is derived from “ parorman”’ * (to urge on), con- 
sider whether we must not declare that orator is 
thus to be derived, since an orator is a counsellor or 
popular leader who stimulates, as it were, and 
incites ; and it is not to be derived from “ impre- 
cating ” or “ praying ”’ (orare), as some assert. 


47. Wuy did Romulus build the temple of Vulcan 
outside the city ? 

Was it in consequence of Vulcan’s fabled jealousy 
of Mars because of Venus ® that Romulus, the reputed 
son of Mars, did not give Vulcan a share in his home 
or his city ? 

Or is this a foolish explanation, and was the temple 
originally built as a secret place of assembly and 
council-chamber for himself and his colleague Tatius, 


@ Plutarch here (in hora, hérman, (h)drator),asoften, makes 
havoc of etymology and quantity. 
> Cf. Homer, Od. viii. 266-359. 
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1 Kevovadltwv Meziriacus : Kwvoradior, 
2 dpxnv Meziriacus: apxew. 
3 zapayyedias Wyttenbach: émayyeAlas. 
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that here they might convene with the senators and 
take counsel concerning public affairs in quiet without 
being disturbed ? 

Or was it that since Rome, from the very beginning, 
has been in great danger from conflagrations, they 
decided to show honour to this god, but to place his 
temple outside of the city ? @ 


48. Why is it that at the festival of the Consualia 
they place garlands on both the horses and the asses 
and allow them to rest ? 

Is it because they celebrate this festival in honour 
of Poseidon, god of horses,® and the ass enjoys a 
share in the horse’s exemption ? 

Or is it that since navigation and transport by sea 
have been discovered, pack animals have come to 
enjoy a certain measure of ease and rest ? 


49. Wuy was it the custom for those canvassing for 
office to do so in the toga without the tunic, as Cato 
has recorded ? ¢ 

Was it in order that they might not carry money in 
the folds of their tunic and give bribes ? 

Or was it rather because they used to judge candi- 
dates worthy of office, not by their family nor their 
wealth nor their repute, but by their wounds and 
sears? Accordingly that these might be visible to 
those that encountered them, they used to go down 
to their canvassing without tunics. 

Or were they trying to commend themselves to 
popular favour by thus humiliating themselves by 
their scanty attire, even as they do by hand-shaking, 
personal appeals, and fawning behaviour ? 

2.07. Vitruvius. 1. 
> Cf. Life of Romulus, chap. xiv. (25 p). 
¢ Cf. Life of Coriolanus, chap. xiv. (219 r-220 a). 
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1 -Arquos Xylander: z70s. 
érepov] all mss. except E have ératpov. 


4 Cf. Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 


2 
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50. Wny did the priest of Jupiter (‘amen Dialis) 
resign his office if his wife died, as Ateius has 
recorded ? 2 

Is it because the man who has taken a wife and 
then lost her is more unfortunate than one who has 
never taken a wife? Tor the house of the married 
man is complete, but the house of him who has 
married and later lost his wife is not only incomplete, 
but also crippled. 

Or is it because the wife assists her husband in the 
rites, so that many of them cannot be performed 
without the wife’s presence, and for a man who has 
lost his wife to marry again immediately is neither 
possible perhaps nor otherwise seemly? Wherefore 
it was formerly illegal for the flamen to divorce his 
wife ; and it is still, as it seems, illegal, but in my day 
Domitian once permitted it on petition. The priests 
were present at that ceremony of divorce and per- 
formed many horrible, strange, and gloomy rites.” 

One might be less surprised at this resignation of 
the flamen if one should adduce also the fact that 
when one of the censors died, the other was obliged 
to resign his office °; but when the censor Livius 
Drusus died, his colleague Aemilius Scaurus was un- 
willing to give up his office until certain tribunes 
ordered him to be led away to prison. 


51. Wuy is a dog placed beside the Lares that men 
call by the special name of praestites, and why are the 
Lares themselves clad in dog-skins ? 4 

Is it because “‘ those that stand before ” are termed 


> Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, vol. vii. p. 422. 
© Cf Mivyav. ol. 6, ies vizier os IX. 34. 
€°Cf. Ovid, Pasta v. 129 ff. 
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1 «ai added by Bernardakis. 
2 Hidvoveta} EdAeBuia Amyot. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 361 8, 419 a, 1051 c. 
> Of. Pliny, Natural [istory, xxix. 4 (58). 
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praestites, and, also because it is fitting that those who 
stand before a house should be its guardians, terri- 
fying to strangers, but gentle and mild to the inmates, 
even as a dog is ? 

Or is the truth rather, as some Romans affirm, that, 
just as the philosophic school of Chrysippus? think 
that evil spirits stalk about whom the gods use as 
executioners and avengers upon unholy and unjust 
men, even so the Lares are spirits of punishment 
like the Furies and supervisors of men’s lives and 
houses ? Wherefore they are clothed in the skins of 
dogs and haye a dog as their attendant, in the belief 
that they are skilful in tracking down and following 
up evil-doers. 


52. Wuy do they sacrifice a bitch to the goddess 
called Geneta Mana® and pray that none of the 
household shall become ‘“‘ good ” ? 

Is it because Geneta is a spirit concerned with the 
generation and birth of beings that perish? Her 
name means some such thing as ‘“ dux and birth ” or 
“flowing birth.” ° Accordingly, just as the Greeks 
sacrifice a bitch to Hecaté,? even so do the Romans 
offer the same sacrifice to Geneta on behalf of the 
members of their household. But Socrates ¢ says that 
the Argiyes sacrifice a bitch to Eilioneia by reason of 
the ease with which the bitch brings forth its young. 
But does the import of the prayer, that none of them 
shall become “good,” refer not tothe human members 
of a household, but to the dogs? For dogs should 
be savage and terrifying. 

© An attempt to derive the name from genitus (-a, -um) and 
manare. 

4 Cf. 280 c, infra. 

* Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv. p. 498. 
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1 ypnotovs Polus: axpyorous. 
2 xoupOs Nylander: Kal Kopyods. 


3 edyijs| dpyijs some Mss. 
4 ai] omitted in all mss. except E. 





9 Frag. 592 (ed. V. Rose); cf. Moralia, 292 x, infra. 
> Of. xpnoré xatp on Greek tombstones. 
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Or, because of the fact that the dead are grace- 
fully called “ the good,” are they in veiled language 
asking in their prayer that none of their household 
may die? One should not be surprised at this ; Aris- 
totle,* in fact, says that there is written in the treaty 
of the Arcadians with the Spartans: ‘‘ No one shall 
be made good? for rendering aid to the Spartan party 
in Tegea ”’ ; that is, no one shall be put to death. 


53. Wiry do they even now, at the celebration of 
the Capitoline games, proclaim “ Sardians for sale !”’,¢ 
and why is an old man led forth in derision, wearing 
around his neck a child’s amulet which they call a 
bulla 4 ? 

Is it because the Etruscans called Veians fought 
against Romulus for a long time, and he took this 
city last of allé and sold at auction many captives 
together with their king, taunting him for his 
stupidity and folly ? But since the Etruscans were 
originally Lydians, and Sardis was the capital city 
of the Lydians, they offered the Veians for sale under 
this name ; and even to this day they preserve the 
custom in sport. 


54. Wiy do they call the meat-markets macella 
and macellae ? 

Is this word corrupted from mageiroi (cooks) 
and has it prevailed, as many others have, by forec 
of habit? For ¢ and g have a close relationship in 


© So apparently ene ; but the Latin Sardi venales 
can mean nothing but “ Sardinians for sale.’’ Plutarch, or 
nis authority, has confused Sardi with Sardiani (Sardians). 

Ch Ore Life of Romulus, xxv. (33 £). 

¢ This is quite contrary to the traditional account (ef. for 
example, Livy, vi. 21-23), according to which Veii was no! 
captured until 396 B.c. 
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guvekpoteito maldvrwy Kal yopevovTwy.  etT” 


1 KapPiriov Xylander: Kapfecdéiov. 
2 7 Tifoup: Petavius: 7 Bovpids or Bovpe. 





@ Cf. 278 x, infra: 

> Cf. Livy, ix. 80; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 653 ff.; Valerius 
Maximus, ii. 5. 4; see also Classical Weekly, 1921, p. 51. 
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Latin, and it was only after many years that they 
made use of g, which Spurius Carvilius ? introduced. 
And J, again, is substituted lispingly for r when 
people make a slip in the pronunciation of r because 
of the indistinctness of their enunciation. 

Or must this problem also be solved by history ? 
For the story goes that there once lived in Rome a 
violent man, a robber, Macellus by name, who de- 
spoiled many people and was with great difficulty 
caught and punished; from his wealth the public 
meat-market was built, and it acquired its name from 
him. 


55. Wuy is it that on the Ides of January the 
flute-players are allowed to walk about the city 
wearing the raiment of women ? ? 

Is it for the reason commonly alleged? They used 
to enjoy, as it seems, great honours, which King 
Numa had given them by reason of his piety towards 
the gods. Because they were later deprived of these 
honours by the decemviri, who were invested with 
consular power,” they withdrew from the city. There 
was, accordingly, inquiry made for them, and a 
certain superstitious fear seized upon the priests 
when they sacrificed without flutes. But when the 
flute-players would not hearken to those sent to 
summon them to return, but remained in Tibur, 
a freedman secretly promised the officials to bring 
them back. On the pretext of having sacrificed to the 
gods, he prepared a sumptuous banquet and invited 
the flute-players. Women were present, as well 
as wine, and a party lasting all the night was 
being celebrated with merriment and dancing, when 


* Consuluri potestate. 
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é€aidvns 6 advOpwros euBadwyv Adyov ws Tod 
78 maTpwros éemidvtos adT@ kal TapaTTopevos’ cuv- 
- A 9 A > id Ede fs 4 fs 
émevoe TOs avAnras avaBavras ep’ ayatas d€éppecr 
‘ 
KUKAWw reptkaduTTopevas eis TO TiBoups Kopile- 
ofa. Totro 8 Hv amdrn: Tmepiayaywy yap Tas 
apagas ov ovvopOvras avrovs da Tov olvov Kal TO 
oxotos éAabev ets ‘Pwyny Katayaywv damavtas 
Lid > ie > i A A A U 
ewlev: ervyxavov 5° ot TmoAAol dia THY Tavvvyxida 
Kat Tov mdrov ev eobjow avOwats Kat yuvatkelats 
ovres. ws ovv ereicbnoay b7o THY apxovTwy Kat 
B dunaynoav, evopicOn tiv jugpav éxewnv otTws 
3 a“ A ~ / 
aptrexopevous aofeiv dia THs méAews. 


i Ava rt TO THs Kappévrns t fepov e€ apxijs 
See al pnrépes idptoacba Kal viv pardiora 
aéBovrat; 

Aéyerau ydp Ts Adyos, ws exwAvOnoav bro THs 
BovdAjs at yovaikes oxnpace xpjabar Cevarois: 
ouvebevro oby" dAAyAaus p49) kvioxeobar pnde TiK- 
TELV, apuvopevat TOUS avopas, Axpis ov fLeTeyvwoar 
Kal ouvexwpnoav avrats' yevonevwy b€ maidwr 
edrexvotcat Kal voAuTeKvotca. 76 THS Kapyévrns 
tepov tOpvcarro. 

Thy dé Kappévray of pev® Edavipov pnrépa 
CAdyovow obcay éABety cis “Iradtav ovopalonerny 
Oduw, ws 8 €or, Nexoortpatny: epetpous dé 
xpyopots ddoveay to tav Aatiwy Kappévrav 
dvopdlecbar Ta yap ery “ Kappwa” Kadotow. 

1 rapatropevos| taparropevous Helmbold. 

2 ody] in E only. 

3 of pev Wyttenbach: ofyaz. 





af. Livys va Cound, anexccxiye leanne 
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suddenly the freedman interrupted, saying that 
his patron was coming to see him, and, in his per- 
turbation, he persuaded the flute-players to climb 
into wagons, which were screened round about with 
skins, to be conveyed back to Tibur. But this was a 
trick, for he turned the wagons around, and, without 
being detected, since the flute-players comprehended 
nothing because of the wine and the darkness, at 
dawn he had brought them all to Rome. Now the 
majority of them happened to be clad in raiment of 
feminine finery because of the nocturnal drinking- 
bout ; when, therefore, they had been persuaded and 
reconciled by the officials, it became their custom 
on that day to strut through the city clad in this 
manner. 


56. Wuy are the matrons supposed to have 
founded the temple of Carmenta originally, and 
why do they reverence it now above all others ? 

There is a certain tale repeated that the women 
were prevented by the senate from using horse- 
drawn vehicles?; they therefore made an agree- 
ment with one another not to conceive nor to bear 
children, and they kept their husbands at a distance, 
until the husbands changed their minds and made 
the concession to them. When children were born 
to them, they, as mothers of a fair and numerous 
progeny, founded the temple of Carmenta. 

Some assert that Carmenta was the mother of 
Evander and that she came to Italy ; that her name 
was Themis, or, as others say, Nicostraté; and 
that because she chanted oracles in verse, she was 
named Carmenta by the Latins, for they call verses 
carmina. 
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n Fol \ 

(278) Oé dé Motpav yyotvra tv Kappévray elvar Kat 

dua Toito dew att Tas pytépas. aT. 6é Too 

dvopatos 70 érupov “ éorepypevn vod” dia Tas 

/ a > Ay [x ~ Vs 

Beodopycers. d0ev ot Ta Kappa TH Kapyevryn 

rotvoua mapecyer, aAAa pdddov am éxeivyns 

exrnOn bia TO TOUS xpNopovs ev EmregL Kal peTpots 
evOovoimoav doe. 


57. “Ata ri 7H ‘Poupivn Odovca yada Kara- 
omevdovot TOV tepa@v, oivov 8 od mpoadépovow; ” 
n cs ~ ~ ¥ A ~ \ 
H potpay Aartvor thy OndAjv Kadofcr, Kat 
“2 cod 7 a an 7m 9 eo ¢€ 
oupwaAruw dvopacijvat Aéyovaw, map’ dcov 7 
AvKawa TH ‘Pwpvaw tiv OnAjv mapéoxyev; wameEp 
D ody jets tas Tpedovoas Ta waidia ydAaKkte On- 
Novas” amo THs OnAfis Kadodpev, odrws 4 ‘Povpiva 
OnrAd tis® obca Kat TUOAvy Kal Kovpotpddos ov 
mpoolerar tov axpatov ws BAaBepov dvra Tots 
vyriots. 


cc A id ~ a A 4 iv 
58. “ Ava ri r&v ovykAnticdy rovs ev marépas 
ovyyeypapypevous, Tovs 8° amAds matépas mpoo- 
nyopevov ; ”” 
“H A ‘ > 3 a / ¢ ‘ ~ 
Tovs pev e€€ apyfs Karaveyynlevtas bao Tob 
‘Pwpydrov matépas éxdAovv Kal matpixious, oiov 
etratpisas évrTas, matépas aitayv exovras azro- 
SeiEar: tods 8 votepov éemeyypadeytas ek TaV 
SnpotiKay ovyyeypappevous Tatépas wvopacav ; 
1 “Poupwadw Bernardakis: povpdvadw. 


2 @nrovas] OnAods Valckenaer. 
3 @pAd tus Valckenaer: @yAwzis (-75). 
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But others think that Carmenta is a late, and that 
this is the reason why the matrons sacrifice to her. 
‘The true meaning of the name is ‘“ deprived of 
sense,’ ¢ by reason of her divine transports. Where- 
fore Carmenta was not so named from carmina, but 
rather carmina from her, because, in her divine frenzy, 
she chanted oracles in verse and metre.® 


57. Wuy do the women that sacrifice to Rumina 
pour milk over the offerings, but make no oblation of 
wine in the ceremony ? 

Is it because the Latins call the teat ruma, and 
assert that Ruminalis * acquired its name inasmuch 
as the she-wolf offered its teat to Romulus? There- 
fore, as we call wet-nurses ‘helonai from thele (teat), 
even so Rumina is she that gives suck, the nurse 
and nurturer of children; she does not, therefore, 
welcome pure wine, since it is harmful for babes. 


58. Wuy did they use to address some of the 
senators as Conscript Fathers, others merely as 
Fathers ? @ 

Is it because they used to call those senators 
originally assigned to that body by Romulus fathers 
and patricians, that is to sav “well-born,” since 
they could point out their fathers, while they 
called those who were later enrolled from the com- 
moners conscript fathers ? 


4 That is, carens mente. 

> Cf. Life of Romulus, xxi. (31 a); Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Roman Antiquities, i. 31; Strabo, v. 35, p. 230; 
Ovid, Fasti, i. 619 ff. 

¢ Cf. 320 pv, infra, and Life of Romulus, iv. (19 p)s 
Ovid, Fasti, ii. 411 ff. 

4 Cf. Life of Romulus, xiii. (25 4). 

G (Opesuivniyoertsy 0) 
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59. “Aca 7é Kowds Fv Bapos “IHpaxddous Kat 
Movadv; ”’ 

"H ove ypdppara rods wept Evarvdpov €didatev 
“HpaxAfjs, ws “IdBas iordpyke; Kal 7d mpadypa 
aeuvov evouileto, didovs Kat ovyyeveis SiSacKov- 
tw: ope S Apavto pcos SiddoKcew, Kai mpOros 
avéwte ypapparodiSackarctoy Dardpeos KapBidios, 
dmehevOpos KapBtAiov rod mpwtov yayeriy éx- 
Baddvros. 


60. “Arca ri, dvotv Bwudv ‘Hpakddous dvtewyr, 
od petadapBavovar yuvaixes oddé yevovrar Tav emt 
rob petlovos Ovopeveny ; = 

Tldrepov ort Trav iepav at mept THY Kapyevray 
dorépycav, borepnce de Kal TO Twaptenv yévos: 
dOev cipydopevor THs Ooivns é EOTLLEVenV Tov dAAwy 
Tliweapror mpoonyopevnoay: 7 dua Ta puCodAoyov- 
eva. TEpt TOO xiT@vos Kal THs Anuaveipas; 


2 


61. “ Aca zé tov Beov éxeivov, @ pddvora | iy 
‘Pésuny olen mpoorjicer kal guddrrew, ety éortv 
appyy etre OyAca, Kal Adyew drretpnrat Kat n- 
rev Kal ovopalew; Tavrny dé Tv amdppnow 
é€arrovat devorSarpovias, toropobvres Odaréptov 
Lwpavov amodécbar kaxds dia 70 eEermetv.”’ 

IIdrepov, ws trav ‘Pwpaikdv twes toropjKacw, 





* Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii. p. 470. 

> Cf, 277 b, supra. 

© Cf. the note on 267 c, supra. 

4 An attempt to derive the word from Greek zewd, “ be 
hungry”: see further Livy,i.7; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 


Roman Antiquities, i. 40. 
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59. Wuy did Hercules and the Muses have an 
altar in common ? 

Is it because Hercules taught Evander’s people 
the use of letters, as Juba? has recorded? And 
this action was held to be noble on the part of men 
who taught their friends and relatives. It was a 
long time before they began to teach for pay, and 
the first to open an elementary school was Spurius 
Carvilius,? a freedman of the Carvilius © who was 
the first to divorce his wife. 


60. Wny, when there are two altars of Hercules, 
do women receive no share nor taste of the sacrifices 
offered on the larger altar ? 

Is it because the friends of Carmenta came late 
for the rites, as did also the clan of the Pinarii ? 
Wherefore, as they were excluded from the banquet 
while the rest were feasting, they acquired the name 
Pinarii (Starvelings).? Or is it because of the fable 
of Deianeira and the shirt ? ¢ 


61. Wny is it forbidden to mention or to inquire 
after or to call by name that deity, whether it be 
male or female, whose especial province it is to 
preserve and watch over Rome?’ This prohibition 
they connect with a superstition and relate that 
Valerius Soranus came to an evil end because he 
revealed the name. 

Is it because, as certain Roman writers have 


¢ The shirt anointed with the blood of Nessus which 
Ieianeira supposed to be a love charm. She sent the shirt 
to Heracles and thereby brought about his death; hence 
Heracles may be supposed to hate all women; see Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, or Ovid, [Teroides, ix. 

1 Cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia, iii. 9. 3; Pliny, Vatural 
History, xxviii. 4 (18). 
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exkAjoes tot Kal yontetar Dedv, ais voptlovres 

Kat avrot Geovs Twas exKkekAjobar mapa Ta@Y TroAe- 
279 piwy Kal metwKyKEevas mpos adTods’ éhoBodvTo TO 

abro mabetv th érépwv; womep odv Tupioe Seopovs 

dydAwace Aéyovra meptBarewv, erepo. & airety 

eyyunras emt Aourpov q Kabappov Twa mporep~ 

movres, oUTWs wovTo ‘Pwaior TO dppynTov Kal TO 

ww > 4 > ~ \ 

adyvwotov aodadestarnv elvat Beovd Kai BeBaro- 

TaTyY dpovpay. 

wv Ve € , ie A 
H xa€dep ‘Opnpa memoinrat 7d 
a > 42 \ ip 
yaia 8 er? vv) mavtwv 

ae ore A ‘ , ‘ Si 

OWS Ob avOpwroe TOUS Beods mavras o¢Bwvrat Kat 

TYLDOt Tay viv Kowds Exovras,” odrws dareKpv- 

pavro Tov KUpLOV Tijs owrnpias ot tadatot ‘Pw- 

juator, Povddpevor Ha) pidvov tobrov aAAd mavTas 

b70 THY TodiTay Tods Deods TYysaobar; 


B62. “ Aca ri tv Aeyopévew Diriaréwy,* “EAAy- 
viott & ofov etpynvorrodv Kat’ orovdoddpwr, 6 
Kadovpevos : mdrep marparos i evomilero béyworos : 
€oTt 0° odTos, @ Tarp oF Kal maides etouv: eet 
dé Kal viv Tpovojiay Twa, wad mioTw: ot yap 
ozparynyot Ta Se” edpopdiav Kal wpav émysredAods 
dedueva Kat owdpovos dvdakiis cwpata TovTots 
mapakaratiGevra..” 

1 adrods Hatzidakis: adrous. 
2 éru Homer: ott. 
3 éxyovras Meziriacus: éxovres. 


4 Miraddwy Bernardakis: ¢idadéwv (-iwv E). 
5 «at added by H. J. Rose. 


¢ Cf., for example, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman 
Antiyuities, xiii. 3; Livy, v. 21 (the evocatio of Juno from 
Veii); Macrobius, Saturnalia, iii. 9. 7 and 14-16. 
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recorded, there are certain evocations and enchant- 
ments affecting the gods, by which the Romans also 
believed that certain gods had been called forth? 
from their enemies, and had come to dwell among 
themselves, and they were afraid of having this 
same thing done to them by others? Accordingly, 
as the Tyrians? are said to have put chains upon 
their images, and certain other peoples are said to 
demand sureties when they send forth their images 
for bathing or for some other rite of purification, 
so the Romans believed that not to mention and 
not to know the name of a god was the safest and 
surest way of shielding him. 
Or as Homer ¢ has written, 


Earth is yet common to all, 


so that mankind should reverence and honour all the 
gods, since they possess the earth in common, even 
so did the Romans of early times conceal the identity 
of the god who was the guardian of their safety, since 
they desired that not only this god, but all the gods 
should be honoured by the citizens ? 


62. Wuy, among those called Fetiales, or, as we 
should say in Greek, peace-makers or treaty-bringers, 
was he who was called paler patratus considered the 
chief? The pater patratus ¢ is a man whose father is 
still alive and who has children; even now he possesses 
a certain preferment and confidence, for the praetors 
entrust to him any wards whose beauty and youth 
require a careful and discreet guardianship. 


» Cf. Diodorus, xvii. 41. 8; Quintus Curtius, iv. 8. 21. 

COS OS. 

@ Plutarch here mistakenly explains pafrimus instead of 
patratus : contrast Livy, i. 24.6; Tacitus, Hist. iv. 53. 
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(279) ldrepov 6tt 76 aldcicbat tods matdas atvrois Kal 
70 doBetabar tos TaTépas mpdccoTw: 7 Tovvopa 
Thy aitiay trayopever; Bovrerar yap elvar ro 
““qatpatov ’’ olovel ovpmemepacpevov Kal Tere- 
paTwuevov, ws TeAcvorepov TOV ddw évTos @ 
C oupBeBnke maTépa KEKTNLEVED marpt yeveoBar. 

“I det Tov opKev Kat elpnv7s mpotoTdpevor 
: cpa mpdow Kat omiow ””* a8” “Opmpov 6 opav ; ein 
8 av pddora, To.odros, @ mais €oTw v7Eep ov 

Bovrcverar, Kat marip jeO? 08 Bovdeverar. 


63. Ava vé TH Kadovupevw ‘ pHye caKpuspoule * 
(obros 8° €ori Baoieds icp@v) azreipntat Kal dpyewv 
Kal Snunyopety 5” 

"H 70 maAauov ot Baowreis 7a mAeloTa Kal peé- 
ylora TOY icpdv pwr Kal Tas Ovaias vor adrot 

\ ~ e , ? \ >’ 2 > iy > ’ 

pera Tav lepéwv; eel 5 odK euetpialoy aAdr 
D joav trepydavor kai Bapeis, THY pev “EAAjvev ot 
mAcioror THY e€ovolay adr@v mepteAdpevor pdvov 

A ta ~ ~ > is Ls ~ x Ls 
To Qvew Tots Beots améAumov, ‘Pwyato. € mavra- 

AY a id / ” ess, ‘ 
Tact TOUS Baorreis éxBaddvres adAdov emt Tas 
Ouoias eragav, ovr’ dpyew édoavres ovre Snyua- 
yore, Orrws peovov ev Trois iepots BaotreveoBar’ 
doKdor Kat Bacidetav dia rovs Deovs dropevew. 
éort yobv tis ev ayopd Ovata mpos TH Acyopevyy 
Koputiw® mdtpros, fv Ovoas 6 Bacwieds Kata Tayxos 
amevo. pevywr €& ayopas. 
1 zpocow Kal dnicoow Homer, Jl. i. 343, Od. xxiv. 452. 


2 Baotreveobar Wyttenbach: PovAcvecBat. 
3 Kopetiw Bernardakis: Kopnriw. 





@ Jl. i, 343, Od. xxiv. 452; of. Shakespeare, Hamlet, 


tv. iv. 87; Shelley, Ode to a Skylark (18th stanza). 
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Is it because there attaches to these men respect 
for their children and reverence for their fathers ? 
Or does the name suggest the reason? For patratus 
means, as it were, “ completed ” or “ perfected,’ since 
he to whose lot it has fallen to become a father while 
he still has a father is more perfect than other men. 

Or should the man who presides over oaths and 
treaties of peace be, in the words of Homer,? one 
“looking before andafter”’ ? Such a man above all 
others would be he that has a son to plan for and a 
father to plan with. 


63. Wuy is the so-called rex sacrorum, that is to say 
“king of the sacred rites,” forbidden to hold office or 
to address the people ? ® 

Is it because in early times the kings performed the 
greater part of the most important rites, and them- 
selves offered the sacrifices with the assistance of the 
priests? But when they did not practise moderation, 
but were arrogant and oppressive, most of the Greek 
states took away their authority, and left to them 
only the offering of sacrifice to the gods; but the 
Romans expelled their kings altogether, and to offer 
the sacrifices they appointed another, whom they did 
not allow to hold office or to address the people, so 
that in their sacred rites only they might seem to be 
subject to a king, and to tolerate a kingship only on 
the gods’ account.¢ At any rate, there is a sacrifice 
traditionally performed in the forum at the place 
called Comitium, and, when the rer has performed 
this. he flees from the forum as fast as he can.4 

URC pealeivaye iS. Puen iixcrcwea dean xl, ote 

© [bid. iii. 39. 4. 

4 The Regifugium: ef. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 655 ff.: see the 
Cambridge Ancient IHistory, vol. vil. p. 408. 
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(279) 64. “ Ava ré rHv tTpamelay otk ctw avatpetoba 
Kevyv, GAa wavTws Twos emdvTos; ” 

E [ldrepov aivirropevor 70 detv det Tt TOO TapdvTos 
eis TO peAAov brodiwetv Kal TAS avpiov ev TH 
OnpEpov puvnjrovevew, 7) vouilovtes aorelov elvat 
To ovaoTéAnew Kal dvéxew TH dpeEw ett Tapovons 
Ths amodavccws; HrTov yap embvpoto. tay am- 
ovrav ebobévres améxeobar TOY TapovTwy. 

“H Kal mpds olkéras diddvopwmov 76 Bos; od 
yap ovrw AapBavovres as peradAauBdvortes dya- 
m@o, Kowwvely TpoTov Twa Tpamélns iyoUpevot 
Tots deomdTais. 

“H rav lepdv oddérore det Kevov obdév mepiopav, 
icpov 8”  tpdzela; 

65. ‘ Ava ti 7H vdudn TO MpOtov odk evrvyydver 

F pera dwrds 6 dvip adda bia oxdrovs;” 

IIdrepov ori aldcirar piv 7} ovveABetv dAdoTpiav 
vouilewv, 7) Kal mpdos idiav mpoorevar pet’ aldods 
€OuCojevos ; 

"H, xa€dmep 6 Lddwy eypae pjAov Kvdwviov 
Ti vipdny evtpayotaay eis tov OaAapov Badilew, 
é67ws TO TpA@Tov doTacpa pn dSvoxepes yevyTat 
pnd’ axdpiotov, ottws 6° “Payatos vopobérns, 
ei 54 7. mpoohy dromov TH ocpate Kat dvaxepes, 
éxpvisev ; 

“H dcaBedy ris eorw adpodiotwy mapavdpev To 


1 6] in E only. 





@ Cf. Moralia, 702 v ff. 
* Cf. Horace, Satires, ii. 6. 66-67. 
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64. Wuy did they not allow the table to be taken 
away empty, but insisted that something should be 
upon it 74 

Was it that they were symbolizing the necessity of 
ever allowing some part of the present provision to 
remain over for the future, and to-day to be mindful 
of to-morrow, or did they think it polite to repress 
and restrain the appetite while the means of enjoy- 
ment was still at hand? For persons who have 
accustomed themselves to refrain from what they 
have are less likely to crave for what they have not. 

Or does the custom also show a kindly feeling 
towards the servants? For they are not so well 
satisfied with taking as with partaking, since they 
believe that they thus in some manner share the 
table with their masters.° 

Or should no sacred thing be suffered to be empty, 
and the table is a sacred thing? 


635. Way does the husband approach his bride for 
the first time, not with a light, but in darkness ? 

Is it because he has a feeling of modest respect, 
since he regards her as not his own before his union 
with her? Or is he accustoming himself to approach 
even his own wife with modesty ? 

Or, as Solon ¢ has given directions that the bride 
shall nibble a quince before entering the bridal 
chamber, in order that the first greeting may not 
be disagreeable nor unpleasant, even so did the 
Roman legislator, if there was anything abnormal 
or disagreeable connected with the body, keep it 
concealed ? 

Or is this that is done a manner of casting infainy 


© Cf. Moralia, 188 vp; Life of Solon, chap. xx. (89 c). 
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ylyvopevov, ws Kal Tots vouipots’ alcxdvns Twos 
mpoaovons ; 


66. “ Awa vi r&v immodpopwy cis DAapinios 
Kkanetrau; 7’ 

“H 67, DAapwiov twos Tdv Tadaidv TH TOAEL 
xwpav émddvros, exp@vro Tats mpoaddors els TOUS 
immovs ay@vas: éTt b€ TeplovTwy xpynudtwr, 
KaTeokevacay dddv, nv Kal adt7y DAapwiav mpoc- 
nyopevoay ; 


67. “ Ava zi ‘ AcKrwpes’ rods paBdovxous dvo- 

pealovat; ” 
, ae \ / ‘ > - 

Ildrepov dru Kai auvédcov tovs aKoAacratvovras 
obroe Kat TH “PwuvAw mapyKodovbovv tudvras év 

~ , / A 4 C4 co 
tots KéAmots Kopilovres; TO dé Seopevew “‘ dA- 
Avydpe i A€éyovow ot moAXoi ‘Paxpaiwy, ot b€ Kab- 
apevovres év 76 SiadeyeoBar * “ Auyape.” 

*H viv pev mMapeyKelTar TO K, mporepov dé 
‘dirdpets ”” exadobvro, Nerroupyol Tiwes GvTeEs TEpi 
To Snudowov; st. yap Afrov dypt viv ro Sndowoy 
ev ToAXois TOV ‘EAAjvev vouwy yéyparrar, oddéva 
ws émos eimety A€Anfe. 


68. “ Ava ri Kdva Oovow ot Aovmepxor; Aov- 
mepkot 5 elaty ot Tois AoumepKadriots yupvol dia- 
Oéovres ev mepildpace Kal Kabtxvovpevor oKvret 
TOV amavrevrwy.” 


1 youiuows Nylander and some mss.: vépors. 





* The consul defeated at Trasimene. The circus was 
built ctrca 221 n.c.; ef. Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 154. 
> The Via Flaminia ran from the Pons Mulvius up the 
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upon unlawful amours, since even lawful love has a 
certain opprobrium connected with it ? 


66. Wuy is one of the hippodromes called 
Flaminian ? 

Is it because a certain Flaminius? long ago 
bestowed some land upon the city and they used 
the revenues for the horse-races; and, as there was 
money still remaining, they made a road, and this 
they also called Flaminian ?® 


67. Wuy do they call the rod-bearers “‘ lictors ’’ ? ¢ 

Is it because these officers used both to bind unruly 
persons and also to follow in the train of Romulus 
with straps in their bosoms? Most Romans use 
alligare for the verb “‘ to bind,” but purists, when 
they converse, say ligare.? 

Or is the c¢ but a recent insertion, and were they 
formerly called litores, that is, a class of public 
servants? The fact that even to this day the word 
“public” is expressed by leztos in many of the Greek 
laws has escaped the attention of hardly anyone. 


68. Wuy do the Luperci sacrifice a dog ?@ The 
Luperci are men who race through the city on the 
Lupercalia, lightly clad in loin-cloths, striking those 
whom they meet with a strip of leather. 


Tiber Valley to Narnia in Umbria; later it was extended 
over the Apennines to the Port of Ariminum. 

° Cf. Life of Romulus, chap. xxvi. (34 4); Aulus Gellius, 
Slleros 

4 Cf. Festus, s.v. lictores; Valgius Rufus, frag. 1 (Gram. 
Rom. Frag. i. p. 484). 

© Cf. 290 v, infra; Life of Romulus, chap. xxi. (31 B ff.)s 
Life of Numa, chap. xix. (72 ©); Life of Caesar, chap. 
Ixi. (736); Life of Antony, chap. xii. (921 B-c); Varro, Le 
Lingua Latina, vi. 13; scholium on ‘Theocritus, ii. 12. 
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(280) Morepov ort xabappos €or Ths TeAews Ta 
” 
Opoera 3 Kat yap* Toy pave “ @c Bpovdpiov Ka-~ 
2? 
dale kat vy Ata rv Tpeepav excetiy “ deBparnv, 

“ peBpape | Peat Tue CKUT@V etdec" xao- 
ueretoa, Tob Pijparos TO KaBatpew o7npuaivovros: 
T@ Se Kuvl mavres® as émros cimrety “EXAnves € exp@vro 

C Kat xpOvrat ye pEXpt viv &ior odayle mpos TOUS 
Kabapnovs: Kal TH ‘Exdry oKvAdicta, pera TOV 
ddwy teabapotey érepépovor Kal méepysdrrouae 
oKuAastous TOUS ayviopLob Seopievovs, mepioKvaakt- 
oyLov 70 Towdrov yevos Tod Kabappod Kadobyres.° 

“H AvKos pev 6 Aodmds eort Kal AvKaa 7a 
La , A , ui \ A 
Aovrepxddia, AUKw 5é KUwv TmoAgutos Kal dia 
zobro AQerat tots Avxatots; 
nn v¢ X , c ~ A 
H 67 tods Aouvmépxous tAaKrotct Kal mapa- 
Avrotow of Kbves ev TH moder Stabovras; 
n A \ by 6 or) f \ A , 
H [lavi pév @ Ovoia ytyverar, Tlavt bé€ Kiwy 
x he A 7 / 
mpoodires dia 7a aladAca; 


69. ‘‘ Ava cé 7@ Kadouperw Lerropovvtiw map- 
efvAatrov oyijiace Cevxrots 1) xpHolaL, Kal wéexype 
vov of rev TaAaedy p27) katadpovobvres Tapa- 

D dvddrrovar; 70 de Lemropovvriov dyovew emt TH 

Tov €Bdojov Addov TH ode mpockaraveunOjvae 

5). Se Gin G y , ” 
Kat tiv “Papnv éxrddodov yevéoias. 

1 yap in E only. 
2 deBpape F.C.B.; deBpovdpe Pantazides: deSpdpi. 
3 Helmbold for 76 7a». 4 eider Capps: 7Oeu 
5 navres| zav7ws in all uss. except E. 
§ xadobvres] SnAodvres in one as. at least (E). 





2 Cf. 277 2B, supra, and 290 pv, infra. 
> 'That the puppies were later sacrificed we may infer from 
the practice elsewhere and on other occasions. * 
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Is it because this performance constitutes a rite of 
purification of the city ? In fact they call this month 
February, and indeed this very day, februata ; and 
to strike with a kind of leather thong they call 

ebruare, the word meaning ‘to purify.” Nearly 
all the Greeks used a dog as the sacrificial victim 
for ceremonies of purification; and some, at least, 
make use of it even to this day. They bring 
forth for Hecaté* puppies along with the other 
materials for purification, and rub round about with 
puppies © such persons as are in need of cleansing, 
and this kind of purification they call periskylakismos 
(“ puppifrication ’’). 

Or is it that apus means “‘ wolf” and the Lupercalia 
is the Wolf Festival, and that the dog is hostile to 
the wolf, and for this reason is sacrificed at the Wolf 
Festival ? 

Or is it that the dogs bark at the Luperci and annoy 
them as they race about in the city ? 

Or is it that the sacrifice is made to Pan, and a dog 
is something dear to Pan because of his herds of 
goats? 


69. Wuy on the festival called Septimontium ¢ 
were they careful to refrain from the use of horse- 
drawn vehicles ; and why even to this day are those 
who do not contemn ancient customs still careful 
about this? The festival Septimontium they ob- 
serve in commemoration of the addition to the city 
of the seventh hill, by which Rome was made a city 
of seven hills. 


¢ On this festival see J. B. Carter, American Journal of 
Archacology (2nd Series), xii. pp. 172 ff.; H. Last in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. vii. pp. 355 ff. 
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(280) ldrepov, ws enor ra&v ‘Pawpaikdv éemwoobtor, 
dia TO py ovvelebyOar rots prépeo avredds 
TH TwoAW; 

nn a A ” ce > A / if Saipan | 
H rodro prev addAws “ od mpos Avovucdy”’ €o7w: 
y lol 
épyov S€ preyadov tot mpos Tov auvoiKLopoV éK- 
f Ee! \ / Ww lot 
TeAcabevros, oldpevor THY ToAW On TeTratca 
mpototoay cis To mpdabev, éravoay pev adrovs 
avéravoay S¢€ trav dtaoluyiwy Ta ovpmovicavTa 
Kal mapéaxov doAaiaa: TH oxodj THs Kowys 
Ls ~ 
€opTis ; 
an ~ a) > te a ELE A ~ 
E “H waoay peév €BovdAovro Kocpeiv det Kal TYyLav 
éopriy tovs moAtras mapovras, pddora dé TiHVv 
FN ~ a a Be 
emt TH CuvoiKiouG THs ToAews ayouevyy: wv’ odv 
Ti TOAW, Hs eat % éopTH, 17) arroAcitwow, odK 
edetro xphoba Cevyeow exelvny rHv juepav; 


70. “ Awa ti tods KaTeyvwapevous* emt KAomats 
LAY cad ” i. - ¢ 
9 Sovducots tow dAdows dpwaprjuace “ doupki- 
dépovs 
nn \ ~ ~ ~ ~ > f 
H xat todro ris tav madadv émyedctas 
TeKpnplov €oTW; oO yap oikdtpiBos idtov Kara- 
, / > & ~ , “a ~ 
yvovs Tiva poxOnpiav éxéAeve Sutdodv Evdov, 6 Tals 
dpdtas tprordow, dpdwevov did TAS ovvorKkias 7 
Tis yeitvidcews dieLeAPetv bro TdvTwv opa@pevov, 
Fémws amorotey att Kal duvddrrowro mpos 70 


~ 33 
Kadovow ; 


Nourdv: 76 Sé EVAoV eis ev oTjprypa,® “Pwpator 


1 xareyvwopévovs Wyttenbach: dreyvwopevous. 
2 doupxipepous F.C.B.: povpxidepas. 
2 oryprypa Xylander: orjpyra. 
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Is it, as some of the Roman writers conceive, be- 
cause the city had not yet been completely joined 
together in all its parts ? 

Or has this “ nothing to do with Dionysus’? But 
did they imagine, when their great task of consolida- 
tion had been accomplished, that the city had now 
ceased from further extension; and they rested 
themselves, and gave respite to the pack-animals, 
which had helped them in their labours, and afforded 
the animals an opportunity to enjoy the general 
festival with no work to do ? 

Or did they wish that the presence of the citizens 
should adorn and honour every festival always, and, 
above all, that one which was held in commemoration 
of the consolidation of the city? Wherefore in 
order that they might not leave the City, in whose 
honour the festival was being held, it was not per- 
mitted to make use of vehicles on that day. 


70. Wny do they call such persons as stand con- 
victed of theft or of any other servile offences furci- 
ferzp® 

Is this also evidence of the carefulness of the men 
of old? For anyone who had found guilty of some 
knavery a slave reared in his own household used 
to command him to take up the forked stick, which 
they put under their carts, and to proceed through 
the community or the neighbourhood, observed of 
all observers, that they might distrust him and be 
on their guard against him in the future. This stick 
we call a prop, and the Romans furca (‘‘ fork”’) 5 

@ “ Nothing to do with thecase ”: ef. Moralia, 615 a, and 
Lucian, Dionysus, 5, with Harmon’s note (L.C.L. vol. i. 
p. 55); see also Moralia 388 © and 612 5, 

> Of. Life of Coriolanus, chap. xxiv. (225 p). 
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* dodpkav ’’ dvoudcovar: 616 Kai “ hovpxidep ” 
€ ~ ‘ ~ ie 
6 TotTo mepieveyKav Kadetrat. 


71. “Awa ti TOv Kupurtévrwy Body b7wrép rod 
purdrrecbar tov evtvyydvovta xopTov TH Kepate 
mpoadobow ; ’ 

aH dua Opov ral mAnopoviy efuBpiLovar reat 
Bées Kal immo. Kal vou Kal dvOpwio; ws mou 
Kat Lodokdfs memoinke 


od S¢ ofaddles mHAos ds edpopBia, 
yaornp Te ydp cov Kal yvd0os mAjpys meAcs 


A \ ~ rd ec a ts ww 
810 kat Mapxov Kpdooov ot ‘Papaior xdprov éxew 
a > , ‘ 2 ‘ e A mw > 
épacav: éfvddrrovto yap advrov of Tovs addous év 
Th TodTEla onapdTrovTes ws auvyTiKdv Kal dudeETre- 

, 3 \ ~ > Va 3 / , ig 

xelpyrov. od pry adr Uorepov een adAw , Ort 
Kpdooov Kaicap adn price TOV xOprov: avreaTn 
yap abtt@ mpatos ev tH modrela Kai Kateppovnce. 


72. “ Aw rt rev én” olwvois tepéwv, ods Atvom- 
Kas mporepov Adyoupas de vov ahodow, q@ovro 
deity det Tovs Aaprripas dvewypévous etvat Kal TO 
TOA LH emucetabar; ”” 

“H xafdmep ot ITvdayopurcot | buKpa peydAcwv 
éowobvr0 ovpBoha kwhdovres “eat yotvuKos ab 

fobae” Kat “‘ rip paxaipa pay oxanevew,’ * ovTws 
ot t madatol TroAAois aiviypwacw eXPOrTO Kat paddora 
mpos Tous tepets, oldv éote Kai TO Tob AapaTipos ; 


1 7éec added by Pearson (Cobet ded: Ahrens Bopés). 





Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag. p. 311, Sophocles, Frag. 
764; or Pearson, no. 848; ef. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1640- 
1641; Menander, Hero, 16-17 (p. 291 ed. Allinson in 
Teles): 
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wherefore also he who has borne it about is called 
fureifer (“ fork-bearer ”’). 


71. Wuy do they tie hay to one horn of vicious 
bulls to warn anyone who meets them to be on 
guard ? 

Is it because bulls, horses, asses, men, all wax 
wanton through stuffing and gorging ? So Sophocles 4 
has somewhere written, 

You prance, as does a colt, from glut of food, 

For both your belly and your cheeks are full. 
Wherefore also the Romans used to say that Marcus 
Crassus ” had hay on his horn : for those who heckled 
the other chief men in the State were on their guard 
against assailing him, since they knew that he was 
vindictive and hard to cope with. Later, however, 
another saying was bandied about, that Caesar had 
pulled the hay from Crassus; for Caesar was the 
first to oppose Crassus in public policy and to treat 
him with contumely. 


72. Wuy did they think that the priests that take 
omens from birds, whom they formerly called 
duspices, but now dugures, should always keep their 
lanterns open and put no cover on them ? 

Were they like the Pythagoreans,? who made 
small matters symbols of great, forbidding men to 
sit on a peck measure or to poke a fire with a sword ; 
and even so did the men of old make use of many 
riddles, especially with reference to priests ; and is 
the question of the lantern of this sort? For the 


» Cf. Life of Crassus, chap, vii. (57 c); Horace, Satires, 
i. 4, 34 “faenum habet in cornu; longe fuge !”’ 
¢ (f, 290 £, infra, and the notes on Moralia, 12 p-F 


(Vol. I. p. 58). 
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€ouKe yap 6 Aaparrnp 7 TEpleXovTe Thy puxmy 
owpare. pas yap éorw 7 evros bux kat bet xe) 
ouverov rat dpovysov det dvarenrtapevoy adris 
etvar Kat S<dopkos Kai pndémore ovyKerAciobat 
pnd dronrov pévew.* 

IIveuopatrwr 8 dvrwy, ovk evorafodow ot dpvibes 
ovde BeBara onpeia mapéxovor. did THY mAdvnV 
Kal THY dvwpadriav. diddoKovow ovv TH Ber pr) 
TVEVLATWY OVTWY GAAG VHVEpLlas Kal KaTAoTACEWS 
émi Tabra mpolévat Tovs olwvomddAous, ote SvvavraL 
rots Aaparipow avewypéevors xpjobac. 

73. “Au ci & dmeipnto rots Akos éxovow 
iepetow én” oiwrvdv Kabelecbal? 

Ilérepov kai rotro ovpPoddy ear Tod pundev 
Saxvopevous ye” oiov é€Akos idtov Kai mabos 
éyovras eV TH poxt Ta Deva xpnuaricew, aan’ 
aAdrrovs Kat dkepaious Kat dmepiomdorous dvras ; 

“H xara Adyov € éortv, et pnt? tepeiw Xpyoaer’ dv 
tts éAxos eXOVTL ™pos Ovocay pair Opvict mpos 
olwrap.ov, ert paddov éd’ éaurév purdrreobae Ta 
TowatrTa, Kal Kabapovs yevopevous Kal doweis Kal 
oAoKAjpous ent Ta Tapa TOV Decv onpaudpeves 
BadiCew ; TO yap éAkos €ouke mHpwols® Tis elrac 
kal ge Tod owparos. 


r, 


“ Awa ri pucpas Tuxns tepov ispicaro Ne- 
pene P ovAdvos 6 r) Baovreds 7) Wy *BpéBep ° Kadobar ;’ 
Ildrepov ore puxpos av ev apy Kal ramewa 


1 dronrov weve F.C.B.: amomvedpevov. 
2 xabélecGar Wyttenbach: xabilecBat. 
5 ajpwois Meziriacus: mw&pwots. 


2 Cf. Moralia, 1130 x. 
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lantern is like the body which encompasses the soul ; 
the soul within is a light * and the part of it that 
comprehends and thinks should be ever open and 
clear-sighted, and should never be closed nor remain 
unseen. 

Now when the winds are blowing the birds are un- 
steady, and do not afford reliable signs because of 
their wandering and irregular movements. There- 
fore by this custom they instruct the augurs not to 
go forth to obtain these signs when the wind is 
blowing, but only in calm and still weather when 
they can use their lanterns open. 


73. Wuy was it forbidden to priests that had any 
sore upon their bodies to sit and watch for birds of 
omen ? 

Is this also a symbolic indication that those who 
deal with matters divine should be in no way suffer- 
ing from any smart, and should not, as it were, have 
any sore or affection in their souls, but should be un- 
troubled, unscathed, and undistracted ? 

Or is it only logical, if no one would use for sacri- 
fice a victim afflicted with a sore, or use such birds 
for augury, that they should be still more on their 
guard against such things in their own case, and be 
pure, unhurt, and sound when they advance to in- 
terpret signs from the gods?” For a sore seems to 
be a sort of mutilation or pollution of the body. 


74. Wuy did King Servius Tullius build a shrine of 
Little Fortune, which they call Brevis ? ¢ 
Is it because although, at the first, he was a man of 
little importance and of humble activities and the 
> Cf. Moralia, 383 3; Leviticus, xxii. 17-21. 
¢ Hartman’s theory that Plutarch is rendering Occasio 
= Fortuna Brevis) is very doubtful. 
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TpaTTwv Kal yeyovws eK pntpos alypwadwrou d1a 
aay toynv eBacidevae TIS ‘Pepys: 7 airy jeev oD) 
peraBoAn peyedos eudaiver tUyns adMov 7 7 pucpo- 
THTAL, Tavrwv O€ padaTra Lepovwos eouke THY THS 
TUNIS exBevdous Suva eridypioar mpageow 
dmdcaus ; ob yap pLovov Texns eveAmidos Kal 
amoTpoTraiov Kal perlixias Kal mpwroyevetas Kal 
dppevos tepa Katreokevacev, add’ éorw idias Tuyns 
Qaeion eo 7 3 , ” 1 t 
iepov, érepov 8 emuotpepopevys, dAdo’ rapbévov- 
Kal TL av tis éeme€lon tas GAAas erwvupias, dou 
Tuyns ifevzplas® lepov éotw, hv Bioxarav* dvoua- 
Covaw, ws méppwhev ypdv ddioxopevwy ba’ adbrijs 
Kal mpoctcyoevwy Tots mpdypacw ; 

"Opa 5) pn KaTapabav TO Tapa pucpov det TAS 
TuxNS péya Suvdpevov, Kal ott TO yevéoba Tt 
poucpov UY) py yeveobar Te ToAAdKus baipéev eviows 
Tuxety 7) Ovapaprety Tov peylotwr, pucpas ‘Tuxns 
tepov ispicaro, mpoaeyew Siddorwy Tots Mpay pace 
Kal pa) Karadpovely dia puuxpdrnTa TeV evTvy- 
XavovTwr. 


75. “ Aud ri Avxvov ovK eoBevvvcay, adn’ adrov 
bd éavtob TEpLecpev HapaLvoLevor 5 
ITdrepov ws ovyyeves Kal ddeAgixov oeBojrevor 
700 aoféorov Kai afavatrou mupds, 7 Kat TobTO 
, fe 3 ~ \ ~ ‘ yv a \ 
ovpBodAcv éott Tod pn Setv TO euibvxov, ay pry 
1 Go Diibner: dAdo 8’ edeAmiSos dAdo, apparently repeated 
fr em above. 


2 iteytpias Stephanus (cf. 322 vr): iZevrnpias. 
3 Bucxarav] Proxarpixe Meziriacus. 





CMe i: ls B, supra. 
» Cf. 322 v, infra: the Latin equivalents here are perhaps 
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son of a captive woman, yet, owing to Fortune, he 
became king of Rome? Or does this very change 
reveal the greatness rather than the littleness of 
Fortune, and does Servius beyond all other men 
seem to have deified the power of Fortune,* and 
to have set her formally over all manner of actions ? 
For he not only built shrines ® of Fortune the Giver 
of Good Hope, the Averter of Evil, the Gentle, 
the First-Born,¢ and the Male; but there is also 
a shrine of Private Fortune, another of Attentive 
Fortune, and still another of Fortune the Virgin. 
Yet why need anyone review her other appellations, 
when there is a shrine of the Fowler’s Fortune, or 
Viscata,as they call her, signifying that we are caught 
by Fortune from afar and held fast by circumstances ? 

Consider, however, whether it be not that Servius 
observed the mighty potency of Fortune’s ever 
slight mutation, and that by the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of some slight thing, it has often fallen 
to the lot of some to succeed or to fail in the greatest 
enterprises, and it was for this reason that he built 
the shrine of Little Fortune, teaching men to give 
great heed to events, and not to despise anything that 
they encountered by reason of its triviality. 


75. Wuy did they not extinguish a lamp, but 
suffered it to go out of itself ? ¢ 

Did they reverence it as akin and closely related 
to the inextinguishable and undying fire, or is this 
also a symbolic indication that we should not destroy 


Felix (?), Averrunca, Obsequens, Primigenia, Virilis, Pri- 
vata, Respiciens, Virgo, Viscata. 

© Of, 289 z, infra. 

a Cf. Moralia; 702 pv ff. 
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Branry, SiadBetpew pnd? avaipetv, ws Ceig Tou 
TUpOS €oukdTos 5 Kat yap tpodis Setrac kal avro- 
KivyTov éorw Kal oferv¥pevov dwviv adinow 
woTep ovevopevor. 

“Tal diddoner 70 €Gos mas ore bet PATE mp 
pe BSwp pn? GAAo 7 TeV dvayKaiuv avtovs 
adnv €xovras SragBetpew, an’ eav xphoba Tovs 
Seopevous Kal droreimew érépos, Stay adroi 


pnKere xpelav exwpev; 


82 76. “ Aida ti tas ev Tots vrodjpact ceAnvidas 
ot duaddpew Soxobyres evyeveta popotaw;” 
IIérepor, ws Kdorwp gnat, ovpBordov €or 
Tobro THs Aeyopevys otkyaews ent TAS oehnuns® Kal 
L pera THY redevT Hy avbis at puyat TH oehnvny 
bro mdoas e€ovaww, 7 Tots aAavordrous 7000 
dafpyev e€aiperov; ovtor 8 oav “ApKddes TaV 
nA 3 E +7 ?) I Xr é Xr , 
am davopov HpoceAjvwry Aeyopevwv. 
"HH, f w , A ~ oN ? 
Kabdmep adda moAAd, Kal TodTo Tovs ématpo- 
beévous Kal peya, dpovotvras tropuvyoKker* Tis 
én dppdrepov | Tov avOpwrivwy petaBodfs Tapa- 
Sevywa rroroupevous Ti ceAnvnv, ws 
B e€ ddjAov mpatov épyera véa 
mpocwma KaAAvvovoa Kai mAnpovpern, 
xwérav rep adrtis edapemeotarn avy, 
madw diappet Kaml® pndev epyerac; 
* {gw Diibner: Ldov. 2 ris cekqvns Ei: rais cedjvats. 
3 da’) én’ Xylander and Kronenberg. 
4 SropipypoKer a patent correction: _ UTOpLUpL-noKeLv. 
5 edapeneatarn, Moralia, 517 yD: evyeveotary (edyaveoratn? 


Pohlenz). 
5 xamt] ets vo in the Life of Demetrius, chap. xlv. 


2 Cf. Isidore, Origines, xix. 34; Juvenal, vii. 192. 
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nor do away with any living thing, if it does us no 
harm, since fire is like a living thing? For it needs 
sustenance, it moves of itself, and when it is ex- 
tinguished it gives out a sound as if it were being 
slain. 

Or does this custom teach us that we should not 
destroy fire, water, or any other necessity when we 
have enough and to spare, but should allow those 
who have need of these things to use them, and 
should leave them for others when we ourselves no 
longer have any use for them? 


76. Wuy do they that are reputed to be of dis- 
tinguished lineage wear crescents on their shoes ? ¢ 

Is this, as Castor says, an emblem of the fabled 
residence in the moon, and an indication that after 
death their souls will again have the moon beneath 
their feet ©; or was this the special privilege of the 
most ancient families? These were Arcadians of 
Evander’s following, the so-called Pre-Lunar ¢ people. 

Or does this also, like many another custom, 
remind the exalted and proud of the mutability, 
for better or worse, in the affairs of men, and that 
they should take the moon as an illustration °: 


When out of darkness first she comes anew 
Her face she shows increasing fair and full ; 
And when she reaches once her brightest sheen, 
Again she wastes away and comes to naught ? 


6 Jacoby, Frag. der griech. Hist. 250, Frag. 16. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 943 a ff. 

2 Cf. Aristotle, Frag. 591 (ed. V. Rose): Apollonius 
Rhodius, iv. 264; scholium on Aristophanes, Clouds, 398. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 315, Sophocles, Frag. 787 ; 
or Pearson, no. 871: the full quotation may be found in 
Life of Demetrius, xlv. (911 c). Cf. the variants there and 
in Moralia, 517 v. 
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2) “H meapyias qv pabnyco. Baorrcvopevous® Ta) 
Svoxepaiverv, aan’ aorep % oedjvn mpoaéexew 
€Oéder TO Kpetrrov Kal Sevrepedew 


be | es A > ‘ ? w 
del TamTatvovea mpos avbyas eAtovo 
A \ / C4 \ md 4 
KaTa TOV Tapwevidny, ovrTa THY Sevrépav raga 


ayamav XPwpEvons | TO Hyeuove kal THS am exeivov 
duvdjews Kal Tits ‘dodavovras ; 


ite 


ce A ‘ , \ A) ra! \ ~ a Fé 
(a Ti TOV prev eviavTov Tob Avds vopt- 
Cover, rods bé pjvas THs “Hpas;”’ 

C “HH én 7év pév dopdtwv Oedv Kat vonr&v Baot- 
ra ‘ ‘Wie af ~ > iS ~ o \ 
Aevovor Leds Kal “Hpa, trav 8 dpardv jAwos Kat 
z ry “a 3 ie 3 o b 4 / e be 
oednvn; Trowel 8 6 pev yAtos Tov eviavtTdv, 7) O€ 
oedjvn Tous LAvas. det dé pay vopiicew amAds 
elkdvas exetveov Tovrous, GAN’ abrov év vAyn Ata 
TOV pov, Kat adrny Thy “Hpay ev day oy oehnvny. 
bud Kat "Tovrdvep" evrovopdlovat Ty “Hpav, 70 
véov 7) TO vewTepov eudaivovros Tod dvopaTros azo 
Ths aeAjvyns: Kat Aovkivay “Hpav xadosow ofov 
gurenyy® 7) dwriloveav: Kal vopilovaw ev tats 
Aoxeias Kal Wdtor BonGetv, wamep Kal THY ceAjvyy, 

61a Kudveov* méAov doTpwy 

’ > i , id 
D dud. 7 &KuTOKOLo ceAdvas: 


evrToKely yap év Tats mavoeAjvots paAcora SoKobtaw. 


1 BaotAevouevous] BovdAevoévwy in some MSS. 

2 *Tovvévew an early correction (in the Vossianus accord- 
ing to Wyttenbach): ‘ovvov. 

= dwrevnv| dacwiyv in most mss. 

4 Kudveov| Aqpmpov as quoted by Macrobius. 





® Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 162, Parmenides, 
no. B 15. 

> Timotheus, Frag. 28 (ed. Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff) ; 
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Or was it a lesson in obedience to authority, 
teaching them not to be disaffected under the govern- 
ment of kings, but to be even as the moon, who is 
willing to give heed to her superior and to be a second 
to him, 

Ever gazing in awe at the rays of the bright-gleaming 

Sun-god, 
as Parmenides® puts it; and were they thus to be 
content with their second place, living under their 
ruler, and enjoying the power and honour derived 
from him ? 


77. Wuy do they believe that the year belongs to 
Jupiter, but the months to Juno ? 

Is it because Jupiter and Juno rule the invisible, 
conceptual deities, but the sun and moon the visible 
deities ? Now the sun makes the year and the moon 
the months; but one must not believe that the sun 
and moon are merely images of Jupiter and Juno, but 
that the sun is really Jupiter himself in his material 
form and in the same way the moon is Juno. This 
is the reason why the Romans apply the name Juno 
to our Hera, forthe name means “ young” or “junior,” 
so named from the moon. And they also call her 
Lucina, that is ‘brilliant’ or“‘light-giving’’; and they 
believe that she aids women in the pangs of child- 
birth, even as the moon ° ; 

On through the dark-blue vault of the stars, 

Through the moon that brings birth quickly ; 
for women are thought to have easiest travail at the 
time of the full moon. 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii. p. 331; better Diels, Anthologia 
Lyrica Graeca, ii. p. 152. Cf. Moralia, 659 a; Macrobins, 


Saturnalia, vii. 16. 28; see also Roscher, Lexikon der gr. 
und rim. Mythologie, vol. i. coll. 571-572. 
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tas ha ‘ ~ 3 ~ € , a ‘ 
78. “ Ava rt THY otwvav 6 Kadovjevos apioTEepos 
austos;”” 
Hlorepov ov art todr’ adyOés, adda mapa- 
re v ¢ f 1 \ ‘ > \ 
Kpoverat ToAAovs 77 SidAeKTos'; 7O yap aptoTepov 
6c ts ”) > 2 ‘ tae! ~ 26 f phe 
civotpov ’’ dvopalovot, ro 8° édeivar® “ olvepe 
) G8 jel? ” , o ON 2 a 
kal “owe” Aéyovaw, érav édeivar’? mapaxaddor. 
TOV ov édievTa THY mpaéw oiwvoy ouroTépiov ovra 
uy By > a € , e ‘ 
civiotpov ovK 6p0ds sbrodapBavovaw ot moAXoi 
Kal dvop.alovow. 
> A 
"H, xaOdmep Acovdotds dnow, “Ackaviw TH 
A > ~ 
Awvelou mapatatropévw mpos Melévriov aotpamrijs 
~ 3 
ev apiotepa vienddpov yevomervns olwrvicdpevois® 
rs 
Kal mpos TO AotTov ovTw TapadvAdtrovaw; 7, ws 
y > ‘ 
aAdou twés, Aiveia rovTou cuprecdvTos; Kal yap 
~ coal > ~ 
Onfaio. rH dpiorep@ Képate Tpepapevor Tods 
moAepious Kat Kpatyoavres ev Aecdvxrpots, d:- 
a ~ > An 
etéAcoay év macats Tais pdxats TH apiorep@ Tiv 
Hyepoviay aroduddvres. 
cal , aA 
“H pddAdov, ws “IdBas gyai, tots mpos tas 
> Ms > - > > ~ il A 
avatovas dmoBAémovew év dpiotepa yiyverar TO 
, a A ~ , A wy 4 ‘ 
Bopevov, 6 87) Tob Kdoprov SeEvov eviot TiPevTar Kai 
kabuméprepov; 
a \ A id aA 3 te td la 
Opa dé py duce Tots edwrdpois aobeveorépois 
Ea ee ~ ~ > 
ovow ot mpotordpevor’ THv oiwvdv olov avappwv- 
A b A ~ 
vvovat Kal Uiepeidovar TO eAAuTTEes THS Svvdpews 
émraviooovTes. 


1 SiaAexros] dtadexrixds in practically all mss. 
2 egeivar Xylander: ddeivat. 
3 oiwrcapevas F.C.B.3 oiwyoapevw Rose: olwriedpevor. 
4 wpotordpevo. Abresch, supported by one Ms.: mapic7dpevor. 
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78. Wuy of birds is the one called “ left-hand” a 
bird of good omen ? 

Is this not really true, but is it the peculiarity of the 
language which throws many off the track? For 
their word for “left ” is stnistrum ; “to permit ’’ is 
sinere; and they say sine when they urge giving 
permission. Accordingly the bird which permits the 
augural action to be taken, that is, the avis sinisteria, 
the vulgar are not correct in assuming to be sinistra 
and in calling it so. 

Or is it, as Dionysius * says, that when Ascanius, 
son of Aeneas, was drawing up his army against 
Mezentius, and his men were taking the auspices, a 
flash of lightning, which portended victory, appeared 
on the left, and from that time on they observe this 
practice in divination ? Or is it true, as certain other 
authorities affirm, that this happened to Aeneas ? 
As a matter of fact, the Thebans, when they had 
routed and overpowered their enemies on the left 
wing at Leuctra,® continued thereafter to assign to 
the left the chief command in all battles. 

Or ¢ is it rather, as Juba? declares, that as anyone 
looks eastward, the north is on the left, and some 
make out the north to be the right, or upper, side of 
the universe ? 

But consider whether it be not that the left is by 
nature the weaker side, and they that preside over 
auguries try to strengthen and prop its deficient 
powers by this method of equalization. 


@ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, ii, 5.5; 
Virgil, leneid, ix. 630, and Conington’s note on Virgil, 
Georgics, iv. 7. 

’ Cf. Life of Pelopidas, xxiii. (289 p-F). 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 363 £, 888 8B. 

4 Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iti. p. 471. 
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nn ‘ > Le ‘ x ~ > , \ 
Il ra émiyea Kat Ovyrad tots odpaviots Kal 
etous avrixetobat voullovres WovTo Ta mpos Has 
dpiotepa Tovs Yeods amo Thy Se€iv mporéurew; 


79. “Ava zi rob OpiapBevdcavtos «tr amofa- 
vovtos Kat Kaévros e&qv datéov AaPBdvras eis THY 

rs > , iu! f € vA te 
moAw etodépew Kai KataTifecba, ws Ivppwv 6 
Aurapaios torépyKkev;”’ 

n ~ Lid ~ , Ms me »” 

H tyfjs evexa Tod reOvndros 3 Kal yap adows 
dprorebor Kal orparnyots eowKav ovK avrovs 
povov GAAa Kal tods am atrav evOarrecba 

‘ / - 

Th ayopa, Kabamep Ovadrcpiw kat DaBpiciw: Kat 

283 dact TovUTwy atoydvors atofavotat Kal KopioOetow 

3 > A ¢ / ~ f aie b) A 

eis ayopav vdiecbar S46a Katoperny, ett’ edOds 

LA , > te tnd ~ ‘ A 

aipeoBat, Xpeopeverv dvemuplovers Th TyULH Kal TO 
e€civar povov éxBeBarovperwv. 


80. “Aid ri rods OpiapPevoavras éori@vres év 
Snpociw TmapyTotvro Tovs bmarous, Kal TépTOVTES 
mapeKdAovy pt) eAGety emt TO Setrvov;”’ 

an A , mw ~ ts Xr he A st 

H Kat TOTOV eee TO PprapBedoarre kAvolas ov" 
evTYyLOTATOV drodidocBau Kal mporropmay peETa TO 
detmvov ; raira 3 ovK efeorw € éTépw ylyveobar Tav 
tndtwy mapovtwy, add’ exetvors. 


Ava ri mepuTophupov 6 6 Sijpapxos od dhopet, 

B ra&v a dpyovroy dhopovvtwy ;”” 
“H 7d mapdtay odd eotiv dpywv; ovde yap 
paBdovyovs éxovar odd’ emi didpov Kabrjpevor 


1 Kdolas tov Cobet: Kal clactov. 





2 Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv. p. 479. 
> Cf. Life of Publicola, chap. xxiii. (109 p). 
¢ Cf. Valerius Maximus, ii. 8. 6. 
¢ The toga practexta, 
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Or was it that they believed earthly and mortal 
matters to be antithetical to things heavenly and 
divine, and so thought that whatever was on the left 
for us the gods were sending forth from the right ? 


79. Wy was it permitted to take up a bone of a 
man who had enjoyed a triumph, and had later died 
and been cremated, and carry it into the city and 
deposit it there, as Pyrrhon ? of Lipara has recorded ? 

Vas it to show honour to the dead? In fact, to 
other men of achievement, as well as to generals, 
they granted, not only for themselves. but also for their 
descendants, the right to be buried in the Forum, as 
they did to Valerius ® and to Fabricius ; and they 
relate that when descendants of these men die and 
have been conveyed to the Forum, a lighted torch 
is placed beneath the body and then immediately 
withdrawn; thus they enjoy the honour without 
exciting envy, and merely confirm their prerogative. 


80. Wuy was it that when they gave a public 
banquet for men who had celebrated a triumph, they 
formally invited the consuls and then sent word to 
them requesting them not to come to the dinner ? ¢ 

Was it because it was imperative that the place of 
henour at table and an escort home after dinner 
should be assigned to the man who had triumphed ? 
But these honours can be given to no one else when 
the consuls are present, but only to them. 


81. Wuy does not the tribune wear a garment with 
the purple border,? although the other magistrates 
wear it ? 

Is it because he is not a magistrate at all? For 
tribunes have no lictors, nor do they transact business 
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xpynuatilovaw, ovd’ érovs apy Kabdmep of 
Aoimol mavres dpxovres eiciaow,' otd€ tavovrat 
Suxratwpos atpebevros aAAd Tmacav dpynv éxeivov 
petarifévtos eis é€avrov adroit povor diapévovow, 
Bomep otvK ovTes Gpxovres ar’ érépav Twa Tae 
exovres. ws 8€ tav puTopww éviot TY mapaypapny 
ov Bovdovras Sieny civar, Tobvayriov Th diy 
Spcav 7 pev yap elodiyer Kat mrovet Kpiow, 7 a 
dvaipet Kai Ave Tov avrov Tpomov olovrae THY 
Snpapxiav kodhoow apxijs paMov elvat Kal mpos 
apxyny dvriragi 7) 7 dpxyy TO yap evorHvat mpos 
dvvayw dpxovros Kal TI dyav efovaiay aderety 
e€ovota Kal duvapis eoTw atris. 

"H ratra pev dv tts e’moe Kat Ta Towabro. xpos 
pevos edpnovoyia: rhs 5é Snpapxias THY yeveow 
ék Tob Onjiou AapBavovons TO Snporucoy t iayupov 
éott, Kal péeya TO By peilov ppovelv Tt&v dowdy 
adn’ opowtabar Kat oxnpare kal oroNy rat Siairy 
Tois émituyyavovar THY TodiTOy. 6 yap SyKos 
bmdTw mpoojKe: Kal oTpaTny@, Tov d5é Sruapyov, 
ws Vaus Koupiwy édeye, xatamaretobar det, Kai 
pe} oepmvov elvar TH dyer nde Svompdcodoy pyde 
Tots moAAots yaderov, GAN’ drrép THV dAAwY doKvov" 
tots d€ moAXois edpeTayeipioTrov. d0ev 08d’ oikias 
avrob KActeoOar vevopicrar Ovpay, GAG Kal VUKTwWp 
dvéwye kat pel” Hucpay worep Aysip Kal Katadvy} 
Tots deopévots. cow dé paddov extamewotrat TH 


1 elotaow Meziriacus: efow. 


2 doxvov added by F.C.B. to fill a lacuna. 





* They entered upon their office December 10th: Diony- 
sinus of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, vi. 89.23; Livy, 
xxix. 52, 
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seated on the curule chair, nor do they enter their 
office at the beginning of the year @ as all the other 
magistrates do, nor dot the sy cease from their functions 
when a dictator is chosen ; but although he transfers 
every other office to himself, the tribunes alone 
remain, as not being officials but as holding some 
other position. Even as some advocates will not have 
it that a demurrer is a suit, but hold that its effect is 
the opposite of that of a suit ; for a suit brings a case 
into court and obtains a judgement, while a demurrer 
takes it out of court and quashes it; in the same 
way they believe that the tribuneship is a check 
on officialdom and a position to offer opposition 
to magistracy rather than a magistracy. For its 
authority and power consist in blocking the power 
of a magistrate and in the abrogation of excessive 
authority. 

Or one might expound these matters and others 
like them, if one were to indulge in the faculty of 
invention ; but since the tribunate derives its origin 
from the people, the popular element in it is strong ; 
and of much importance is the fact that the tribune 
does not pride himself above the rest of the people, 
but conforms in appearance, dress, and manner of 
life to ordinary citizens. Pomp and circumstance 
become the consul and the praetor ; but the tribune, 
as Gaius Curio used to say, must allow himself to be 
trodden upon; he must not be proud of mien, nor 
difficult of access nor harsh to the multitude, but 
indefatigable on behalf of others and easy for the 
multitude to deal with. Wherefore it is the custom 
that not even the door of his house shall be closed, but 
it remains open both night and day as a hayen of 
refuge for such as need it. The more humble he is 
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(283) oxnpatt,' trooovrw paddrov abferar TH Suvaper. 
Kowov yap adtrov a&toior TH xpela Kal maow 
epixtov womep Burov elvar, TH dé TYLH Tovodow 
€ \ ‘ av A La ia n / > 
tepov Kal dyvov Kal dovdov: omou Kav Badilwr ev 
Snpociw maby vt, vduos éoti Kabaip:c0a Kal 
ayvilecba 76 c@pa Kabdrep pepacpevov. 


E 82. “ Ava ri t&v otpatnyav at papdor ouvdede- 
pévar mpoonprnpevav t&v medéxewv hépovrar;” 
Iidrepov drt odpBoddv ore Tod jun Seiv mpdyetpov 
elvar Kat Aehvpévnv thy dpyiv tod apxovtos, 7 
SiarpiByy Kat éAAnow eurrowody TH OpyH TO Ave 
atpéewa Tas paBdous moAAaKis eroinoe peTayvavar 
mepl THs KoAdoews; émel S€ THS KaKias TO peV 
idoysdv éovt To 8 aviKearov, al pev paBdou vov- 
F @erobot 7o perabécOar Svvdpevoy, of d¢€ meAdKeus 
dmokémrover TO avoulérnTov. 


83. “Aid ci tods Kadovpéevous BaAetovyaious 
{¢ ww ” if ~ Va 
BapBapous dvras avOpwrov tebuxdvar Peois mul6- 
pevor, peremepibavto Tovs apxovras atTay wes 
KoAdaovres, eret 8€ vouw twit tobr éedaivovTo 
memoinKeres, exeivous pev améAvoav, éxa@dvoav 5é 

\ A / e | \ -) B ~ wy ” 
mpos TO Aowrov; atrtot 8 ot moAXots ereow ep- 
Pd A a” , A a ? ~ ~ 
mpoobev dvo ev avdpas dvo S€é yuvaikas ev TH Body 
ayopG Acyopévn, Tods prev “EAAnvas, Tods dé Tada- 
tas, C@vras KaTwpvéav: daivera yap drozov 

1 oyjpart Wyttenbach: odpare. 
2 7dOn te suggested by Bernardakis: maou. 
* ot Bernardakis: at. 
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in outward appearance, the more is he increased in 
power. They think it meet that he shall be available 
for the common need and be accessible to all, even 
as an altar ; and by the honour paid to him they make 
his person holy, sacred, and inviolable. Wherefore if 
anything happen to him when he walks abroad in 
public, it is even customary for him to cleanse and 
purify his body as if it had been polluted. 


82. Wuy are the rods of the praetors carried in 
bundles with axes attached ? 

Is it because this is a symbolic indication that the 
temper of the official should not be too quick or 
unrestrained ? Or does the deliberate unfastening of 
the rods, which creates delay and postponement of 
his fit of temper, oftentimes cause him to change his 
mind about the punishment ? Now since some bad- 
ness is curable, but other badness is past remedy, the 
rods correct that which may be amended and the 
axes cut off the incorrigible. 


83. Wuen the Romanslearned that the people called 
Bletonesii,> a barbarian tribe, had sacrificed a man to 
the gods, why did they send for the tribal rulers with 
intent to punish them, but, when it was made plain 
that they had done thus in accordance with a certain 
custom, why did the Romans set them at liberty, but 
forbid the practice for the future? Yet they them- 
selves, not many years before, had buried alive two 
men and two women, two of them Greeks, two Gauls, 
in the place called the Forum Boarium. It certainly 


* Cf. Livy, iii. 55. 6-7; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Roman Antiquities, vi. 89. 2-3. 
> Of Bletisa in Spain, according to Cichorius, Rémische 
Studien (Berlin, 1922). 
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~ ‘ ~ * , LJ ~ \ if 
TAUTA jev Toeivy adtovs, emiTydv d€ PapBapors 
ws ody Gata TroLodat.” 

II6repov 7d prev Oeots Avew avOpamovs dvoowwy 
Hyobvro, TO 5é€ dalpoow dvayKatov: 7 Tods pev 
eer Kal vouw Todro mpdrrovras dpaprave 
: aed > ‘ A tg > ~ 
evoutlov, abrol Oé mpooraxevres €k TOV 2iBor- 
Aclav empagav; Aeyerat yap *HABiav twa Tap ~ 
bévov Oxouperny é¢? immou Ban Oivar, KEepavvg, Kal 
yupvov pev evpeOjvat wetwevov TOV imarov, yuviy 
om adrny as errirnoes avnypevov Tod xeTadvos amo 
Tov amoppyTwr, brodnpaTtwy bé Kat SaKTvdAiwv 

‘ , - \ ” > 
KaL expupddov Steppypevev xwpis adArAwv aA- 
Aaxdh, tod 5é€ ordparos ew mpoBeBAnxdros THY 


B yAdooay. dmrodyvapevev dé tav pedvrewoy Sewny 


bev alaxdvnv rats tepais mapbévors elvar Kat yevn- 
ceobar mrepiBonrov, apecbar Sé twa Kal imméwv 
UBpw, euqvuce BépBapos* Twos tmmuKod Oepdmwy 
Tpeis Tap évous Tay éotiddwy, Aipidtavy Kal 
Atkuiay kat Mapkiav,? t7o radbro diepbappévas 
Kal ouvovoas modby xpdvov avipdow, wy «is Hv 
Berovrios Bédppos® rob pynvutod deomorns. éxeivat 
pev obv exoAdobyoay é&cAcyxbetcar, TAS. O€ mpafews 
dewts pavetons, edo€ev avepéobar* ra LeBidrcua 
Tovs lepets. ebpeOijvar b€ pace xpnopods tabrd TE 


Cc mpodiobvras ws én KakK@ yevnoopera, Kal TTpoa~ 


tarrovras ddMoKdrors Twat dalpoar Kat fevors 
amotpomns éveka TOD €mlOvTos mpoéabat duo peev 


1 BdpBapos Madvig: BapBépov. 

2 Mapxiav Wyttenbach: papriav. 

% Berovrios Bappos Wyttenbach: Bovrérios BapBapos (Berov- 
twos in some ss.). 

* dvepécOar Xylander: dvatpetafac. 
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seems strange that they themselves should do this, 
and yet rebuke barbarians on the ground that they 
were acting with impiety. 

Did they think it impious to sacrifice men to the 
gods, but necessary to sacrifice them to the spirits ? 
Or did they believe that men who did this by tradition 
and custom were sinning, whereas they themselves 
did it by command of the Sibylline books? For the 
tale is told that a certain maiden, Helvia, was struck 
by lightning while she was riding on horseback, and 
her horse was found lying stripped of its trappings ; 
and she herself was naked, for her tunic had been 
pulled far up as if purposely ; and her shoes, her 
rings, and her head-dress were scattered apart here 
and there, and her open mouth allowed the tongue to 
protrude. The soothsayers declared that it was a 
terrible disgrace for the Vestal Virgins, that it would 
be bruited far and wide, and that some wanton 
outrage would be found touching the knights also. 
Thereupon a barbarian slave of a certain knight gave 
information against three Vestal Virgins, Aemilia. 
Licinia, and Marcia, that they had all been corrupted 
at about the same time, and that they had long 
entertained lovers, one of whom was Vetutius Barrus,? 
the informer’s master. The Vestals, accordingly, 
were convicted and punished ; but, since the deed 
was plainly atrocious, it was resolved that the priests 
should consult the Sibylline books. They say that 
oracles were found foretelling that these events 
would come to pass for the bane of the Romans, and 
enjoining on them that, to avert the impending 
disaster, they should offer as a sacrifice to certain 


2 Cf. Cicero, Brutus, 46 (169); Horace, Satires, i. 6. 30, 
if the emendation is right. 
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(284) “EAAnvas, S00 dé LPaddras Cavras atto@t Kart- 


opuyevras. 


ae om , © a ie. id 3 i a 4 
84. “Aid ri tiv tis judpas dpyny ex peons 
vuxtos AauBavovor;”’ 
IIdrepov é7e % modureta oTpariwtiKny ev dpyf 
iv “al A A A i > a 
avvragw elye, Ta 6€ TOAAA VUKTWP ev Tals oTpa- 
telats mpoAapBaverar THY xpnoiuwy; 7 mpaéews 
A. ~ sh 
peev apynv érovodvro Thy avatoAjy, tapacKevfs Sé 
THY vUKTa; del yap TapacKevacajevous TpaTTELW, 
> w a) , (4 e , 
GAAG 7} TapacKkevdleobat mparrovras, ws Mucwv 
A ¥ A " > a / > ~ 
mpos XiAwva tov codov etmeiv Adyerau ev yeypave 
Opivaka TexTrawdpevos. 


D *H Kadrep 7% peonuBpia mépas eari tots toAAots 


J 


ToO Ta Snudowa Kal omovdata mpdtrew, ovTws 
apyny €d0€e moteiofar TO pecovvKTLoV; TEKUNpLOV 
5€ TovTou' péya TO 47) TrovetaBax “Pwpatov apyovra 
avvOynkas pnd dpodoyias peta pécov Huepas. 

“H dvcee prev Kat avatoAn AapBavew dpxnv 
Hiecpas Kat TeAevTi od*® Suvatov éoTw; ws per 
yap ot modAol TH aicOnoe Siopilovew rpepas pev 
apynv Thy mpatyv avadcyeaw Tob HAlov, vuKTos bé 
TH’ TeXevTalav amoKpvysw AapBavovtes, oby EEopev 
lonueplav, GAN jv padtora TH Hepa viKra map- 
vooboba: SoKxotipev, attrn THs epas eAdrTwv 


1 sov70u Wyttenbach: todro. 
2 0d] Petavius’s conjecture, found in A only. 
3 sHv added by Bernardakis. 
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strange and alien spirits two Greeks and two Gauls, 
buried alive on the spot.? 


84, Wuy do they reckon the beginning of the day 
from midnight ? ® 

Is it because the Roman State was based originally 
on a military organization and most of the matters 
that are of use on campaigns are taken up beforehand 
at night? Or did they make sunrise the beginning 
of activity, and night the beginning of preparation ? 
For men should be prepared when they act, and not 
be making their preparations during the action, as 
Myson,° who was fashioning a grain-fork in winter- 
time, is reported to have remarked to Chilon the 
Wise. 

Or, just as noon is for most people the end of their 
transaction of public or serious business, even so did 
it seem good to make midnight the beginning? A 
weighty testimony to this is the fact that a Roman 
oificial does not make treaties or agreements after 
midday. 

Cr is it impossible to reckon the beginning and end 
of the day by sunset and sunrise? For if we follow 
the method by which most people formulate their 
definitions, by their perceptions, reckoning the first 
peep of the sun above the horizon as the beginning of 
day, and the cutting off of its last rays as the be- 
ginning of night, we shall have no equinox ; but that 
night which we think is most nearly equal to the day 
will plainly be less than that day by the diameter of 


@ Cf. Life of Marcellus, chap. iii. (299 pv); Livy, xxii. 57. 

» Cf. Pliny, Natural History, ii. 77 (188); Aulus Gellius, 
ili. 2; Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 3. 

¢ Similar foresight regarding a plough instead of a fork 
is reported by Diogenes Laertius, i. 106. 
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davetrar TH Tob 7Atov peyeber. 6 om at mdaAw ot 
padnparucol ravryy te prevor THY atomlay TiWevTaL, 
TO Tob HAtov KévTpov, orav diyyrat Too opilovros, 
Tyeepas Stoptopov etvar Kal vuKTos, dvaipeots €oTt 
Tis evapyetas. oupPrjoerat yap, ére todA0G dwros 
drep" yay ovros Kat Tob 7Aiov KaraAdpmovros 
Tas, pndéerra /Tepav Suohoyet aan ere vUKTA 
elvar. eel Toivuy ev tais dvaroAais Kab ducer 
Tob HAlov SvoAnmTes éeoTw % apxh bud, Tas eipy- 
pévas dAoyias, amoXeimeTat TO pecoupavoby TO 
dvryrecoupavody avrob AapBavew dpynv. BéXrvov 

F $€ ro Sevrepov- péperat yap ex peonuBpias ¢ emt Tas 
dvaers ad’ nudv, ex dé pecovuKriou mpds nuas 
emt tas dvaroAds. 


ce A i A a w# > > ~ ” ed 
85. “ Aud ri tas yuvatkcas ovr’ dAeiv etwy ott 
dpomoety TO madaov;”’ 
n ‘ La , a ? , 
H ras cuvOjKas Stapvnpovevovres, ds émowy- 
aavro mpds Tovs LaPivous; eémet yap Hpmacay Tas 
Buyarépas atrav cira mohepnoavres SunAAaynoar, 
ev tats dAAats dpodoytas Kal Toor’ eypagn, par 
are avdpi “Pwyalm yuvatka pre payepevterv. 


86. “Aca tt rod Matov pyvos odk dyovrat 
cal a” 
yuvatkas ; 
IIdrepov ort précos éoti 70 ’AmpiAdiov Kal Tob 
285 *Touviov pnvos, dv tov pev ’"Adpoditns tov 8 
“Hpas, yapnAtenv Deav, tepov vopilovres mpo- 
AapBdvovor puxpov 7 mepyrevovaw; 


1 daép Xylander: d70. 


® Long before Plutarch’s day the Greeks had calculated 
the angle subtended by the sun with an accuracy that stood 
the test of centuries, and was not modified until comparatively 
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the sun.¢ But then again the remedy which the 
mathematicians apply to this anomaly, decreeing that 
the instant when the centre of the sun touches the 
horizon is the boundary between day and night, is a 
negation of plain fact ; for the result will be that when 
there is still much light over the earth and the sun is 
shining upon us, we cannot admit that it is day, but 
must say that it is already night. Since, therefore, the 
beginning of day and night is difficult to determine at 
the time of the risings and settings of the sun because 
of the irrationalities which I have mentioned, there 
is left the zenith or the nadir of the sun to reckon as 
the beginning. The second is better ; for from noon 
on the sun’s course is away from us to its setting, but 
from midnight on its course is towards us to its rising. 


85. Wuy in the early days did they not allow their 
wives to grind grain or to cook ?? 

Was it in memory of the treaty which they made 
with the Sabines ? For when they had carried off 
the Sabines’ daughters, and later, after warring with 
the Sabines, had made peace, it was specified among 
the other articles of agreement that no Sabine woman 
should grind grain for a Roman or cook for him. 


86. Wuy do men not marry during the month of 
May ?¢ 

Is it because this month comes between April and 
June, of which they regard April as sacred to Venus 
and June as sacred to Juno, both of them divinities 
of marriage ; and so they put the wedding a little 
earlier or wait until later ? 
recent times, Cf. Archimedes, Arenarius, i. 10 (J. L. Uei- 
herg’s ed. ii. p. 248). 

> Of. Life of Romulus, chap. xv. (26 p), xix. (30 a). 

© Cf. Ovid, Fasti, v. 489. 
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“H ore 7G penvi TovT@ Tov péyiorov Tovwobvrat 
Tov Kabapyav, viv prev cidwAa purtobvres amo THS 
, > A \ f Pp =: , A 
yedupas eis Tov moTtapov mada 6° avOpwmovs; 810 

\ \ , vets BN ule, > = 
Kat Thy Drapwikay,’ tepav rHs “Hpas elvar doKxod- 
car, vevopia7 ar oxvdpumdlew, pire Aovopéevyv 
Typixabra pyre KOOpOUjLEvTy. 

“H 67u modAot Aativwy ev TO punvi Toure tots 
KaTowyopevols evaryilovat; kai Sid Tobr’ tows 
‘E Lal 2 bt ~ ? ‘ M fo ? a ce 

ppnv ev adt@ odBovra cal Malas émavupds 
Z 
eoTw. 

"H, xa€dzep évior A€yovow, 6 perv Mawos amo 
Ths mpeoPutépas, 6 6° “Jovvios do THs vewrépas 
YAckias wvdpactat; yduw S€ appodwrepov TO 
véov, ws Kat Edpimidns Pen 

adr” y TO yhpas Thy Kompy xaipew ed, 
4 7 "Adpoditn trois yépovew ayferar. 
od yapotow obtv ev 7@ Maiw, mepysevovtes tov 
alt td a“ ? , 2 hi A M ve 

ovviov, Os evOUs eoTt peta Tov Maduov. 


87. “Aud ri rev yapoupeveoy alypH Sopatiov 
mY KOunv Svaxpivovow ; ’ 

Bys\ Ad = ~ ~ Bi \ ys 

"Apa avpBodrdgv éott todro Tod Bia Kai pera 
moAcwov yapnOjvar tas mpadras, 7 pavOdvovow 
avepaot auvotkotca. prayijors Kal moAcpKots 
Ai) A 10: mt 4 > An / 0 py 
abpumrov Kai ad0ydvv Kat added mpootecPar Kad- 
Awmiapdv; Gomep 6 Avkobpyos amo mpiavos Kal 

1 MAapuwikav Nylander: \ Sie ae 
2 4 Kviéala and F.C.B.: 

¢ Cf. 272 B, supra. 

+ 'The mother of Mereury. 

© From the Aeolus of Euripides; Nauck, Trag. Craec. 
rag. p. 369, Euripides, no. 23: cf. Moralia, 786 a, 1094 F. 
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Or is it because in this month they hold their most 
important ceremony of purification, in which they 
now throw images from the bridge into the river,? 
but in days of old they used to throw human beings ? 
Wherefore it is the custom that the Flaminica, re- 
puted to be consecrate to Juno, shall wear a stern 
face, and refrain from bathing and wearing orna- 
ments at this time. 

Or is it because many of the Latins make offerings 
to the departed in this month? And it is for this 
reason, perhaps, that they worship Mercury in this 
month and that the month derives its name from 
Maia.? 

Or is May, as some relate, named after the older 
(maior) and June after the younger generation 
(tunior)? For youth is better fitted for marriage, 
as Euripides ¢ also says : 

Old age bids Love to take her leave for aye 

And Aphrodité wearies of the old. 
They do not, therefore, marry in May, but wait for 
June which comes next after May. 


87. Wuy do they part the hair of brides with the 
point of a spear ? 4 

Does this symbolize the marriage of the first 
Roman wives ¢ by violence with attendant war, or do 
the wives thus learn, now that they are mated to 
brave and warlike men, to welcome an unaffected, 
unfeminine, and simple mode of beautification ? 
Iiven as Lycurgus,’ by giving orders to make the 


4 Cf. Life of Romulus, chap. xv. (26 £). 

* The Sabine women. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 189 ©, 227 c, 997 c; and the Life of 
Lycurgus, chap. xiii. (47 c); ef. also Comment. on Hesiod, 
42 (Bernardakis, vol. vii. p. 72). 
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(285) weA€kews KeAevoas Ta Oupospata ais oiKtats 

~ A A > , ” A \ a a 

movev Kal tas Gpodds, adAw dé pH xphoBar To 

mapamay epyadeiw, macav €€Bade mepiepyiav Kal 
moAuTeAevav. 

bal \ , ome A t 1G: 

H rv didoracw aivirrerar TO yuyvopevoy, ws 
pov ovdypw Tod ydpov SiaxpiOnoopevov; 

“H ra pev mActora T&v yapikay ets THY “Hpav 
avanto'; “Hpas 8 lepov ro ddpu vevopuorat, Kal 
Tav ayaAuatwr adbris Sdpate ornpilerar ta 
mActata Kat Kuptris 7) Beds emwvopacrat, TO yap 

D d6pu “ kipu*” éxddovy of madaol: 610 Kat dace 
Kuptvoy évopacbqvar tov *Evudduov. 


88. “Ava ré ro TeAovpevov eis Beas AotKkap 
Kadotow;”’ 

“H ort modAa eotw dAon® mepi tiv mdAw av- 
eyueva Deots, a Kadotor ““AovKous,” Kal THY azo 
ToUTwy mpoaodov eis Tas Béas avijALcKoV; 


89. “Ava te ra Kupwddia wpa éoprny dvo- 
palovow per? 

"H ore ri Tyeepav ravrny dmobeduiKeoar, ws 
*IéBas donot, Tots Tas avr@v Ppatpias dyvoodaw ; 
H Tots 7 Ovoaow, Worep of Aowrol, Kata dvdas 
> ~ Ve > > 7 na * ns an 
ev tots Doupvixadios 5.’ acyoAtay 7 atodynpiay 7 
dyvovar €d60n TH hepa Tavern Tiv éopriy eéxeivynv 
amoAaBety ; 

1 avijnto E: avijnzov. 
2 «vpw Aldine ed. and Xylander: xodpuw. 
3 dion Xylander: aAda. 








2 See Roscher, Levikon der gr. und rim, Mythologie, ii. coll. 
588-592. 

» Cf. Life of Romulus, chap. xxix. (36 3); Dionysius of 
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doors and roofs of houses with the saw and the axe 
only, and to use absolutely no other tool, banished 
all over-refinement and extravagance. 

Or does this procedure hint at the manner of their 
separation, that with steel alone can their marriage 
be dissolved ? 

Or is it that most of the marriage customs were 
connected with Juno? Now the spear is commonly 
held to be sacred to Juno, and most of her statues 
represent her leaning on a spear, and the goddess 
herself is surnamed Quiritis; for the men of old 
used to call the spear curis ; wherefore they further 
relate that Enyalius is called Quirinus by the Romans.? 


88. Wuy do they call the money expended upon 
public spectacles Lucar ? 

Is it because round about the city there are, conse- 
erated to gods, many groves which they call duct, and 
they used to spend the revenue from these on the 
public spectacles ? 


89. Wny do they call the Quirinalia the Feast of 
Fools ? ¢ 

Is it because, as Juba? states, they apportioned 
that day to men who did not know their own kith and 
kin ?@ Or was it granted to those who, because of 
some business, or absence from Rome, or ignorance, 
had not sacrificed with the rest of their tribe on the 
Fornacalia, that, on this day, they might take their 
due enjoyment of that festival : 


Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, ii. 48; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 
ATS fF, 

¢ Cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 513 ff. 

@ Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graee. iii. p. 470. 

* Curiae. 
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90. “ Aca zi 7B “Hpardct yuyvoperns Quotas 
didAov ovdéva Dear dvopdlovow ovoe patverar KU@v 
evtos TOV mepPorwv, ws Bdppwv é loropyxev ; * 

“H deov prev dAdov ob dvopalovor dua 76 Tobrov 
qptleov vopilew; ws b€ daow enor, Kat pera 
Tav avOpimwr dvros étt Bwuov tSpvcacba rov 
Evavdpov atrod Kat Ovciav mpocayayety. kovl be 
mdvray pddora Tov Carwv jemonepunoe: wal yap 
obros" avrT@ det mod mpdypara mapéox ws* 
6 KépBepos: xal emt mat, too Aucupyiov Ta.180S 
Olwvot dia Kiva govevbévros mo TaV ‘Inmo- 
kowvTiO@v, avayKacbels pdynv ovvdiae Tov T 
aAXwy podav moddods améBarte Kat tov adeAdov 


"Idurcdda. 


ce 
91. “ Ata ré rots marr puKtous ok e€fv mepl TO 
Kareradtov Katouetv; 
Ildrepov ore Méapxos MddAXvos* adr66t KarorKkav 
emexelpnoe Tuparvids, dv* dv dnaporov dacw etvar 
ao, os (ect 2 t 
TH oikw pndevt MadAiwr’ dvona Madpxov yevéabar. 
"H wadas fv déBos otros; HomAucoAav yoiv 
4 , ? 2 le 4 
dvSpa. SyoTiuKw@Tarov ovK emaioavto SiaBadrovres 
Hey ob Suvarot dedidtes 8° of ToAAoL, HEXpL ov THY 
oikiay adros Karéokaiser emuixeicbar TH adyopa 
Soxodoar. 
1 obros] 6 “OpBos Wehl. 
2 ws Naber: kat. 
3 MadAXwos Bernardakis, as elsewhere: padros. 


4 § added by Meziriacus. 
5 Mad\iwv Bernardakis, as elsewhere: padiw. 





2 Cf. Pliny, Natural History, x. 29 (79). 

> Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, i. 40. 
IS NARA Ho Yo I, 
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90. Wuy is it that, when the sacrifice to Hercules 
takes place, they mention by name no other god, and 
why is a dog never seen within his enclosure,* as 
Varro has recorded ? 

Do they make mention of no other god because 
they regard Hercules as a demigod? But, as some? 
relate, even while he was still on earth, Evander 
erected an altar to him and brought him sacrifice. 
And of all animals he contended most with a dog, 
for it is a fact that this beast always gave him much 
trouble, Cerberus, for instance. And, to crown all, 
when Oeonus, Licymnius’s son, had been murdered by 
the sons of Hippocoén ¢ because of a dog. Hercules 
was compelled to engage in battle with them, and 
lost many of his friends and his brother Iphicles. 


91. Wuy was it not permitted the patricians to 
dwell about the Capitoline ? 

Was it because Marcus Manlius,4 while he was 
dwelling there, tried to make himself king? They 
say that because of him the house of Manlius was 
bound by an oath that none of them should ever bear 
the name of Marcus. 

Or does this fear date from early times? At any 
rate, although Publicola® was a most democratic 
man, the nobles did not cease traducing him nor the 
commoners fearing him, until he himself razed his 
house, the situation of which was thought to be a 
threat to the Forum. 


¢ Cf. Apollodorus, ii, 7. 3 with Frazer's note (L.C.L. 
vol. lp. 25il), 
2 Cf. Life of Camillus, chap. xxxvi. (148 p); Livy, vi. 20. 
13-14. 
¢ Of. Life of Publicola, chap. x. (102 c-p). 
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92. “Ata ri rH ow@oavts moXrirynv ev TodAguw 
286 dpuiwov diddacr orépavov; ”’ 

I[érepov dre mavtayod Kai padiws eorw ev- 
Tophoa dpuds emi O7paretas 5 

“H ott Awos kai “Hpas tepds 6 otéhaves éorw, 
ods modovxous vopilovow; 

“IL maAav an’ "Apkadwy to Bos, ois €or tts 
ovyyevera TMpOs TIHV Spiv; mpa@rou yap dvO perme 
yeyovevar SoKotow ek ys, womep % Spits Tadv 
gpuTav. 


93. “ Aca ri yuri yp@vrat pddAvora mpos Tods 
olwveapous 5 - 

IIérepov 6 ore Kal ‘Paptdre dadexa yores épavn- 
oav emt TH Krige vis ‘Paspns 5 : 7 OTe TAY dpviBesv 
qecora, ouvexnis Kal ovvnbys obros; ovde yap 
veoTTld yumos evruxelv padius é €oTw, aNd, Tmoppw- 

B Bev mobev efamivns KaTaipovat’ O10 Kal onwerwons 
4 dius adbrav éorw. 

*H Kat tobro wap” ‘HpaxdAdous euabov; et Ayer 
aAnbas “Hpddwpos, ort mavrov pddvora, yopiv ent 
mpagews apyn davetow exapev “Hpaxdjs, Hyov- 
pevos dukatdTaTov elvac Tov yorra Tay capKopaywv 
aTrdvTwv: mpa@Tov pev yap obdevds arretar C@vros 
oud” drroxrivyvaw epipuxov ovdev ws deTol Kal 
igpakes Kat Ta vuKTiWo}.a xXpHrae dé Tots adAws* 
amofavotaw. émeta Kal tTovTwy ta opodvia 


1 @Aws Wyttenbach: dAdous. 





* Cf. Life of Coriolanus, chap. ili, (214 E-F); Pliny, 
Natural History, xvi. 4 (11-14); Polybius, vi. 39. 6; Aulus 
Gellius, v. 6. 

>» Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. ii. p. 31: ef. Life of 
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92. Wny do they give a chaplet of oak leaves to 
the man who has saved the life of a citizen in time of 
war ? @ 

Is it because it is easy to find an abundance of oak 
leaves everywhere on a campaign ? 

Or is it because the chaplet is sacred to Jupiter 
and Juno, whom they regard as guardians of the 
city ? 

Or is the custom an ancient inheritance from the 
Arcadians, who have a certain kinship with the oak ? 
For they are thought to have been the first men 
sprung from the earth, even as the oak was the first 
plant. 


98. Wuy do they make most use of vultures in 
augury ? 

Is it because twelve vultures appeared to Romulus 
at the time of the founding of Rome? Or is it 
because this is the least frequent and familiar of 
birds ? For it is not easy to find a vulture’s nest, but 
these birds suddenly swoop down from afar; where- 
fore the sight of them is portentous. 

Or did they learn this also from Hercules? If 
Herodorus ® tells the truth, Hercules delighted in 
the appearance of vultures beyond that of all other 
birds at the beginning of any undertaking, since he 
believed that the vulture was the most righteous 
of all flesh-eating creatures ; for, in the first place, 
it touches no living thing, nor does it kill any animate 
creature, as do eagles and hawks and the birds that 
fly by night ; but it lives upon that which has been 
killed in some other way. Then again, even of these 


tomulus, ix. (23 a-p); Pliny, Natural History, x. 6 (19); 
Aelian, De Natura Animalium, ii. 46. 
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Q Md > ‘ >) % Lier! ~ , 
(236) Tapino meTewod yap ovders ewpaxe yima yevo- 
feevor, ws derot Kal tépakes jpadora. Ta avyyerhn 
C Sudxovor Kal KémTovot. Kaito. Kat AiayvdAov 
opvifos dpuis mas av ayvetor daywr; 
> tf > Ls Ig > cal > al it > 
avOpwmois 8 ws esos cimety aBAaBeotards éo7w, 
at ‘ 2 , a ‘ 2 A ~ a 
ore Kaprov adavile odrte dutov obré Cov yepov 
Kakoupyav. «td ,ws Altytarioe pvbodoyobat, OnAv 
may To yévos éoti Kal KuicKxovrat Seyopevor KaTa- 
, ‘ > re or A é ‘ , 
mvéovTa Tov admnrAwrnv worep TA Sevdpa Tov Cépu- 
pov, Kat martamacw andavz Ta onueia Kat BéBara 
ylyvesbac mbavov éorw am adrav. ev be Tots 
dors at mEepl Tas OxEtas ooPrjaers € éTt 8 dprayat 
Kal puyat Kat duagers moAd 7d OopvPaddes Kai 
akaTdotatov ¢xovot. 


94. “Aca ti rod ’AokAnmiod 76 iepov eEw ris 
mOXAEWS €oTL; 

D_ [IIdrepov dr ras Ew SdiarpiBas dyreworépas 
se x An > ” ‘ \ o¢@ 2 
evouurcov elvan rav ev dorer; Kal yap ‘EMypes ev 
Tomous Kal xaapots Kal vibndAois émueucds tOpupreva. 
TO “AckAnmeta éxovow. 

, / 

"H or tov Gedv && "Emidavpov perareumrov 
oe ul > fe 3 i! Ai ed 
HKew voyilovaw, *Emdavpiow 8 od Kata wodw 
5) \ rs A > a ” 
adda méppw to “AckAnmetov éotw ; 

"H 67t 708 Spaxovtos ek THs Tpinpovs Kata THY 
vijcov amoBavtos Kat adavicbevtos adrov @ovro 
tiv topvaw vdnyetobar Tov Oedv; 





2 Suppliants, 226. 

> Cf. Pliny, Natural istory, xxix. 1 (16); 4 (72); Livy, 
x. 47, Epitome, xi. 

© The Insula Tiberina. 
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it leaves its own kind untouched ; for no one has ever 
seen a vulture feeding on a bird, as eagles and hawks 
do, pursuing and striking their own kind particu- 
larly. And yet, as Aeschylus @ says, 


How can a bird that feeds on birds be pure ? 


And we may say that it is the most harmless of birds 
to men, since it neither destroys any fruit or plant 
nor injures any domesticated animal. But if, as the 
Egyptians fable, the whole species is female, and 
they conceive by receiving the breath of the East 
Wind, even as the trees do by receiving the West 
Wind, then it is credible that the signs from them 
are altogether unwavering and certain. But in the 
case of the other birds, their excitements in the 
mating season, as well as their abductions, retreats, 
and pursuits, have much that is disturbing and un- 
steady. 


94. Wuy is the shrine of Aesculapius ® outside the 
city ? 

Is it because they considered it more healthful to 
spend their time outside the city than within its 
walls? In fact the Greeks, as might be expected, 
have their shrines of Asclepius situated in places 
which are both clean and high. 

Or is it because they believe that the god came 
at their summons from Epidaurus, and the Epi- 
daurians have their shrine of Asclepius not in the 
city, but at some distance ? 

Or is it because the serpent came out from the 
trireme into the island,’ and there disappeared, and 
thus they thought that the god himself was indicating 
to them the site for building ? 
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(286) 95. “ Aca ri veroparar Tovs ayvevovTas dompiwy 
amnéyeobar; ”” 
Ildrepov, ws of vfayopixot, rods wer Kuapous 
> ~ 
adwaotvTo dua tas Aeyopévas airias, Tov dé 
E A 10 \ \ 2 4 fF) i. ie ~ 
dBupov Kat Tov epeBwGov ws mapwvipous Tob 
<peBous Kal Tijs AnOns 5 
"H éze _mpos Ta mepideumva kal Tas mpokArjoers 
TOV veKpOv pdAwwoTa xpa@vrat Tots Gazpiots ; 
nn ~ Lig cal A A e f Sek te 
H p@Arov 6re det pds Tas ayvetas Kal ayoreias 
KkaGapa Kal Ata Ta owpata exew; €or. O€ Ta 
Oompia TvEVpLATwWON Kal mEpiTTEvLa ToLEL TOAATS 
Kabdpoews Sedpevor. 
nw LZ \ ‘ i ~ A \ 
H 67 kai mpos ovvovoiay mapopua dua To 
dva@des Kal mvenpatiKor ; 


96. “Awa ri ré&v Tavayav maplévwy tas d.a- 
ay pOapeioas ddAws od Kodrdlovaw, adAAa Cwoas 
KaTopurrouat ; Hy 

Ildrepov 67e Kaiover tos dmobavovras, Fdmrew 
b€ mupl tHv TO Top 76 Oetov daiws ph dvdAdéacav 
ovk jv dixatov; 

“H oGpa Tats peyloraus Kabworuprevov aye 
oretaus avapety Kal mpoogepe t ‘epG yovaikl xetpas 
od Bepurov evoptloy ; avrny obv amobavety ene 
xavoprevor OV adris, KkareBiBalov bro yhv ets 
OlKHLA TeTTOLNMLEVOY, OToU Kal AYYVOS EkELTO KaLO- 


2 Cf. Pliny, Natural Iistory, xviii. 12 (118-119); Aulus 

Gellius, x. owes 
‘f., for example, Juv enal, xv. 9 ‘* porrum et caepe nefas 

Beh et frangere morsu”’; eee Satires, ii. 6. 63: 
Lpistles, i. 12. 21. 

¢ The numerous reasons suggested may be found in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, vol. iii. coll. 619-620. 

4 Plutarch elsewhere uses a similar expression (map@évos 
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95. Why is it the customary rule that those who are 
practising holy living must abstain from legumes ? ¢ 

Did they, like the followers of Pythagoras,” reli- 
giously abstain from beans for the reasons which are 
commonly offered,° and from vetch and chickpea, 
because their names (lathyros and erebinthos) suggest 
Lethé and Erebus ? 

Or is it because they make particular use of 
legumes for funeral feasts and invocations of the 
dead ? 

Or is it rather because one must keep the body 
clean and light for purposes of holy living and lustra- 
tion? Now legumes are a flatulent food and pro- 
duce surplus matter that requires much purgation. 

Or is it because the windy and flatulent quality 
of the food stimulates desire ? 


96. Wuy do they inflict no other punishment on 
those of the Holy Maidens ? who have been seduced, 
but bury them alive ? ¢ 

Is it because they cremate their dead, and to use 
fire in the burial of a woman who had not guarded 
the holy fire in purity was not right ? 

Or did they believe it to be against divine ordin- 
ance to annihilate a body that had been consecrated 
by the greatest of lustral ceremonies, or to lay hands 
upon a holy woman? Accordingly they devised that 
she should die of herself; they conducted her 
underground into a chamber built there, in which 
had been placed a lighted lamp, a loaf of bread, 


fépea) for the vestal virgins, e.g. in his Life of Publicola, 
chap. viii. (101 8) or Moralia, 89 E. 
© Cf. Life of Numa, chap. x. (67 a-c); Ovid, Fasti, vi. 
457-460 ; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, 
ii. 67. 4, vill. 89.5; Pliny, Epistles, iv. 11. 6. 
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flevos Kal dptos Kat ydAaKTos 7 Kal Udaros: fra 

287 yh 70 olkna KaréxpuTrov dvwbev. Kal odde Tod- 
Tov Tov Tpérov dhoowadmevor THY Serowdatpoviav 
exrepevyaow, GAAG péxpe viv evayilovow ot lepets 
exet Badilovres eat tov tTomov. 


97. “Ava rt rats AexepBpiars etdots tmo- 
Spopias yevonevns 6 vixnoas Se€idcerpos’ “Aper 
Overar, Kal THY ev odpay amoKdoYas Tis em THY 
€ - 2 f Fi Q A ‘ € , 
Pyyiav® kadovpevny Kopiler Kat Tov Bwuov aipdar- 
Tet, mept d€ THs Kehads of prev amd THs tepas 
6008 Acyouevns of 8 amd THs LXvBovpys® Kata- 
Bavres Stapdyovra; ” 

IIdtepov, ws vor A€yovow, immw tHv Tpotay 
€ id f J fd oo A ‘ 
HAwKevar vopiCovres immov KoAdlovow, dre 81) Kai 
yeyovores 

> 
B Tpdwv dyad téxva peprypéva tract Aartvwy: 

na Lg ‘ A ‘ ‘ > 2) c 

H é7e Gupocdés Kai modepikov Kal apiiov o 
immos eort Ta 5é€ mpoodiAn padAvoTra Kat mpdogopa 
Avovat Tots Oeots, 6 S€ vixnoas Overar dud TO viKns 
Kal Kpadrous* olketov elvar Tov Oedv; 

"H padov étt Tob Oeot ordoov 7d Epyov €ort 
Kal vuk@ow of évovtes ev Taker TOds [47) wEevovTas 
> * e ‘ , 4 , e Le 
aArd devyovras, Kal KoAdleTat TO Tdxos ws detAlas 
efodiov, Kal pavOdvovor supPodiK@s oT. cwrrpiov 
ok éott Tots devyovat; 

1 Sefidcerpos Abresch: Seftds tepds. 
2 ‘Pnyiav Life of Numa, chap. xiv.: piyewwav. 


% DuPovpys as elsewhere: o«Povpys. 
4 «patous Meziriacus and Ei: xpdros. 
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and some milk and water. Thereafter they covered 
over the top of the chamber with earth. And yet not 
even by this manner of avoiding the guilt have they 
escaped their superstitious fear, but even to this day 
the priests proceed to this place and make offerings 
to the dead. 


97. Wny is it that after the chariot-race on the 
Ides of December the right-hand trace-horse of 
the winning team is sacrificed to Mars, and then some- 
one cuts off its tail, and carries it to the place called 
Regia and sprinkles its blood on the altar, while some 
come down from the street called the Via Sacra, and 
some from the Subura, and fight for its head ? 

Is it, as some ® say, that they believe Troy to have 
been taken by means of a horse ; and therefore they 
punish it, since, forsooth, they are 


Noble scions of Trojans commingled with children of Latins.¢ 


Or is it because the horse is a spirited, warlike, and 
martial beast, and they sacrifice to the gods creatures 
that are particularly pleasing and appropriate for 
them; and the winner is sacrificed because Mars is 
the specific divinity of victory and prowess ? 

Or is it rather because the work of the god de- 
mands standing firm, and men that hold their ground 
defeat those that do not hold it, but flee? And is 
swiftness punished as being the coward’s resource, 
and do they learn symbolically that there is no 
safety for those who flee ? 


@ Presumably an error of Plutarch’s: he means the tenth 
month, October: cf. Festus, s.v. October equus, p. 178. 5. 
> Such as the historian Timaeus: ef. Polybius xii. 4b. 
¢ A verse made in imitation of Homer, JI. xviii. 337 (or 
xxiii. 23), blended with a part of x. 424. 
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Cd ‘ 
(287) 98. “ Aca te of Tiyzynrat tHY apxiv mapadaBorres 
ovdev GAXo mparrovat mpdTEpov’ 7} THY TpoP7y azo - 
C pucboior trav icpdv ynvav Kat THY ydvwow Tod 
aydAuaros 5” 
id > hs ~ > , EA if a 
Ilorepov azo trav evreAcoTaTwry apxomevor Kat 
~ - 
pu) TOAATs Scopevwr Samdvns pyndé mpaypyareias ; 
“H wadatd tis adrn xdpis drropynpoveverat Tots 
if > ‘ ~ ~ oe A te 
féos amd trav Kedrixadv, dtr tovs BapBdpovs 
bmepBatvovras %5n TO mepiTeixioua Tod Kaze- 
TwAlov viKTwp ot xqves Hofovto THY KUvav Kab- 
evddvtTwy Kat Bo tos dvAaKkas emjyeipav; 
"H dvAakes dvres of TysnTai Tov peyloTwy, Kai 
mpoonKov’ éemoxoreiy Kal moAuTpaypovety avtots 
€ A A , \ , i, ae 4 \ iy A 
iepa kat Snpdota Kal Biovs Kal 7On Kal diatras, TO 
dvdakrixwtatov Cdov evOds ev Aoyw TievTar, Kat 
apa TH ToUTwWY emyercia mpoTpEeTovTat Tods TOAL- 
D ras pr) apedciv pnde pabupeiv tOv iepadv; 
‘H 6€ yavwots tod dydAwatos advayKaia: taxd 
i! > A A ¥ - i A ~ > 
yap e€avOet 76 pidtwov, & Ta mada TOV ayad- 
peatwy expwlov. 


td ~ e 
99. “ Ata r¢ t@v dAAwy lepéwy tov KaTadiKa- 
obevra Kai duydovTa mavovres €TEpov atpodvrat, 
70d 8 avyoupos, ews CH, Kav éml Tots peylorous 
adikjnpac. Katayv@ow, ovk adatpodrrar THY lepw- 
1 aporepov Madvig: aparov. 


2 mpooqxov] mpoonkertwy in all mss. but one (apoonjKovros 
Meziriacus). 


* Cf. Pliny, Natural History, x. 22 (51). 

> The statue of Jupiter Capitolinus: Pliny, Natural 
History, xxxiii. 7 (112). 
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98. Wuy do the censors, when they take ofiice, do 
nothing else before they contract for the food of the 
sacred geese @ and the polishing of the statue ? > 

Is it hou they begin with the most trivial things, 
matters that require little expense or trouble ? 

Or is this a commemoration of an old debt of 
gratitude owed to these creatures for their services 
in the Gallic wars?¢ For when in the night the 
barbarians were already climbing over the rampart 
of the Capitol, the geese perceived the invaders, al- 
though the dogs were asleep, and waked the guards 
by their clamour. 

Or is it because the censors are guardians of the 
most important matters, and, since it is their duty to 
oversee and to busy themselves with sacred and State 
affairs and with the lives, morals, and conduct of the 
people, they immediately take into account the most 
vigilant of creatures, and at the same time by their 
care of the geese they urge the citizens not to be 
careless or indifferent about sacred matters ? 

But the polishing @ of the statue is absolutely neces- 
sary ; for the red pigment, with which they used to 
tint ancient statues, rapidly loses its freshness. 


99. Why is it that, if any one of the other priests is 
condemned and exiled, they depose him and elect 
another, but the augur, as long as he lives, even if 
they find him guilty of the worst offences, they do not 


° Cf. 325 c-p, infra; Life of Camillus, xxvii. (142 v ff.); 
Livy, v. 47; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, R oman Antiquities, 
xiii, 7-8 : Diodorus, Siva Us 

4 The high polish of the Roman statues is very noticeable 
in contrast with the duller surface of Greek statues. This is 
one of the factors in the controversy over the genuineness of 
the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia. 
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9 ta ms é ” , de ‘ 2) % _ > ~ 
(287) ouvny; avyovpas € TOUS ETL THY OlLWwY@V 


Kadobo.” 

Ildrepov, ws evior A€youar, BovdAovrar pydéva Ta 
Tav tep@v amrdéppyta yuyvwcKew, 6s odK eorw 
€ ff 
tepeds ; 

“Val Kareuhnppevov Spkous TOV aviyoupa pndevi 
dpdoew Ta TeV tepaiv anmoAtoa Tov opKwy ov 
Gédovew iudbrny VEVOMEVOY 5 

“1 TYLis ovK corw 088 dpxijs aan emorH pins 
dvopa kat Téxvns 6 avyoup; Oprovov ob TH Tov 
poovarkorv amondicacbar povoikdy jut) elvar Kal TOV 
latpov tatpov TO KwAvew pavTw elvar Tov pavTW, 
adedéobar pr) Svvayevous tiv Svvayw adrod, Kav 
adé\wvra. THY mpoonyoplav. dAdAov 8 od Kal- 
vordow eikétws Tov e€ apyis apipov T&v adyov- 
pwv dvddrrovres. 


100. “ Ara ré tats Adyovorais eidots, LeETiAlaus 
S€ mpdtepov Aeyopévats, Eopralovow ai re dotAa 
Kat of SotAou waves, at dé yuvatkes peaAvora puare- 

. 4 u , Bi > vA ” 
cba tas Kedpadds Kat Kkabaipew" éemirydevovow ; 

n \ \o , sy L \ , 

H bua TO” Lepoviov tov BactAda Kata tadvTHnv 
THY 7pepav & aixpahdrov yeveabat BeparrawiSos 
ddevav € épywv éxovaw oi Depdmovres, TO b€ wAvveEW 
Tas Kepadras ap&dpevov amo Tav Ceparrawidwy did 
Thy €opTiv ayp. Tv eAcv0epwr mponAder; 


ce A hd ~ AY al na 
101. ‘‘ Aca ri Koopotor tobs taiédas tots mept- 
/ “a , ~ ” 
depators, & BovdAas Kadovor; 
Ilovepov emi tips tTdv ypmacpévwyv yvvatkav, 


1 xabaipew] KabatpecBat in one ms. (EK). 
2 76 Bernardakis and one ms.: tov. 
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deprive of his priesthood ?@ They call “ augurs” the 
men who are in charge of the omens. 

Is it, as some say, because they wish no one who is 
not a priest to know the secrets of the holy rites ? 

Or, because the augur is bound by oaths to reveal 
the sacred matters to no one, are they unwilling to 
release him from his oath as would be the case if he 
had been reduced to private status ? 

Or is “ augur’ a name denoting, not a rank or 
office, but knowledge and skill? Then to prevent a 
soothsayer from being a soothsayer would be like 
voting that a musician shall not be a musician, nor a 
physician a physician ; for they cannot deprive him 
of his ability, even if they take away his title. They 
naturally appoint no successor since they keep the 
original number of augurs. 


100. Wuy is it that on the Ides of August, formerly 
called Sextilis, all the slaves, female and male, keep 
holiday, and the Roman women make a particular 
practice of washing and cleansing their heads ? 

Do the servants have release from work because on 
this day King Servius was born from a captive maid- 
servant?® And did the washing of their heads begin 
with the slave-women, because of their holiday, and 
extend itself to free-born women ? 


101. Wuy do they adorn their children’s necks 
with amulets which they call bullae ? ¢ 
Was it, like many another thing, in honour of their 


2 Cf. Pliny, Letters, iv. 8. 1. 
> Cf. 323 B-c, infra. 
© Cf. Life of Romulus, xx. (30 c); Pliny, Natural History, 
xxxiii. 1 (10); Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 6. 7-17. 
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womep ada mod, kal tobr ébndicavro rots é€ 
avray yevy wuevous Uadpyew ; 
“H ivd f 2 
ayv Tapxuviov tysdvres dvdpayablav; Aéye- 
ToL yap €rT mais ov ev TH pdxn TH mpds Aativous 
dpa Kat Tuppnvots éeuBarciv ets rods moAgutous, 
dzroppueis dé Tod immov Kat Tods émipepopevous 
traps dmoaTas emippHaat Tovs ‘Pepratous: yevo- 
peevns S€ Aapmpas tpomAs Tv woAcuior Kal upiwv 
éCaktoxiriwy avatpebévrwr, tobTo AaBely apioretov 
mapa Too watpos Kal Bacwdews. 
n a ~ ~ A ‘Vine, iA >? fn 
H rots madaots otkeTav pev epav wpav éydvrwy 
obK Hv ddogov 088 aicxpdv, ws ery viv ai Kwuw- 
Stat paptupodow, éAcvbépwv S€ maidwy loyupas 
ametyovro, Kat Omws pyde yupvots éevtvydvTes 
¢ ca Ay - 
apduyvonseav, epopovv of maides TO tapdonpov; 
\ a, f ed ‘\ tA ~ 
“HH wat mpos etragiav éort dudaktipiov tovro, 
Kal Tpdmov Twa TOD aKoAdcTov xadwos, aicyu- 
vopevwy avdpodobar amply 4 TO matdexov amobécBar 
TApPAon{LOV ; 
a A A ie ‘ 4 dé 2 ff] bs 
O pev yap of wept Bdppwva A€dyovow ob mBavev 
éott, THs BovdArjs? dao AioAdwy BoddAas mpoo- 
ayopevopevys, TodTO GvpBodov etBovAtas sepirife- 
ofat Tods mraidas. 
"AAN’ Spa put) Kal Tobro bid. THY ceAjvnv dopotar. 
TO yap dawdopevoy oxfpa THs cedyvys, Otay F 
Sy) , ‘3 » 8 \ LAA ‘ d rs) if ? \ 
ydpinvos, ov adatpocidés GAAG dakoewWEs eoTe Kal 
1 daxupds adretyovro] mavrcAds amécxovro in one Ms. (E), and 


mavrehas may well be right. 
2 Bovjs Xylander and Meziriacus: BovAAys. 
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wives, who had been made theirs by force, that they 
voted this also as a traditional ornament for the 
children born from them ? 

Or is it to honour the manly courage of Tarquin ? 
For the tale is told that, while he was still but a boy, 
in the battle against the combined Latin and Etruscan 
forces he charged straight into the enemy; and al- 
though he was thrown from his horse, he boldly with- 
stood those that hurled themselves upon him, and 
thus gave renewed strength to the Romans. A 
brilliant rout of the enemy followed, sixteen thousand 
were killed, and he received this amulet as a prize of 
valour from his father the king. 

Or did the Romans of early times account it not 
disreputable nor disgraceful to love male slaves in the 
flower of youth, as even now their comedies ¢ testify, 
but they strictly refrained from boys of free birth; and 
that they might not be in any uncertainty, even when 
they encountered them unclad, did the boys wear this 
badge ? 

Or is this a safeguard to insure orderly conduct, a 
sort of bridle on incontinence, that they may be 
ashamed to pose as men before they have put off 
the badge of childhood ? 

What Varro and his school say is not credible: that 
since boulé (counsel) is called bolla by the Aeolians, 
the boys put on this ornament as a symbol of good 
counsel. 

But consider whether they may not wear it because 
of the moon. For the visible shape of the moon at 
the first quarter is not like a sphere, but like a ientil- 


@ The so-called togatae, of which no complete specimen has 
survived ; the palliatae of Plautus and Terence, being based 
on the Greek New Comedy, would prove nothing. 
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Sicxoedés, ws 8 "EpmedoxAgs olerat, Kat TO 
¢ ia 3 
bmTroKELpEVoV. 


102. ‘Ata ti rv Taidwv tots ev dppeow éva- 
rato, tois Sé€ OyAcow dydoatos Ta ovdépara 
Tievrar; ’ 

“H TO pev mpotepois Tots OnAcow airiav exe 
Ty pvow; Kat yap avgerar - To OnAv Kal dpe 
Kal TeAcvodrat mporepov To appevos. Tavs’ TLE 
p@v ras peta TH éBddpny AapBavovow- h yap 
eBdopm adadepa Tots veoyvots mpos te Tada 
Kal Tov oppardv: éBdouatos yap dmohJerat Tots 
metorous: ews e 1 amoAvby7, put pwadrov 7H Caw 
TpoaéoiKe TO vayTrLoy 

"H xadamep ot Iubayopucot TOU dprBpod TOV [eV 
diptiov OfjAvy dippeva be Tov _Tepurrov evopurlov ; 
yovipos yap eo Kal Kpatet Tot aptiov ouv- 
TUBEwevos. Kal drarpoupeveny ets Tas povddas oO 
peev aptios xabdmep 70 OfAv Xépav peerage Kevin 
evdidwot, Tod dé mepitToo pOprov det Te mAnpes 
imodeimerar: 80 Tov pev dppere tov dé Andre 
mpoagopov vopilovow. 

ila OTe TOY dpilpav drdvre TO. pev evvea ™pa- 
TOS €OTL TeTpaywvos amo mepitTob Kat TeAelou Tijs 
Tpiddos, TA 8 OxTe mpGros KvBos dao dptiou THs 
Suddos; Set dé Tov pev dvdpa® TeTpdywvov elvar 
Kal mepiTTOV Kal TéAcLov, THY dé yuvatKa KaPdreEp 
tov KUBov édpatov Kat oixoupdy Kat dvaperakivyTtov. 

1 §’] 8 av Bernardakis, but not necessarily required. 


2 


2 dvdpa added by Polus and found in one ms. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 891 c; Diogenes Laertius, viii. 77 ; Diels, 
Iraq. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 210, A 60. 
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seed or a quoit ; and, as Empedocles @ thinks, so also 
is the matter of which the moon is composed. 


102. Wuy do they name boys when they are nine 
days old, but girls when they are eight days old ? 

Does One precedence of the girls hay e Nature as its 
cause? It is a fact that the ‘female grows up, and 
attains maturity and perfection before the male. As 
for the days, they take those that follow the seventh ; 
for the seventh is dangerous for newly-born children 
in various ways and in the matter of the umbilical 
cord ; for in most cases this comes away on the 
seventh day ; but until it comes off, the child is more 
like a plant than an animal.? 

Or did they, like the adherents of Pythagoras, 
regard the even number as female and the odd 
number as male ?° For the odd number is genera- 
tive, and, when it is added to the even number, it 
prevails over it. And also, when they are divided 
into units, the even number, like the female, yields 
a vacant space between, while of the odd number an 
integral part always remains. Wherefore they think 
that the odd is suitable for the male, and the even for 
the female. 

Or is it that of all numbers nine @ is the first square 
from the odd and perfect triad, while eight is the 
first cube from the evendyad ? Now aman should be 
four-square,® eminent, and perfect ; but a woman, 
like a cube, should be stable, domestic, and difficult 
to remove from her place. And this should be added, 

> Cf. Aulus Gellius, xvi. 16. 2-3. 

° Cf. 264 a, supra. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 744 a-s. 

¢ Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec., Simonides, Frag. 5 (or 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, in L.C.L. ii. p. 28-4). 
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lol A fl a A A > \ ‘ > a 
Tobro b€ mpochnmzTéov OTe Ta ev OKT) KUBos éoTW 
EJ \ / hi > 2 f / > A 4D 
amo Suddos, Ta 8° evvea TeTpaywvos amd TpLados- 

a \ \ A ae € é ‘ >’ € 
xpOvrat dé duct ev dvopaow at Ojrevat Tprat O° of 
: 
dppeves. 


o ce A / ‘\ > , € yi ? cz 

103. “ Ava ti rods amdtopas ‘ emopious’ viods 

KaAcSauw; 7’ 
, 
Od ydp, ws “EdAnves vopilovar kai Adyouow 
a / lot 

ot pryropes év rats dixaus, ouppopyrob TWos Kal 
Kowob omrepparos yeyovacw, GAN cor 6 Lumdptos 
Tov Tpesreov ovopdrun, ws oO LeEros Kat é Aékyzos 
kat 6 Vawos. ta d€ mp@ta Tav ovoydtav oby 
€ (hai SINCE cr Gey f € \ 
Oroypapobaw daAN’ 7 dv évds ypdppatos, ws Tov 
r A cod 
Tirov Kai tov Aoveiov cat tov Mépxov, 7) dia 

a € Ly , \ LJ a a 4 
dvotv, ws tov TiBgpiov Kal tov Tvatov, 4% dia 

an € \ 7 4 \ , ” > 
Tpi@v, ws tov LéEtov Kal Tov Nepotwov. €orw ody 
Kal 0 Limdptos Ta dia Svoty ypadopéevwy, rob o 
kal Tob m. ypddovor dé bia TovTwY Kal Tods 
ardtopas “ oive warp” olov avev matpos, TH pLev 
ao 70 awe” 7 66 w 70 “ wdtpe’” onpatvortes. 

~ bol Ni ~ ~ 
7007 ov Ty mAdvyv emoinoe, TO Sud THY abTav 
ypappatev to “owe mazpe’* Kal zvov Uadéprov 
ypadecbar. 

} L \ Y te , 4 Swot a 

Aexréov 5é Kai Tov érepov Adyov, ote 8’ aroma - 
TEpos: Tovs yap LaBivrovs dact ro THs yuvaucds 
aidotov ovopdlery o7oplov, ie olov €puspicovras 
obra mpooayopevew Tov €k yuvatKos aydov Kal 
aveyyvov yeyevnLevov. 


104, “ Ava zé tov Acdvucov ‘ AiBepoup, Tarpep 
Kadobat; ”” 


1 sarpe an obvious correction: warpis. 
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that eight is the cube of two and nine the square of 
three ; women have two names, men have three. 


103. Wuy do they call children of unknown fathers 
spuru ? 4 

Now the reason is not, as the Greeks believe and 
lawyers in eourt are wont to assert, that these 
children are begotten of some promiscuous and 
common seed ; but Spurius is a first name like Sextus 
and Decimus and Gaius. They do not write first 
names in full, but by one letter, as Titus (T.) and 
Lucius (L.) and Marcus (M.); or by two, as Tiberius 
(Ti.) and Gnaeus (Cn.); or by three, as Sextus (Sex.) 
and Servius (Ser.). Spurius, then, is one of those 
written by two letters: Sp. And by these two 
letters they also denote children of unknown fathers, 
sine patre,® that is “ without a father”; by the s they 
indieate sine and by the p patre. This, then, caused 
the error, the writing of the same abbreviation for 
sine patre and for Spurius. 

I must state the other explanation also, but it is 
somewhat absurd: They assert that the Sabines 
use the word spurius for the pudenda muliebria, and it 
later came about that they called the child born of 
an unmarried, unespoused woman by this name, as 
if in mockery. 

104. Way do they call Bacchus Liber Pater (“‘ Free 
Father ”’) ? ¢ 


a Cf. Gaius, Institutiones, i, 64; Valerius Maximus, 
De Praenominibus, 6 (p. 590 of Kempf’s ed.). 

* The mss. have sine patris; did Plutarch, or some 
Greek copyist, confuse the Latin genitive and ablative, since 
they are one in Greek ? 

¢ Cf. Petronius, Satyricon, +1, and Housman’s commentary 
in Classical Review, xxxii. p. 164. 
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Ilorepov ws eAcvbepias marépa tots motor yuy- 
289 vopevov; ylyvovrat yap of moAdoci Opaceis Kat 
mappyatas vromysTA@vray Twept Tas péOas: 7) OTL 
\ A f wo e > , ia 
thy AoiByv mapécxev; 7, Ws “AdreEavdpds dynow, 
dmd rot mept' ’EXevbepas ris Bow rias ’EAev- 
Oepéws Atovdcov mpocayopevopevou; 


~ ce ‘ , h Pea” > a f ¢ ~ 

105. “ Ava riva airiay év rats Snpociats éoprats 
fos ovK eoTt yapetoOar mapbévous, at S€ xApa 
yapotvrat; ”” 

Ildrepov, ds 6 Bappwv elpneev, ote AvTovpevar 

> 

prev at mapbevor yapodyra, xaipovoa’ 8 ai yu- 
vatkes, €opTH dé det? pndev Avmoupevovs croveiy 
pindé mpos avdyKny; 

“H paAov dtu rats pev mapbevors Kxadov ur) 
2\7 a \ r > \ A , 4 

B dAiywy tais b€ xynpas alcypov TroAAdy mapovTwv 

yapetc0ar; CydAwros yap 6 mpa@tos yapos 6 bé 
devTEpos amevKTaios: aicydvovra yap, av CavTwy 
TOv mpotépwv érépous AauBdvwow, ddvpovrar dé, 
av amobavevtwy. d0ev yovyia xatpovor paAdov 7) 
fopvBows Kal apomoprats. af 8 €oprat mepiomd@ar 
Tovs 7oAAovs, WoTE Tots ToOLOVTOLS pH) oxoAaLeEW. 

an Ld \ A v la f ¢ re 

H é7t Kal ras LaBivwy Ovyardpas apadcavres 
ev €opth maplévous otcas ets 7dAEuov KaTréoTyOar, 
éeLo.wvicavto 7d yapeitv mapbévous ev lepats 
¢ / 
Hepars ; 
1 zept] wap’ in one ms. (I). 
2 yalpovoa E: yatpovor. 


3 8€ def Wyttenbach: dé. 
4 napovtwy Meziriacus: ovrwy. 
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Is it because he is the father of freedom to drinkers? 
Vor most people become bold and are abounding in 
frank speech when they are in their cups.? Or is 
it because he has provided the means for libations ? 
Or is it derived, as Alexander ® asserts, from Dionysus 
Eleuthereus,* so named from Eleutherae in Boeotia ? 


105. For what reason is it not the custom for 
maidens to marry on public holidays, but widows do 
marry at this time f 4 

Is it, as Varro has remarked, that maidens are 
grieved over marrying, but older women are glad, 
and on a holiday one should do nothing in grief or 
by constraint ? 

Or is it rather because it is seemly that not a few 
should be present when maidens marry, but dis- 
graceful that many should be present when widows 
marry? Now the first marriage is enviable; but 
the second is to be deprecated, for women are 
ashamed if they take a second husband while the 
first husband is still living, and they feel sad if they 
do so when he is dead. Wherefore they rejoice 
in a quiet wedding rather than in noise and proces- 
sions. Holidays distract most people, so that they 
have no leisure for such matters. 

Or, because they seized the maiden daughters of 
the Sabines at a holiday festival, and thereby be- 
came involved in war, did they come to regard it as 
ill-omened to marry maidens on holy days ? 


@ Cf. Moralia, 716 x. 

> Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii. p. 244; Alexander 
Polyhistor. 

© Cf. the inscription on the chair of the priest of Dionysus 
in the theatre at Athens, ‘Iepéws Atovtcou ’HAevbepéws. 

4 Cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 15. 21. 
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(289) 106. “ Ata ri ‘Pwpator Téynv céBovrar Tpun- 
yeverav, jv dv Tig elo. mpwroyeverav; ” 
1 i) A’ 2 oe 3) t ‘ Pe o %: 
C *Ap’ ore Lepoviw Kara tuynv, ws gaow, eK 
Oeparawides yevonevw Bacreicar ris ‘Padpuys 
> ~ Ca ~ 4 i" e Saut f 
exipavas Urnptev; ottw yap ot zoAAot ‘Papatwy 
drecAndacww. 
\ a lal 
“H paMov dre ris “Pwuys 4 t¥yn wapécye TH 
apxiy Kal Thy yéveow; 
“H i ” Ao A ~ A 
gvoictepov exer Adyov TO TpPaypa Kat 
procopdrepov, ws THY TUXnY TavTwWY odcaY apynV 
Li \ an 
Kal THY dvow ek Too Kata TUYNY GUVLOTAapernY, 
érav ticiv ws eéruxey drroKkeysévois' Tdéis éy- 
yévyta; 


~ igs ‘ , A \ A , iz 
107. ‘Ava ti rods wept tov Acdvucov texviras 
ce Li 1 ea cal ~ 99 
iotpiwvas ’ “Pwyator cadotow ; 
S) “a vr a 
‘H dv qv atriay KAovBios ‘Potos tordpynKe; 
A hd b) a / ~ / sh 
D dyoi yap ev rots wavy madaois ypovois Vaiov re 
LovdAmictov kat Ackwiov LroAwvos trarevovTwv, 
Aoytddyn véoov év ‘Poun yevouerny wdavras opuadrds 
SvapGetpae tods emi oKynvny mpoepyomevous: Sen- 
~ Be 4 a > Le al / > ~ bj \ 
Oeiow ody adrois ex Tuppyvias éAGetv rodAods Kat 
ayalovds rTexvitas, dv Tov mpwrevovta dd&n Kal 
xpovov® mAciatov éveunpepodvTa tots Dedtpous “I- 
e a ¢ t 
atpov ovopdleobai: Kai Sta TooTO mavras “ toTpiw- 
vas” aw éxewou mpooayopevecbat. 


1 Gwoxemevors] droxepevors E. Kurtz. 
2 ypdvov Diibner: xpdve. 
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106. Woy do the Romans reverence Fortuna 
Primigenia,? or “ First-born,’’ as one might trans- 
late it ? 

Is it because by Fortune, as they say, it befell 
Servius, born of a maidservant, to become a famous 
king of Rome? This is the assumption which the 
majority of Romans make. 

Or is it rather because Fortune supplied the origin 
and birth of Rome ?® 

Or does the matter have an explanation more 
natural and philosophic, which assumes that Fortune 
is the origin of everything, and Nature acquires its 
solid frame by the operation of Fortune, whenever 
order is created in any store of matter gathered 
together at haphazard. 


107. Wuy do the Romans call the Dionysiac 
artists © histriones ¢ ? 

Is it for the reason that Cluvius Rufus @ has re- 
corded? For he states that in very ancient times, 
in the consulship of Gaius Sulpicius and Licinius 
Stolo,f a pestilential disease arose in Rome and 
destroyed to a man all persons appearing on the 
stage. Accordingly, at the request of the Romans, 
there came many excellent artists from Etruria, of 
whom the first in repute and the one who for the 
longest time enjoyed success in their theatres, was 
named Hister; and therefore all actors are named 
histriones from him. 


2 Cf. 281 £, supra, 322 ¥, infra; Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 
lakes Livy, MAKI OG: 

> Cf. 320 b ff., infra. ¢ Cf. Moralia, S7 Fr. 

@ Cf. Livy, vii. 2; closely followed by Valerius Maximus, 
ii, 4. 4. 

© Peter, Frag. Hist. Rom. p. 314, Cluvius, Frag. 4. 

t In 861 z.c. 
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108. “ Ava ri dé Tas eyyes yévous od yapodar; ’ 

Heérepov abgew Tots yapous Bovdopevor tas 
oikerdrnras Kat ouyyevets moAAovs émcrdabac, 
diddvres érépors Kal AapPdvovres Tap’ érépwv 
yuvatkas ; 

"H doBovpevoe tas ev Tots yapous TOV avyyev@v 
diadopas ws 7a dioer Sikara mpocamoAdvoveas ; 

*H modAdv Bonbav tas yuvatkas spa@vres bu 
dobeveray Seopevas, otK €BovAovto Tas éeyyus 
yévous ovvoxilew, G7ws, av ot dvdpes adduKOow 
avrds, ot ovyyevets BonOdaw; 


109. “ Awa ti 7@ lepet rob Ards, dv DAdpwwa 
AvGAw kadodow, ode e&fv ddAevpov Ouyetv, oddé 
Cdpns 5” 

“H ro pev dAeupov dredjs Tpopy kad dmemds 
éorTw; ovre yap é y pepevnkev 6 mrupos ob? 6 Set 
Bom yéyovev 6 dptos, GAAd Kal THY oTeppatos 
dvvapw amoAd@AeKev dpa Kal THY ouriov xpeiav ovK 
eoxnne. d10 Kai “ pudydaror | ” 6 mounts “ aAde- 
Tov ” ek perapopas @vopacev" womep povevopevov 
ev 7@ ddérw Kat pbeupojrevov. 

‘H 8é pn kal yeyovev ek Pops avira Kal 
POetper TO pupapa pevyvupern” ylyverat yap drovov 
Kal adpaves Kal GAws eorKxe ones 9 CYpwous etvat’ 
mAcovacaca yoby amogvver mavrdmace Kal Pleiper 
TO dAeupov. 


1 Gydpacer] mvopaxer in all mss. except E. 
2 Cf. Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 19. 


> Homer, Od. ii. 355: ‘ mill-slaughtered.” 
° Cf. Moralia, 659 x. 
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108. Way do they not marry women who are 
closely akin to them ? 

Do they wish to enlarge their relationships by 
marriage and to acquire many additional kinsmen 
by bestowing wives upon others and receiving wives 
from others ? 

Or do they fear the disagreements which arise 
in marriages of near kin, on the ground that these 
tend to destroy natural rights ? 

Or, since they observed that women by reason of 
their weakness need many protectors, were they 
not willing to take as partners in their household 
women closely akin to them, so that if their husbands 
wronged them, their kinsmen might bring them 
succour ? 


109. Wry was it not permitted for the priest of 
Jupiter, whom they call the Flamen Dialis, to touch 
either flour or yeast ? 4 

Is it because flour is an incomplete and crude 
food? For neither has it remained what it was, 
wheat, nor has it become what it must become, 
bread ; but it has both lost the germinative power 
of the seed and at the same time it has not attained 
to the usefulness of food. Wherefore also the Poet 
by a metaphor applied to barley-meal the epithet 
mylephatos,® as if it were being killed or destroyed 
in the grinding. 

Yeast is itself also the product of corruption, and 
produces corruption in the dough with which it is 
mixed ; for the dough becomes flabby and inert, 
and altogether the process of leavening seems to 
be one of putrefaction ¢; at any rate if it goes too 
far, it completely sours and spoils the flour. 
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A) a ~ 
110. “Ata 7é Kai GapKos pfs dreipyrar TO 
€ a 
tepet yavew;”’ 
/ > , of , >? hy AN 
IIldrepov @podayias mavu méppwHev amorpemet TO 
é) nn 3.8 \ a ae »: ~ Ni \ 
fos, 7) Ov” Hv TO dAevpov atriav adoctobvrat Kat TO 
230 , wv on, > a Ea of / 
230 péas; ovre ydp eat. Cov otr’ oxsov 7dn yeyover. 
€ q ” > \ 
4} yap éefno Kal Omrnots aAAoiwats otca Kat 
4 es b | ie 
peraxcopnots eLiaTtnoe Thy popdiyv, TO 5€ mpoo- 
fdatov Kal wpov ode tiv dkuw ever Kalapay Kal 
> td LAN’? is OF ‘ sr bo 
Gutavtov, aA” eideyOR Kal éAKwdn. 


111. “Awa zi 5é Kurds Kal alyds exéAevov 
améyecOar tov iepéa, pnd? daardpevov pyr 
évop.alorta; ”’ 

Ildrepov ris pev alyos PdeAuvtropevor TO aKke- 
Aactov Kal dvaddes,  GoPovprevoe Td voonMaTIKeY ; 
Soe? yap emaAntia kataAapPavecOar padiora TeV 
Cowv Kai mpocavaypwrvucia: Tots gdayotow 7 
Ouyotow tad tod malovs exopevns. airiay dé 

BAdyovat tiv orevdrnta Tay avevpatiKay mopwv 
ToAAdKis emtAapPavopevwn, TeKLalpdojrevot TH AE- 
mroTyTe THS puwvhs. Kal yap avOpwmwv dcots 
émAnntivove. aupPaiver bbeyyecbar, pynkaope 
maparAnciay dwviy adiaor. 

TS 8 Kuri tod péev axoAdarou Kat duawdovs 
Hrtov iows péreore: Kalror gpacty évvor pyre THs 
"AOnvaiwy axpomd\cws émiBatvew Kiva pire THs 
Aydiwv vycov bia tiv eudarh peiéw, womep 
Bodv kal ovdy Kat immwv ev Gaddpois ard 


1 eyopévns| e€xouevors in most Mss. 
© émAapBavoperwy F.C.B.: émaAcpBavopevny. 
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110. Wuy is this priest also forbidden to touch raw 
flesh ? 

Is this custom intended to deter people completely 
from eating raw meat, or do they scrupulously re- 
pudiate flesh for the same reason as flour? For neither 
is it a living creature nor has it yet become a cooked 
food. Now boiling or roasting, being a sort of altera- 
tion and mutation, eliminates the previous form ; 
but fresh raw meat does not have a clean and un- 
sullied appearance, but one that is repulsive, like 
a fresh wound, 


111. Wuy did they bid the priest avoid the dog 
and the goat, neither touching them nor naming 
them ? 

Did they loathe the goat’s lasciviousness and foul 
odour, or did they fear its susceptibility to disease ? 
For it is thought to be subject to epilepsy beyond all 
other animals, and to infect persons who eat it % 
or touch it when it is possessed of the disease. The 
reason, they say, is the narrowness of the air pass- 
ages, which are often suddenly contracted ; this they 
deduce from the thinness of its voice. So also in the 
case of men, if they chance to speak during an epi- 
leptic fit, the sound they make is very like a bleat. 

The dog has, perhaps, less of lasciviousness and 
foulodour. Some, however, assert that a dog may not 
enter either the Athenian acropolis ® or the island of 
Delos ¢ because of its open mating, as if cattle and 
swine and horses mated within the walls of a chamber 


* Contrast Pliny, Natural History. xxviii. 16 (226), who 
savs that goat’s meat was given for epilepsy. 
& Cf. Comparison of Demetrius and Antony, chay. iv. (95- 
973); Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Dinareho, 3. 
© Cf. Strabo, x. 5. 5, p. 684 (Meineke). 
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ovK eupavas kat dvédnqv OxevovTeny. THY yap 
adn Boviy aitiav dyvootow ore peaxepLov evra, TOV 
KUva TaV dovAwy Kat dytoov efeipyovow tepdv, 
dopa Karapyyny Tots tKEeTOULS diddvres. elKos 
pev oby éote kal Tov iepéa Tod As womep epipuxov 
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exfoBodvros. 510 KAwiS.ov pev Hv adrtod Ketpevov 
ev TO Bupave (Tis oixias” o de mpoorreqwy Tots 
yovact TY Aépay exeivny ddevay elye TAnyav Kal 
KoAdcews: «i 6€ Seoperrns pbain® mpooebaiv, 
éWveTo™ Tous be Seopovs eros ov Kara Dépas 
GAN’ Umép Tod oréyous dreppimrouv. ovdev ovv 
opedos iv odTws adrov TIBEpov mapéxew Kal pia- 
dvOperov, ef KUwY mpocroTHKEL SediTTOMEVOS Kal 
dare ptcev Tovs mpoapuyetv deopevous. 


D Ov pay ovee xabapevew @ovTo TavTamacw ot 


maAdaol To Cov: Kal yap "Odupirteor peev® obdevt 
Je@v kabeéperar, xPovig b€ deimvov ‘Exdrn TEM TO - 
[evos eis Tpiddous dmotpotaiwy Kat Kafapoiay 
erréxer potpav. ev dé Aaredaiove TO hovirwratw 
bedv “Evuadiw oxdtrAaxas evréuvovery Bowwrots dé 
Snpocia Kalapds eote Kurds SixoTopnlevros av 
pep@v dueEeAOeiv: adroit dé ‘Pexpator Tots Avxaious, 
a Aovmepkadia kadotow, ev TO Kkabapote pequi 
Kiva Avovow. dev obk dd tpdmov tots 
Tov wmépratov Kat Kalapdtatov eiAnddot* Oepa- 


dyaApa Dibner: xat dyadua or &yadua Kal. 
a 2 Goainl €46n i in one ms. (E). 
3 kat yap ’OdAupriwy per Wy ttenbach : (kat) dAvuriov pocv 
yap. 


* ciAnddat] eiAnyoot H. Richards and Kronenberg. 
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and not openly and without restraint! For these 
persons are ignorant of the true reason: because 
the dog is a belligerent creature they exclude it 
from inviolable and holy shrines, thereby offering a 
safe place of refuge for suppliants. Accordingly it 
is likely that the priest of Jupiter also, since he 
is, as it were, the animate embodiment and sacred 
image of the god, should be left free as a refuge 
for petitioners and suppliants, with no one to hinder 
them or to frighten them away. For this reason his 
couch was placed in the vestibule of his house, and 
anyone who fell at his knees had immunity from beat- 
ing or chastisement all that day ; and if any prisoner 
succeeded in reaching the priest, he was set free, 
and his chains they threw outside, not by the doors, 
but over the roof. So it would have been of no 
avail for him to render himself so gentle and humane, 
if a dog had stood before him frightening and keep- 
ing away those who had need of a place of refuge. 
Nor, in fact, did the men of old think that this 
animal was wholly pure, for it was never sacrificed to 
any of the Olympian gods ; and when it is sent to the 
cross-roads as a supper for the earth-goddess Hecaté,* 
it has its due portion among sacrifices that avert and 
expiate evil. In Sparta they immolate puppies to the 
bloodiest of the gods, Enyalius ; and in Boecotia the 
ceremony of public purification is to pass between 
the parts of a dog which has been cut intwain. The 
Romans themselves, in the month of purification,? at 
the Wolf Festival, which they call the Lupercalia, 
sacrifice a dog. Hence it is not out of keeping that 
those who have attained to the office of serving the 


2 Cf. 277 B, 280. ¢, supra; Life of Romulus, xxi. (31 £). 
1 t 
> February ; cf. 280 8, supra. 
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é ‘ > ~ fe ~ nA ‘ 
mevew Geov arerphala Kiva rroveto8ar ovvnby Kal 
ovvotKov. 


E 112. “Awa viva & airlay odd€ Kirtobd Ouyeiv 
edciro’ 7D tepel rob Auds, 08d’ oddv dieAPeiv ava- 
devdpddos dvwlev dvareraperns; 

“H robro peep dprowdy €ore TO “ un eoOtew eri 
digpov, eee nomeem xXotviKos abijobat,” 7 unde 
odpov brepBatvew,’ * od tabTa TOV Hvéayopixay 
dedidTaw at purarropcvery aA érepa Tourous 
amayopevdvTwy; Kal yap To om dumedov tro- 
mopevecbar THY avadopav emt tov otvov elyev, ws 
od Oeitov TO tepet pcOvoKecOar. rav yap pefu- 
oKopevwy dep Kedadis 6 olvds €or Kat méCovrat 

F cai ramewobvrat, S€ov bmeptépovs civar Kal KpaTeiv 
det THs HOovRs Tadrys GAAG pL) kpareioban. 

Tov 6€ Kittov moTepov ws dkapmov Kal axpnorov 
avipdros, ddpavq oé€ kat 8’ dobéveray érépwv 
oxovvTay deduevov, oKid dé Kal xAwpornTos orser 
yoytevovta Tods ToAAovs, odK HovtTo Sly aavp.- 
Bodov év rats otkias paryny évtpéfeoPar Kal mepi- 
mréKeobat, BraBepor dvra Tols mpocdexopevors 

291 urots ; 9 ws? THs ys EXOpLEVO 5 61d TOY juev 

“Odupurtony és fep@u cipyerat, Kat ovr év “I pas 7AGx- 
vycw otte OnBnow ev *Adpodirys Wow tus av 
Kittov: ~Aypiwviois* dé at Nux«redows, wv Ta 
moAAa Sta oKotous Sparta, mapeotw. 


* edeiro as in 291 8, infrar édiero. 
2 ent Sidpov as in S54": aad Sidpov. 
3% obs added by ‘Titchener and Poblenz. 
* Ayptwvioes Meziriacus and Wyttenbach: dyptov tots. 





« Cf. Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 12. 
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highest and purest god should be forbidden to make 
a dog their familiar companion and housemate. 


112. For what reason was it forbidden the priest of 
Jupiter to touch ivy or to pass along a road overhung 
by a vine growing on a tree ? 4 

Is this second question like the precepts : ‘‘ Do not 
eat seated on a stool,” ‘‘ Do not sit on a peck measure,” 
“Do not step over a broom”? For the followers of 
Pythagoras’ did not really fear these things nor 
guard against them, but forbade other things through 
these. Likewise the walking under a vine had refer- 
ence to wine, signifying that it is not right for the 
priest to get drunk’; ; for wine is over the heads of 
drunken men, and they are oppressed and humbled 
thereby, when they should be above it and always 
master this pieasure, not be mastered by it. 

Did they regard the ivy as an unfruitful plant, 
useless to man, and feeble, and because of its weak- 
ness needing other plants to support it, but by its 
shade and the sight of its green fascinating to most 
people ? And did they therefore think that it should 
not be uselessly grown in their homes nor be allowed 
to twine about in a futile way, contributing nothing, 
since it is injurious to the plants forming its support ? 
Or is it because it cleaves to the ground? ¢ Wherefore 
itis excluded from the ritual of the Olympian gods, nor 
can any ivy be seen in the temple of Hera at “Athens, 
or in the temple of oe at Thebes ; but it has 
its place in the Agrionia 4 and the Nyctelia,’ the rites 
of which are for the most part performed at night. 

» Cf. 281 a, supra; Moralia, 727 c. 

¢ It clings ‘to the earth, unless it finds support, and is 
therefore unacceptable to the higher gods. 

4 Cf. 299 F, infra. ¢ Cf. Moralia, 364 F. 
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“H HaMov 6: Ore rev , bev iepew copiopevas mpagers 
exovTeoy tay © dpxovrev' arakrous Kal doptorous 
C odk iy duvarov eis év dua. Tov Kalp@v oupmecdv- 
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u 5 Taparret Wyttenbach (¢f. 136 c): omapdrre:. 
® xapav Wyttenbach (xdpov Meziriacus): xdpu. 
3 rods added by F.C.B. 
4 rdv 8 dpydvrwy seems to be required by the context. 
Meziriacus wrote vay 8’ dpydy and one ms. has rév b¢ 


Snpociwy. 
5 doeBety Xylander: edocBeiv. ® Hj] of all mss. but one. 
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Or was this also a symbolic prohibition of Bacchic 
revels and orgies ? For women possessed by Bacchic 
frenzies rush straightway for ivy and tear it to pieces, 
clutching it in their hands and biting it with their 
teeth ; so that not altogether without plausibility are 
they who assert that ivy, possessing as it does an 
exciting and distracting breath of madness, deranges 
persons and agitates them, and in general brings on a 
wineless drunkenness and joyousness in those that 
are precariously disposed towards spiritual exaltation.“ 


113. Wuy were these priests not allowed to hold 
office nor to solicit it, yet they have the service of 
a lictor and the right to a curule chair as an honour 
and a consolation for holding no office ? ® 

Is this similar to the conditions in some parts of 
Greece where the priesthood had a dignity com- 
mensurate with that of the kingship, and they 
appointed as priests no ordinary men ? 

Or was it rather that since priests have definite 
duties, whereas officials have duties which are ir- 
regular and undefined, if the occasions for these 
duties happened to coincide, it was impossible for the 
same man to be present at both, but oftentimes, when 
both duties were pressing, he had to neglect one of 
them and at one time commit impiety against the 
gods, and at another do hurt to his fellow-citizens ? 

Or did they observe that there is implicit in the 
government of men no less constraint than authority, 
and that the ruler of the people, as Hippocrates ¢ said 


3 Plutarch’s fullest treatment of the properties of ivy will 
be found in Moralia, 648 B-649 r. 
> Of. Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 4. 
¢ In the De Flatibus: vol. vi. p. 213 (ed. Chartier) ; 
vol. i. p. 569 (Ktihn); ef. Lucian, Bis Accusatus, 1. 
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291) latpov, Sewa pev op@vra Sewer" 8 anzdopevov, ex 
3 BF: 
1AX = s Oe a St XN i ee > 
adreTpiots 6€ Kakots idtas AUzas KapmoUpevov, ob 
ov ¢ a. 0% p ~ N e ~ , & 
daov nyotrTo Ovew Peots Kat tepay KaTrdpyeoba, 
yevopwevov ev Katadixats Kat Pavatwoeot modtTav, 

4 A ‘ ~ A > , eS \ 
moAAdKs b€ Kal ouvyyevOv Kal olkelwy, ofa Kat 
Bpotvrw cvvervye ; 


1 Sewdr] dndav in both Hippocrates and Lucian, cited in 
note ¢ on page 169. 
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of the physician, must see dreadful things and touch 
dreadful things and reap cus emotions of his own 
from the ills of other men? Did they, then, think it 
impious for a man to offer sacrifice to the gods, and to 
take the lead in the sacred rites, if he was concerned 
in pronouncing judgements and sentences of death 
upon citizens, and often upon kinsmen and members 
of his household, such as fell to the lot of Brutus ? 4 


@ The first consul, who condemned his own sons to death 3 
cf. Livy, ii. 53 Life of Publicola, chap. vi. (99 =-¥). 





THE GREEK QUESTIONS 
(QUAESTIONES GRAECAE) 


INTRODUCTION 


Iw the Greek Questions, as in the Roman Questions. 
Plutarch endeavours to give the reason or explanation 
of fifty-nine matters concerned with Greek life. The 
vast majority of them are customs or names and, as 
the explanations are usually historical, they often go 
back to very early times. A full commentary may 
be found in W. R. Halliday, The Greck Questions of 
Plutarch (Oxford, 1928), an excellent work, embodying 
also much of the modern speculation in regard te 
primitive religion. 

The sources for the information contained in this 
essay seem to be somewhat varied, but there is little 
doubt that Aristotle’s account of the numerous Gree/: 
Constitutions was Plutarch’s principal source. The 
matter is treated at length by Halliday. 

J. J. Hartman (Mnemosyne, xli. p. 216, or De 
Plutarcho scriptore et philosopho, p. 139) is the only 
modern scholar who has doubted the authenticity of 
the attribution to Plutarch of this work %; the author 
was not primarily interested in ethical matters, 
according to Hartman, and hence cannot be Plutarch. 
J. B. Titchener ® has promised a discussion of this 


° “ Sed praeterea totus liber mera est doctrinae ostentatio, 
--. Chaeronensi mentium medico prorsus indigna.” 

® See The us. Tradition of Plutarch’s Aetia Graeca and 
«letia Romana (Urbana, Hlinois, 1924), p. 9. 
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matter, but stylistic considerations alone seem to 
make it uncertain whether the work is correctly 
attributed to Plutarch. 

A few of the topics treated in the Greek Questions 
appear also in other works of Plutarch, but the 
number naturally is not large. 

The ms. tradition is good; the few difficulties 
found are generally with single words. 

The work is No. 166 in Lamprias’s list of Plutarch’s 
works, where the title is given as Airius “EAAjvor. 


(291) AITIA EAAHNIKA 


“ Tives of év “Hmdatpw kxovimodes Kat aptu- 
E vo;” 
¢ \ A t ” 12? , \ 
Of ev zo moAirevpa exovtes' GydonKovTa Kal 
éxaTov avdpes Hoav éx dé TovtTwy HpodvTo Bov- 
4 a dé > a a” > tg ~ A te 
Aecutas, ots “ apruvous’’ éxadouv. Tod dé Siyou 
A a i | ak ~ la bg ~ ny 
70 qmActorov ev ayp@ SrerpiBev: exadodvto dé 
¢ " a” ie A uv 3 A ~ ww 
KovimrooEs, Ws oupBadrety é€oTw amo TMV TOOMV 
yreploprevor kekoviyevw, omdte KatéAOorev eis 
Thy moAw. 


ae lie e A i t > , a” 
is % mapa Kupaiows dvoBaris; 

FO Tév yuvaccay tiv emt poeta Andbcioay aya- 
, Ye > A 7 7% ie x ke A ng ~ et 
yovres ets ayopav emi Aidov twos eudavi maar 

, sf? oe > , keer? ww A 
kalicracav: «if odtws aveBiBalov én’ dvov, Kat 
I / he n~ ms ‘4 ee, y 
TH TéAW KUKAw TepiaxOetcay ede. maAW emt Tov 
avrov ifov Kataorhvar Kal To Aoumev drynov 
Staredeiv, é ovoBarw ” apocayopevopevnv. tov dé 
Aidov amd TovTov ob} Kabapov vopilovres ad- 

wototvto. 
*Hy dé Kal duddkrov tis apy wap’ adrois: 6 b€ 
TavTyy exw Tov prev GAAov ypovov eTHpeL TO 
1 éyovres Wyttenbach to fill a lacuna: Bernardakis prefers 
diémovres, and E. Capps d:orxodvres. 








2 This was the serf-class liberated by the tyrants: ef. 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. iii. p. 554. 
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1. Wuo were the “ dusty-feet”’ and the “ directors ” 
in Epidaurus ? 

There were one hundred and eighty men who 
directed the State. From these they used to elect 
councillors whom they called “ directors.” But the 
majority of the populace spent their life in the coun- 
try. They were called ‘‘ dusty-feet ” % since, as one 
may conjecture, they were recognized by their dust- 
covered feet whenever they came down to the city. 


2. Wno was the “ woman that rode on a donkey ” 
at Cumae ? 

Any woman taken in adultery they used to bring 
into the market-place and set her on a certain stone 
in plain sight of everyone. In like manner they then 
proceeded to mount her upon a donkey, and when she 
had been led about the circuit of the entire city, she 
was required again to take her stand upon the same 
stone, and for the rest of her life to continue in dis- 
grace, bearing the name “ donkey-rider.” After this 
ceremony they believed that the stone was unclean 
and they used ritually to purify it. 

The citizens of Cumae had also a certain office 
called the Guards. The man who held this office 
used to watch the prison most of the time, but he 
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ca >? A A A a ~ ~ 
SeopwrrHpiov, eis d€ tHv Bovdjy ev 7B vuKrepwd 

¢ 5 : ‘ Se is a a a \ 
292 avAddyw mapiav eye tovs Pacuels THs yxetpos 
Kal KaTelye, pexpe wept adrav % BovA) diayroin, 
mdTEpov adiKodow 7 ov, KpuBdnv dépovea tiv 


pjdov. 


comps ,y toa cei , ” 
Tis mapa LoXous* 7 brexxavorpra; 
Ti ris "AOnvas tdpecav ottw Kadrobow, dre 
motetrat Twas Guaias Kal epoupyias amotpoTaious. 


ins ra > ‘ € > if 3 - © 
Ties ev Kvidw ot duvijpoves Kat tis 6 
agpeoriyp;”” 

“Egjxovra. mpokptrots avépdow” ék Trav apiorwy 
olov emonor ous exp@vTo Oia Biov Kat mpoBovrous 
Toy peyiotwv: éxadodvto 8 “ dyvypoves,” ws av 

> ‘ A A 2 is > A A ‘ 

Bris etkdcee, dia ro avumedivvov, ef pr vip Aia 

ToAupViyLoves TWes OvTes. 6 O€ Tas yrw@pas 
“ari “ adeathp.” 


: Tives ot wap “Apkador kat Aaxedarpoviots 
rash pee 
Aaxkedatpdvror Teyedracs duaddayevres emroln- 
avro ovvOnKas Kal orpAny én “AAger@ Kowny 
dvéornoay, ev 4 peta ray GAdwv yeypamra. 
‘ Megonvious exBaretv ék Tis xwpas, Kat py 
e€eivar * Xpnarovs * qovetv.’ e&nyovpevos | oby Ce) 


*ApiotoreAns rotrd dyot Svvacar To }42) amo- 


1 YoNios Wyttenbach: Dodo. 
2 spoxptrots avdpaow Neziriacus: mpoxptrous avépas. 
poxp pop P 





# WwW. KR. Halliday, in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, xxxvi. 165-177, suggests that “cohen ” (=priest) 
may be contained in this word. 

» Grete thus connected aphestér with the Spartan apo- 
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came to the nocturnal assemblies of the council and 
led out the kings by the hand and kept them out, 
until by secret ballot the council had decided on 
their case, whether they had done wrong or no. 


8. Wuo is She that Kindles the Fire (hypekkaus- 
tria)* among the people of Soli ? 

This is the name which they give to the priestess of 
Athena because she performs certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies to avert evil. 


4. Wuo were the Forgetful Ones (Amnemones) at 
Cnidus, and who was the Dismisser ® (Aphester) ? 

They were wont to employ sixty men chosen from 
the nobles, and appointed for life, as overseers and 
preliminary advisers in matters of the greatest im- 
portance. They were called the Forgetful Ones, one 
might conjecture, because they could not be held to 
account for their actions; unless, indeed, it was be- 
cause they were men who remembered many things.¢ 
He who asked them their opinions was the Dismisser. 


5. Wuo are the “ good ” among the Arcadians and 
the Spartans ? 

When the Spartans had come to terms with the 
Tegeans, they made a treaty and set up in common 
a pillar by the Alpheius. On this, among other 
matters, was inscribed : ‘‘ The Messenians must be 
expelled from the country ; it shall not be lawful to 
make men good.’’? Aristotle,? then, in explaining 
this, states that it means that no one shall be put 
statér of Life of Lycurgus, chap. vi. (43 c); but the matter 
is very doubtful; cf. van Herwerden, Lex. Supp. Graec. 

© On the lucus a non lucendo principle, as Halliday well 
suggests; or else dy-yvjpoves, as van Herwerden supposes. 

@ Cf. xpnore xatpe on Greek tombstones. 

¢ Frag. 592 (V. Rose); ef. 277 s-c, supra. 
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(292) xruvdvar Bonfetas ydpw tots Aakwvilover trav 
evyeaTav. 


“Tis 6 aap’ ’Omovvtiows Kpilodrdyos ;” 
Ot adAcioro. trav ‘EAAjvev mpos tas mdvu 
C wadatas Ouoias éypavro tats KpiOais, dmapyopevwr 
Tov TodTOY. Tov pev odv emt TaV Bvaidv dpxovTa 
Kal tavrTas Koptlouevov tas amapyas “ Kpifo- 
Adyov ”’ wvdpalov. dvo 8 hoa tepeis map” avtois, 
6 pev mepi Ta Ocla retaypevos, 6 Sé mepi Ta Sat- 
la 
poovia. 


“Tives ai mAaiades veddAa;” 
A € , t \ 
Tas dadpuBpous pddvora. Kat me pupepoprevas 
bis fs zd , vy 
exdAovy murddas, ws Ocddpaoros ev rerdpry 
mept feTapotwy elpynKe KaTd Aegw, émel Kal at 
TAwtades atrat vepehar kat at auvecra@cat, 
D dkivntoe 8€ Kai rots xpmpacw exAevKot, SynAodor 
Stahopav twa Tis vAns, ws ovr eEvdaTroupevns 
ovr exnvevpatouperns.” 


“Tis 6 mapa Bowtots mAatiouxéras';”’ 
Tods olkia yetudvras 7) ywplois cpopodyras 
atorilovres ovTw Kadotaw ws TO mANotoV® ExorTas. 
rd A a i ‘4 ~ vi 
mrapabyncopat dé AeEw piav ex Tot GeapodvAakiov 
vomov, mAedvwrv ovod@v. .. . 


“Tis 6 mapa AcAdois cowrip Kal dua Ti 
oe éva Tov pnvav Kkadrotow;” 


1 zartouxéras Bechtel: aAarvxairas. 
2 adnoiov Wyttenbach: zAcicrov. 





* The copyist seems to have omitted the quotation. 
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to death because of assistance given to the Spartan 
party in Tegea. 


6. Wuo is “he that selects barley ” (srithologos) 
among the Opuntians ? 

For sacrifices of very ancient origin most of the 
Greeks used to employ barley, which the citizens 
offered as first-fruits of the harvest. Accordingly 
they called the ofticer who presided at the sacrifices 
and brought these first-fruits the Barley-selector. 
They had two priests : one appointed for sacrifices to 
the gods, the other for sacrifices to the spirits. 


7. Wuat were the “ floating clouds ”’ ? 

They used to call clouds “ floating ” which particu- 
larly threatened rain and were in constant motion, as 
Theophrastus has stated in the fourth book of his 
Meteorology. The passage reads thus: “ Since also 
these floating clouds and these compact clouds, which 
are immovable and very white in colour, exhibit a 
certain difference of substance which is filled neither 
with water nor with wind.” 


8. Wuo is the “ near-dweller ” (platioiretas) among 
the Boeotians ? 

This is the name they give in the Aeolian dialect 
to persons who dwell in the next house or occupy 
adjoining property. signifying that they hold land 
near at hand. I shall add one phrase from the Edict 
of the Guardians of the Law, although there are 
Severalhmore =. 


9. Wuo is the Consecrator (hosiétér) among the 
Delphians and why do they call one of the months 
“ Bysios ”’ ? 

18] 
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*‘Oowr4, Fp” ’ ev Kadobar TO Ovopevov tepeiov, 
otay “ datos ” amodaxO7. mévre 0° elaiy davot 
dua Biov, kal Ta 70AAa pera TOV mpopn Trav dpaow 
obroe Kal ouviepoupyobow, ate’ yeyovevat doKodvtes 
amo AcvxaXiwvos. 

Dee) oe Bvovos a pay, os pev ot mooi vopt- 
Covot, pvowds €oriv: éapos yap apxee Kat Ta TOAAG 
dverar tyvikabra Kat duaBAaordver. To 8° dAnbeés 
ovdk éxer oUTWs* ov yap avTi Tod fd TH B xp@vrat 
AcdAgoi, xabamep Maxeddves “ Bidermov?”’ Kat 
‘ A a, \ ce t a”? 4 > 3 

Badaxpov’”’ kai “ Bepovirny’’ éyovres, adr 
avtt tod wm Kal yap To wareiv “ Baretvy”’ Kal To 
muxpov “‘ Buxpov”’ emus kadobow. éorw odv 
mvatos 6 ‘ Baws,” ev @ mvaTi@vrTar Kal TuvOd- 
vovrat Tob Beod- Tobro° yap evvopov" Kat mdptov. 
ev TH pyvi yap TOUT XpPNOT I prov eylyvero Kal 
EBdSpmy radrnv vopilovat ToD Beod yevebAcov, 

F cat wodvdboov® dvowalovaw od bia ro mérrecbau 
pois, GMa mohumrevO) Kat mroAupdvrevTov ovoay. 
ope yap dveiOnoav at Kara Miva pavreta rots 
Seopievors, mpoTEpov oe darag eGepiorevev 9 Uv@da 
Tob éviavtTod KaTa TavTny THY huepav, ws KadA- 

, hes Kt i i , 

293 aa kai "Avagavdpidys toropyKace. 


ONG aoe préipnArov ; ie 
Tan pukp@v €or Kal xapatlnrAwy dutdv, dv 


1 dre Xylander: 4, or of or ws. 


2 Bidurmov Basel ed. of 1542: BiAurmov yap. 
2 zodvo Bernardakis: 70. 4 évvopov Weniger: evvoeir. 
5 zodAvdboov Aldine edition: zoAv¢Govov. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 365 a, 437 a. 
> Ibid. 717 p; for the connexion of the number seven with 
the birth of Apollo see Callimachus, //ymn iv. 251 ff. 
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They call the victim that is sacrificed Consecrator 
whenever an Holy One @is appointed. ‘There are five 
Holy Ones, who hold office for life ; they do a great 
many things with the co-operation of the oracle- 
interpreters and with them take part in the holy 
rites, since they are thought to have descended from 
Deucalion. 

The month “ Bysios,” as many think, is the month of 
growth (physios) ; for it begins the spring and during 
it many plants spring up and come into bloom. But 
this is not the truth of the matter, for Delphians do 
not use b in place of ph (as Macedonians do who say 
“ Bilip ” and “ balacros’” and ‘“‘ Beronicé”’), but in 
place of p; thus they naturally say ‘‘ broceed’” for 
“proceed ” and “ bainful”’ for “ painful.” Accord- 
ingly “ Bysios”’ is “ pysios,” the month of oracular 
inquiry, in which men ask questions and obtain re- 
sponses from the god; for this is the legitimate and 
traditional procedure. In this month, then, oracles 
used to be given and the seventh day of this month 
they consider the birthday of the god.’ They call 
this day the day of Many Utterances (Polyphthods) 
not because they then bake cakes (phthois),¢ but 
because it is a day when many inquire of the god 
and receive many oracles. For only recently have 
monthly oracles been given out to inquirers ; formerly 
the prophetic priestess was wont to give responses 
but once a year on this day, as Callisthenes? and 
Anaxandrides have recorded. 


10. Wuat is the “ sheep-escaper ” ? 
It is one of the small plants that grow close to the 


¢ Cf. Athenaeus, 647 p, 502 B. 
4 Cf. Jacoby, rag. der griech. Hist. 124 ¥ 49. 
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(293) émdvra rods BrAaotods Ta Bookjpara KoAover Kal 
aducet kal Avpaiverar THY avénow orav od 
diva. papovra peyeBos AdBn Kat Suapiyy TO Pad 
mrecbat tro THy emruvepLojevany ‘ duéinra ” 
Kadeirar. TO 5é€ paprupiov Aiaxvdos. 


11. “ Ties of admocdevddvntor; ” 

Kepicupay THY VACOV "Eperpueis KaT@Kouy: Kapt- 
Kpdrous Sé wAevoavros ex Kopivfou pera Surdpews 
Kal T@ ToAguw Kpatobvros, euPdvres ets Tas vats 

Bot  Eperprets amémAevoav olkade. mpoatcOopevor 
8’ of woNrat, THS xwpas eipyov adtovs Kal azro- 
Baivew éxddAvov odevdovdrtTes. x} Surdjrevor de 

pare metoat pare Bidoacbae moAAovs Kat aTap- 
auriTous évras, emt Opdens émAevoav Kal KaTa- 
is xwplov, ev & mpOrepov olK foo Mwva 

’Opdéws mpdyovov toropobar, THY perv mddw 
Pe oaaste MeOdivnv, tao 5€ TOv mpooolkwy “ aro- 
apevddrntot” mpoowvopdobnoay. 


Tis 4 mapa AeAdots XdptAda? ; 
Tpets dyovot AcAdgot evvaernpibas KaTa TO €&As, 
C dy tiv pev Lenryprov Kadodar, THv 8 “Hpwida, 
Ti O€ Xdpav 
To peéev ovv Lemr prov gouke pina Ths Tpos 
zov IvOava tod Beod payns etvar Kal THs pera 
Ty pdynv emt ta Téuan guyfs Kai exow ews. 


1 énwepopevov Wyttenbach and FE: émeyevopévw. 
2 Xdpdda . . . Xapiddav Hatzidakis: Xdpiva . . . Xapidav. 





@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 123, Aeschylus, Frag. 447, 
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ground, whose shoots the grazing animals attack, 
cutting off the tops and injuring them and so spoiling 
the growth. But when these plants grow up and 
gain some size and escape injury from the flocks 
which graze upon them, then they are called “* sheep- 
escapers.” The evidence for this is Aeschylus.* 


11. Wuo are the “ Men repulsed by slings ”’ ? 

Men from Eretria used to inhabit the island of 
Corcyra. But Charicrates sailed thither from Corinth 
with an army and defeated them in war; so the 
Eretrians embarked in their ships and sailed back 
home. Their fellow-citizens, however, having learned 
of the matter before their arrival, barred their return 
to the country and prevented them from disem- 
barking by showering upon them missiles from slings. 
Since the exiles were unable either to persuade or to 
overcome their fellow-citizens, who were numerous 
and inexorable, they sailed to Thrace and occupied 
a territory in which, according to tradition, Methon, 
the ancestor of Orpheus, had formerly lived. So the 
Eretrians named their city Methoné, but they were 
also named by their neighbours the “ Men repulsed 
by slings.” 


12. Wuo was “ Charilla”” among the Delphians ? 

The Delphians celebrate three festivals one after 
the other which occur every eight ® years, the first of 
which they call Septerion, the second Herois, and the 
third Charilla. 

Now the Septerion seems to be a representation of 
Apollo’s fight with the Python and the flight to Tempé 
and pursuit that followed the battle.? ‘Some indeed 


> Cf. Moralia, 421 c. 
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of pev yap puyelv emt 7H dove gaat xpyjcovra 
Kalapaiwy, of d€ TA [1 ¥cove TeTpoopevep Kal pev- 


yovrt KaTa TV oder, nv viv tepay Kadobpev, 
erraxoAovblety Kat piKpov aroAerpOqvat THs TeAcUTAS: 
KatéAaBe yap adrov ék Tod Tpavpatos dpte Tebyy- 
KOTa Kal KeknoeupEevoy B70 TOD TaLdds, @ dvoma 
nv Alg, ws A€youot. TO pev ody Lemrjpiov TovTwv 
* # ~ > ef tf b] cane 

ToLovTwy TWaY aTopipnals €oTW éTEpwr. 

Tis 8° “Hpwidos ra mActoTa puarixdv exer AdSyor, 
ov icaow at Oudades, ex Sé THY Spwpevwr davepas 
LeudAns dv tis dvaywyny eikdoese. 

Tlepi 8€ ris XapiAdAns' rovaird twa pvbodoyobar. 
Ayos €€ adypod tovs AcXdods Karéoxe, Kal mpos 
tas Ovpas Tod Baowews eAPovres peta TEKVWY Kal 
yuvarkay tkérevov. o S€ TaY dAgirasv Kat TeV 
xedporey | Herediov Tols yrwpylwrepots avTav* ob 
yap iw ixava maow, eADovons d€ Tatoos ert 
puxpas opdaviis yovéwy Kat Tpoodumapovans, €p- 
pamoevy adrny brodijpare Kal TO Mpooedire 70 
daddnj.a. mpooeppuper™ of) Se, Tevixpad Tus ova ral 
epyuos ovK dyevv7)s Se? 70 780s, exmrodeav yevopern 
Kal Avcaca ti Covny dvnipragey éaurny. eme- 
TetvovTos bé Tod Atpwod Kal voonudTwv mpoc- 
yevopevoy, avetdev 7 I1v@ia 7@ BactAet XdpiAdar* 
iAdoxeoOat mapblévov adtobdavarov. podus ovv avev- 
povres OTL TOvVoMa TobT wv TH pamabelan madi, 
peperyperny Tia Kabapu®d Cvaiay ameréAecay, Tv 

1 Xapiys . . . NdpuddAavy Hatzidakis: XapiAas . . . Xdpidav. 
2 dé Hutten: ve or tes. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 418 a-B; Aelian, Varia Historia, iii. 1, for 
this festival. 
> Cf. Moralia, 249 E-F. 
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affirm that Apollo fled because he desired purifica- 
tion as a consequence of the slaughter he had done, 
others that he was following the wounded Python 
as he fled along the road which we now call the Sacred 
Way, and was only a little late for the monster’s 
death ; for he overtook him when he had just died 
from the effects of the wound and had been buried 
by his son, whose name, as they say, was Aix. The 
Septerion, then, is a representation of these matters 
or certain matters of a similar nature.@ 

The greater part of the Herois has a secret im- 
port which the Thyiads ° know ; but from the portions 
of the rites that are performed in public one might 
conjecture that it represents the evocation of Semelé. 

The story of Charilla which they relate is somewhat 
as follows: A famine following a drought oppressed 
the Delphians, and they came to the palace of their 
king with their wives and children and made sup- 
plication. The king gave portions of barley and 
legumes to the more notable citizens, for there was 
not enough for all. But when an orphaned girl, who 
was still but a small child, approached him and im- 
portuned him, he struck her with his sandal and cast 
the sandal in her face. But, although the girl was 
poverty-stricken and without protectors, she was not 
ignoble in character ; and when she had withdrawn, 
she took off her girdle and hanged herself. As 
the famine increased and diseases also were added 
thereto, the prophetic priestess gave an oracle to the 
king that he must appease Charilla, the maiden 
who had slain herself. Accordingly, when they had 
discovered with some difficulty that this was the name 
of the child who had been struck, they performed 
a certain sacrificial rite combined with purification, 
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émuteAobow ert Kai viv bu evvea ér@v. mpoxdbytar 
pev yap 6 Baoweds Tay GAditwv Kal TOV yedpoTrewv 
emtoidovs maou Kal E€vois Kal moXirats, Kopilerat 
dé THS XapidAdns’ matduxov eidwAov: drav obv mavres 
AdBwaw, 6 pev Bact\eds parler 7 drodjpare TO} 
elowaor, 7 bé rev Ourddwv dpxnyos dpay.evy 
Kopiler mpos TWa TOTO papayydsdy, KaKeEe oxowtov 
mepiaavres TH TpaxyAw Tod eidwrov KaTopUT- 
Tova, omov THv XdpidAAav" amayéaperyny eOarar. 


ce f A ‘ / > 2 a a3 
13. “ Ti 76 m7wyxixdv kpéas map’ Ainmdar; 
TlAcioves yeyovacw Aividvwv peravaordoeis. 
Tp@Tov pev yap oixobvres mept To Aaitiov mediov 
e€émeoov bo Aandav els AtOucas. exeiBev TAS 
Modorrias tiv mept tov Avav? Xeipav _Katéoxov, 
dev wropacbyncay llapavatos.® pera radTa Kippav 
, in Se) RP 4 Nah 5 ” 
Katéaxov ev dé Kippat xatadevoavres® OlvoxdAov 
tov Baotréa, Tob GeoS mpoora€avtos, eis THY meEpt 
tov “Ivayov ywpay KazéBycav oikovupevyy ba 
*Ivayrewy Kal “Ayady. yevosevov dé yxpnopod 
Tos pev AV peTAd@at THS Ywpas avoBaArciv azacayv, 
~ 2 8 Z 3 e / / , 
tots 0° av AdBwor map” exdvrwy KabdEew, Téuwy, 
3 \ ? , ~ 2 , > mw Lai 
avip éAAdyysos tav Ainudvey, avadaBwy paxca 
Kal mpav ws® mpocairns dv adixeto mpos Tovs 
all ~ 4 be a \ , ~ is 
vaxvets* UBper d€ Kat mpos yéAwTa Tod Baciléws 
~ > 2 ~ > \ 
B@dAov emiddvros at7@, SeEdpevos ets THY mHpav 
1 XapiAdns .. . XdpeAAav Hatzidakis: Xapidas .. . Xdpudav. 
2 Adav seems required by the ending of the adjective below 


rather than Adov (Xylander from Stephanus Byzantius): 
"Apaovay. 
* [lapavaio. Xylander (as in Thue. ii. 80, and elsewhere): 
Ilapaota. 4 Kippa Hatzidakis and Kontos: Képpn. 
5 xaradevoarres Nylander: karamAcvoartes. 
® &s Wyttenbach: kat. 
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which even now they continue to perform every 
eight years. For the king sits in state and gives a 
portion of barley-meal and legumes to everyone, 
alien and citizen alike, and a doll-like image of 
Charilla is brought thither. When, accordingly, all 
have received a portion, the king strikes the image 
with his sandal. The leader of the Thyiads picks up 
the image and bears it to a certain place which is full 
of chasms ; there they tie a rope round the neck of 
the image and bury it in the place where they buried 
Charilla after she had hanged herself. 


18. Wuat is the “beggar’s meat” among the 
Aenianians ? 

There have been several migrations of the Aeni- 
anians. For first, when they inhabited the region 
about the Dotian plain, they were expelled by the 
Lapiths to Aethicia.¢ From there they proceeded 
to take possession of the region of Molossia about 
the river Auas, from which they received the name 
Parauaei. After this they took possession of Cirrha. 
There, when they had stoned to death Oenoclus,* 
their king, at the command of the god, they de- 
scended to the country about the Inachus, which was 
inhabited by Inachians and Achaeans. Since an 
oracle had declared that if the Inachians gave away 
any part of their country, they should lose it all, and 
that if the Aenianians received any part of the land 
from willing givers, they should gain possession of it, 
Temon, a notable man among the Aenianians, donned 
rags and wallet and came to the Inachians in the 
guise of a beggar. In scorn and mockery their king 
gave him a clod of earth, which Temon accepted, 


® Cf. 297 B-c, infra. 
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éveBare Kat katadavis’ Hv hyamnKws TO S@pov 
amexwpyce yap «vOds ovdév mpocaitnoas. ot 
dé mpeaBurepou Davpacarres dvepupynoKovTo rob 
xpnopob, Kal 7@ Baorret Tpoatdvres éAeyov pay 
KaradpovAaau pede mpoéabac TOV dv6pumov. al- 
cbdpevos oby 6 Téuwr tiv diavoray adr&v adpunoe 
devyew, Kal Suepvyey ev&dpevos 7H > ArroAAwre 
Kal’ éxaToupys. 

*EK 6€ TovTov povopaxyobow ot Baotreis, Kai 
TOV Tov “Taxeéwy “Y'répoxov 6 tav Aimdvey 
Dijyuos épav pera Kuvos adr@ mpoopepop.evov ovK 
é¢n dikava mrovety, Sevrepov emdyovra Haxopevor: 
ameAavvovtos dé Tob “Yrrepdxou Tov KUVa kat 
peTaotpepopevon, Aba Bahay 6 Pros avTov 
dvaupet. KTnodpevor Se THY xopar, Tovs ‘Tvaxuets 
peta tav ~Ayadyv éxBaddvres, Tov pev ABor 
éxeivov ws tepov aé€Bovrar Kal Avovow adt@ Kat 
Tob tepeiov TH Syud wepixadvTrovaw. drav bE 
7 -AmoMwve tiv ExaTouPny arrodiddor, TH Aut 
Botv kaftepedoavres, pepida tots Téuwves dzo- 
yovors eEaiperov vewovat, Kai “ mrwxiKdv Kpéas ” 
emrovopialovat. 


14. “ Tives of map’ *lOaxnatous KoAddar Kai ris 
6 dayiros; ” 

lr > a A A / ae 

[é ’Odvece? peta THY pwnornpodoviay ot ém- 
THOELoL THY TeOvnKdTwY émaveoTyCaY, peTaTEL- 
pleis 8 ba” dapudorépwr diartnt7s NeomrdXepos 
edukaiwoe Tov pev “Odvocéa peravacr#var Kal 

td ? a Lé i ft a 
devyew ex THs KedadAnvias cat ZaxdvOov Kai 

1 xatadarns F.C.B.; eudavys Meziriacus; ov« adarys 
H. Richards (all amounting to the same thing): dd¢avjes. 
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placed within his wallet, and was evidently satis- 
fied with the gift; for he straightway withdrew 
without asking for anything more. The Inachian 
elders were astonished, but, recalling the oracle, 
they went to the king and told him not to make light 
of the fellow nor to let him get away. Temon, then, 
perceiving their intent, hastened his flight and made 
his escape after vowing a hecatomb to ‘Apollo. 

After this affair the two kings engaged in single 
combat, and Phemius, king of the Aenianians, ob- 
serving the Inachian king, Hyperochus, advancing 
to meet him accompanied by a dog, said that Hyper- 
ochus was acting unfairly in bringing on a second 
combatant. But while Hyperochus was driving 
off the dog and had his back turned, Phemius hit 
him with a stone and killed him. The Aenianians 
gained possession of the country, driving out the 
Inachians together with the Achaeans, and they 
revere that stone as sacred, and sacrifice to it and 
cover it round about with the fat of the sacrificial 
victim ; and whenever they pay the hecatomb to 
Apollo, they sacrifice a bull to Zeus ; and they set 
aside a select portion of the flesh for the descendants 
of Temon, and this they call the “ beggar’s meat.” 


14, Wuo are the ‘‘ Coliadae”” among the inhabit- 
ants of Ithaca and what is the phagilos ? 

After the slaughter of the suitors the relatives 
of the dead men rose up against Odysseus; but 
Neoptolemus was sent for by both parties to act as 
arbiter. He adjudged that Odysseus should depart 
from the country and be exiled for homicide from 
Cephallenia, Zacynthus, and Ithaca; and that the 


« Cf. Apollodorus, Hpitome, vii. 40. 
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(294) *ldanns eg" aipare, Tous 6é€ TOV pynoripov éral- 
pous Kal oixetous dmodépew mown "Odvacet Trav 
eis Tov olkov dducnudrov Kad? EKaoToV eviauTov. 
adtos peep obv ets *Iradiav* petéory: TH é mown 
TH viel Kaflepwaas dmodépew exédevoe TOUS 
"Tdaxnotovs. ys dApira olvos xnpia. éXaov aAes 
fepeia mpeoBdtepa ‘ * payihwv Mo * pdytdov ” b€ 
dyaow “AprororéAns Tov apivov elvar. Tovds dé mepl 
Evuacov eAevPepwoas. 6 TyA€paxos KaTéper€ev els 
TOUS Toniras, Kal TO yevos éort Kodwadav? da’ 
gion Kal BoveodAdsav® do Didouriov. 


1S “iis uh vain Kw Tapa. Aoxpots ; ’ 

E Dvoxtov Tod "Apduxriovos vids wy Aoxpos: eK 
dé Tovrov Kad KaBuns ’Omods.* zpos dv 6 marnp 
dvevexGets Kad ovxvous Tov ToATav dvadaBav rept 
amo.Kias epavreveTo. Tob d€ Geot prjoavros 
Krilew modu OmrouTrEp ay TeXN dnxBets bo KUvOS 
Evdiys, dwepBaivwy «is tHv etépav OdAarrav 
emadTyoE KuvdaBarov. evoxAnbets be 7] mAnyh 
der piper Teepas abroOt mAelovas, ev ais KaTa- 
pala To xwpiov exTLae moneus Dvoxov* Kal 

F OldvOevav,® Kai tas dAdas, doas of KAnOevtes 
*OfdAar Aoxpoi Kara@Knoay. 

"Olohas Sé Aokpods of ev Sia Tov Neéoaor, ot 
dé dca? rov [v0wva Spaxovra KAnOjvar Aéyovew, 

*IraXlav] AirwAiav Hartman. 

KoAtadav Xylander and one Ms.: KoAddv. 

BovxoAdsav V. Rose (cf. ustathice on I]. xv. $38, p. 1018): 

Bovrodtéev. 

4 *Onods V. Rose (cf. Eustathius on 1. ii. 531, p. 277): Aokpose 
5 Mvoxov F.C.B.: Ovoxeis is the gentilename. Cf. 8.G.D.I. 


1529.a 15. 8 OldvOecav F.C.B.: “YavOevav. 
7 §é &a Bernardakis: de. 
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companions and the relatives of the suitors should 
recompense Odysseus each year for the injuries 
which they had done to his estate. Odysseus ac- 
cordingly departed to Italy ; but the recompense he 
formally transferred to his son, and ordered the in- 
habitants of Ithaca to pay it to him. The recom- 
pense consisted of barley, wine, honeycombs, 
olive-oil, salt, and beasts for sacrifice that were older 
than phagiloi ; according to Aristotle’s? statement, 
a lamb is a phagilos. Now Telemachus bestowed 
freedom upon Eumaeus and his associates, and in- 
corporated them among the citizens; and the clan 
of the Coliadae is descended from Eumaeus, and that 
of the Bucolidae from Philoetius.? 


15. Wuatis “the wooden dog” among the Locrians? 

Locrus was the son of Physcius, the son of Am- 
phictyon. The son of Locrus and Cabyé was 
Opus. His father quarrelled with Opus and taking 
many of the citizens with him he went to seek an 
oracle concerning a colony. The god told him to 
found a city where he should chance to be bitten by a 
wooden dog, and, as he was crossing to the other sea, 
he trod upon a dog-brier.© Greatly troubled by the 
wound, he spent several days there, during which he 
explored the country and founded the cities Physcus 
and Oeantheia and the other cities which the so-called 
Ozolian Locrians inhabited. 

Some say that the Locrians are called Ozolian 
because of Nessus ; others say that it is because of the 
serpent Python, since their bodies were washed up 


* Frag. 507 (ed. V. Rose). 
» Eumaeus was the swineherd and Philoetius the cowherd 
of Odysseus. 
¢ Cf. Athenaeus, 70 c-p. 
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bd , © A ~ if ‘ re > 
exBpacbévras imo THs Gaddrrys Kat camévrTas év 
TH Tav Aokpav xwpa. twes b€ Kddia Kal Tpayeas 
rovs avOpdrovs Popobyras Kat Ta TAcioTa ouvdvTas 
aimoXios yeveobar Svoddes. vor dé Todvavtiov 
modvavOenov tiv xwpav otcav bn’ ebwdias Tov- 
~ he > hod , ic. Ae 
vopa AaBeiv: dv éote Kat “Apxvras 6 “Apdiaceds: 
yéypahe yap ovTw: 


. 4 , , Med 2 Best 
tav' Botpvoorédavoy pupimvour Makvvav épavvav. 


16. “Tv 76 Kadovpevov imo Meyapéwy ad- 
aéBpwpa;”’ 

Nicos, ad’ 05 mpoonyopevOn Nicata, Bactrevwr 
? r ” ¢ , 2°? 7 
éx Bowztas éynpev ‘ABpatnv,? "Oyxjorov bvya- 

iM i rd aes Ps a \ ~ na 
tépa, Meyapéws 0° adeAdpyv, yuvaika Kat T@ dpovety 
Ws owe mepitTiv Kal awdpova dadepovtws. 
anofavovons 8° adris, ot te Meyapets emévOnoav 
éxovotws Kal 6 Nicos didtav Twa prnpnv Kal do€av 
atris KataoThvat® BovAdpevos éxéAeve* Tas aotas® 
dopey iv exetvn otodyvy eddpe, Kat THY oToAnv 
‘“dddBpwpa”’ dv exeivyy wdvdpace. Soxet oe 
~ ¥ aA ‘ \ £ A ~ 
th 8d&n Tis yuvakds Kal 6 Beds BonPijcat- woA- 
Aanes yap tas cobras adAdEar Bovdopéevas tas 
Meyapidas ypnop@ dexwddAvae. 


17. ‘‘ Tls 6 dopi€evos®; 

Lay ma 8) ¢ hy i ] a A a - 

To madatov 7 Meyapts @xetto kata kwpas, €ts 
mévre pépn veveunpevwy TOV TodAtta@v. eKxadodvTo 


1 sav and épavrdy are necessary for ray and ¢pavyy of the 
ass. if the words are Doric. 

2 “A Bpwrnv Crénert: ’ABpaéryy. 

3 xatacthvat] Kataorjoa M1. Richards and some mss. 

4 exéheve} exéAevoe Bernardakis. 
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by the sea and rotted away in the country of the 
Locrians. But some say that these men wear fleeces 
and goatskins and for the most part spend their time 
with herds of goats, and thus became evil-smelling.? 
But some, on the contrary, assert that, since the 
country has many flowers, it acquired its name from 
sweet odour. Among these is also Archytas? of 
Amphissa. for he has written thus : 

Lovely Macyna, wreathed with clusters of grapes and 

fragrant with perfume. 

16. Wnar is it that the Megarians call aphabroma? 

When Nisus, from whom Nisaea acquired its name, 
was king, he took a wife from Boeotia, Habroté, 
daughter of Onchestus, the sister of Megareus, a 
woman who, as it appears, was both exceptionally 
intelligent and remarkably discreet. When she died, 
the Megarians mourned her with one accord, and 
Nisus, wishing that her memory and her repute should 
be established everlastingly, ordered the women of 
the city to wear the garment that she used to wear ; 
and because of her he called the garment apha- 
hroma. Even the god seems to have furthered the 
repute of this woman, for often, when the Megarian 
women wished to make a change in their raiment, 
he prevented them by an oracle. 


17. Wuar is the “ spear-friend ” ? 

In days of old the Megarid used to be settled 
in village communities with the citizens divided 
into five groups. They were called Heraeis, Piraeis, 


« Cf, Pausanias, x. 38. 
» Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 23. 








5 zas doras Bryan: ta dota (Meyapidas in two Mss. can 
be defended). 5 SopiEevos] Sopvgéevos in nearly all sss. 
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(295) 8° _Hpacts kal IIyaets Kat Meyapets kai Kuvocov- 
peis Kat Tpimodickioe.* TOv b€ KopwOiwy moAepov 
avrois elepyacapevav pos dMxAous (det yap 
émeBovAcvov bg. avrois moujoacbat TH Meyapux7y), 

C bpws 80 émetkevay Hpepwrs émrohéwouv Kal ovy- 
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TpOTEpov o ovK eloénparroy, a 6 AaBwv aty 
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kopicas empvetro kal pidos aet duetéAer Tod 
AaBdvros ek dopiadcitov * Soptfevos® ”” mpoo- 
ayopevdpievos” 68 dmoorepnoas od jLovov mapa 
Tots Tone pious GAAG Kat mapé tots moAiTas ws 
adiKkos Kal amoTos HWOo§e. 


esRicy maAwrokia ; ad 

Sou: fonem TOV TUpavvoy éxBaddovres, 
D ddiyov xXpovov cowppornoay Kara, Ty moAvretay 
etra moAAqy Kata [lAdtwva Kat dixparov avrots 
a TOV Snpaywyav olvoxoouvrwy, dia- 
f0apévres mavTdnac. Ta 7 adda Tois movatous 
doehyas mpocepepovTo, Kal mapiovres eis Tas 
olktas adTa@v ot mevytes igtow éortdobar Kat 
Seumvely TohuTedas el O€ }41) Tuyxdvouy, mpos Biav 
Kat pel? UBpews EXp@vTo mae. tédos dé Soypa 
Oéwevot, tTovs TdKOUs avempaTTovTO Tapa TMV 


1 Tpurodicxtoe van Herwerden:  zprmodtoxaio. or puo- 
SioKobvor. 2 Sopitevos] Sopvéevos in nearly all mss. 





* Cf. 304 ¥, infra. > Cf. Thucydides, i. 126. 
° Cf. Plato, Republic, 562 v. 
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Megareis, Cynosureis, and Tripodiscioi. Although 
the Corinthians brought about a civil war among 
them, for the Corinthians were ever plotting to get 
Megara under their control, none the less, because of 
their fairzmindedness, they ‘conducted their wars in a 
civilized and a kinsmanl y way. For no one did any 
harm at all to the men working in the fields, and when 
anyone was captured, he but ‘needed to pay acertain 
specified ransom ; this his captors received after they 
had set him free, and did not collect it earlier ; but 
he who took a prisoner conducted the man to his 
house and, after sharing with him salt and food, 
sent him home. He, accordingly, who brought his 
ransom, was highly regarded and continued thence- 
forward to be a friend of his captor; and, as a 
consequence of his capture by the spear, he was now 
called ‘‘spear-friend.”’ But anyone who failed to pay 
the ransom was held in disrepute as dishonest and 
faithless, not only among his enemies, but also among 
his fellow-citizens. 


18. Wuar is “ return-interest ” ?4 

When the Megarians had expelled Theagenes,? 
their despot, for a short time they were sober and 
sensible in their government. But later when the 
popular leaders poured a full and heady draught of 
freedom for them, as Plato ° says, they were com- 
pletely corrupted and, among their shocking acts of 
misconduct toward the wealthy, the poor would enter 
their homes and insist upon being entertained and 
banqueted sumptuously. But if they did not receive 
what they demanded, they would treat all the house- 
hold with violence and insult. Finally they enacted 
a decree whereby they received back again the 
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(295) daveratav ots Sedwxdtes ervyyavov, “ madw- 
ToKiav’” TO yuyvdpevov mpscayopevaartes. 


19. “ Tis 4 ’"AvOnduv, epi zs 7 IvOds etme 
KE‘ wiv’ olvoy tpuylav, ézet odK ’AvOyddva vaiets’” 


e A > ~ ? mw 
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er \ A ae 2 , eps 3 > Fr 
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Kal elmety mpos adtiy yovX] 


aa! Maes , Seen > ’ , , 
TW OWOV TPVYLAV, ETTEL OUK Av@nbova VQLels. 


2 KaAavperav the approv ed form, Bernardakis : Kadavprav. 
2 “AvOov as below: “Av@ny. (The genders are confused in the 
mss. “ArOos is presumably masc. and ‘Yrépa fem. but ef. 
Athenaeus, 31 c.) 
e ; Yepa, ete., F.C.B.: “Yepy, ete. 
a atpuyov Wechel: o7t kav Tpvya. 
“Axao7vov Bryan: dkaorov 7 adpacroy. 
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interest which they chanced to have paid to their 
creditors, calling the measure “ return-interest.” 


19. Wuicu is the Anthedon to which the utterance 
of the prophetic priestess refers : 


Drink wine turbid with lees, since thou dwellest not 
in Anthedon, 


for Anthedon in Boeotia is not rich in wine ? 

In days of old they used to call Calaureia by the 
name of Ejirené, from the woman Ejirené who, as 
legend has it, was born of Poseidon and Melantheia, 
the daughter of the Alpheius. But later, when the 
companions of Anthus and Hypera settled there, they 
called the island Anthedonia and Hypereia. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle ¢ the oracle ran as follows : 


Drink wine turbid with lees, since thou dwellest not 
in Anthedon, 

No, nor in Hypera holy; for wine without lees thou 
didst drink there. 


This, then, is Aristotle’s version. But Mnasigeiton 
says that Anthus, the brother of Hypera, disappeared 
from home while he was still a child, and that Hypera, 
while she was wandering about in search of him, came 
to Pherae to the house of Acastus, where it chanced 
that Anthus was the slave appointed to be cupbearer. 
While they were feasting the boy recognized his 
sister, as he was bearing her cup to her, and said 
to her softly 


Drink wine turbid with lees, since thou dwellest not 
in Anthedon, 


@ Frag. 597 (ed. V. Rose); cf. Frag. 596 and Athenaeus, 


Sl b-c. 
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20. “Tis 6 Xeyopevos ev IIpijvy mapa dpvi 
oxdtos;”’ 
296 Neopwor kat Upinvets moAcwodvres adAjAots, TA 
A 4 , rd td Ao” PA 
pev Gara peTpios €BAdmrovro Kal éBranrov, paxns 
de peyddns YEVOHEVNS, xeAtous Laplov ot Upunveis 
améxrewvav: €Bdopp & vorepov ere MuAgoious oup- 
Baddvres mapa THv KaAovperny dSpdv Tovs dpiorous 
Omod Te Kal mpuitovs améBadov THv TmoAvTav: dre 
‘ , ie ‘ > 4, > te 4 
kat Bias 6 oogos cis Xdpov ex Ipuyjvns mpeoBevoas 
evdokiunoe. tats S€ I[Ipunvéwv yuvarcéiv wpod" 
Tov mafous ToUTOU Kal THs oupdopas eAceWwHs yevo- 
pévns, dpa KaréoTn Kai OpKos mepl TOY peyioTwv 
B“ 6 wapa dput cxdtos”’ Sia TO Taidas adTay Kat 
marépas Kal dvdpas exel dovevOjvar. 


ai. “ Tives of mapa Kpnot dAeyopevor kata- 
kadro.;”’ 

Tuppyvovs dat tas “A@nvaiwy Buyarépas Kat 
yuvatkas éx Bpavpwvos dapmdoavtas, omnvika 
Ajvov kat “IpBpov KxatwKouv, efr’ éxmeodvras, 
eis tHv Aakwrirny adixécbar Kai yevéobar erm- 
pecciav adtrots péxpt maldwy yevecews mpos Tas 
eyxwptous yuvatkas: ex 8° droisias Kal diaBorjns 
médw davayxacbevtas® éxAurety ri Aakwrixyy, 
peta Taldwy Kal yuvoixdv eis Kpyrnv carapat, 

C IldAAw yeuova cat AcAdorv® éxyovras. éxet dé 

1 @pot Madvig: pod. 


2 dvayxacbevras Wyttenbach: avayxacbévres. 
Y x ae 


3 Tow jyeudrva cai AeAdov Wyttenbach, as attested else- 
where, cf. 247 D: mod yyeudva Tov adeApor. 





2 Cf. Aristotle, Frag. 576 (ed. V. Rose). 
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20. Wuar is it that is called in Priené “the darkness 
by the Oak ’’? 

When the Samians and the Prienians were at war 
with each other, on the other occasions they suffered 
injuries and inflicted injuries to a moderate degree 
only ; but when a great battle took place, the people 
of Priené slew one thousand Samians. Six years later 
they engaged the Milesians at a place called the 
Oak, and lost practically all the best and the foremost 
of their citizens. At this time also the sage Bias was 
sent on an embassy from Priené to Samos and won * 
high repute. For the women of Priené this was a 
cruel experience and a pitiable calamity, and it 
became established as a curse and an oath in the 
most important matters to swear by “ the darkness 
by the Oak,” because of the fact that there their 
sons, their fathers, and their husbands had been 
slaughtered.? 


21. Wuo are they that are called “burners” among 
the Cretans ? 

They relate that the Tyrrhenians who, at the time 
when they inhabited Lemnos and Imbros, carried 
off the daughters and wives of the Athenians from 
Brauron, later, when they had been expelled from 
there, came to Sparta and consorted with the women 
of the country even to the begetting of children. 
But again, as the result of suspicions and false ac- 
cusations, they were forced to leave the Spartan 
country. With their children and wives they 
effected a landing in Crete with Pollis and Delphus 
as their leaders. There, while they were fighting 


> Cf. Moralia, 247 a-r, and the note there (Vol. III. 
p- 496). 
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rs ~ a r h 
(296) woAcepotvras tots Katéyouor 71 Kpyrnv, todAods 
meptopav Tay ev tais payas amobvnoKdvtwr 
> 4 N A ~ > , A A , 
aragous, TO Lev mpOTov aayxorovs Sua Tov TOAELOv 
évras Kal Tov Kivduvov, voTepov Sé devyovras 
A i.) 
datecbar vexpav edbappévwy tad yxpdvov Kat 
SueppunkoTwy. gov obv TldAAw eEevporvra tyds 
~ Mi 
Twas Kal mpovoptas Kal ateAclas dmodotvat Tas 
pev tots tepetor TOV Oedv, tas $é rots tadedor TOV 
MA 
TeTeAeuTnKOTWY, emipynicavta Kal TavTas daijuocr 
xPoviows, dws dvadaiperor Siapevorev: dvopacbyvat 
A a 
S€ Tods pev tepels, ros dé “‘ KataKavras.” 
Eira’ KAjnpw dvadayely mpds tov AcAdav? Kat 
a A > \ 3 i ee) wv A A 
D modtrevecbar pev abrovs Kal? adrovs, éxew Sé€ pera 
~ yw vA 19 ” > é 
7Ov aGhAwy durasPpwdmwv Kal ddevav aducnudtwr, 
e ~ aA 4 3 
ois of ao Kpires etwOacr xypabar mpdos aAAjAous 
if A 
dyovres Aabpaiws Kat amodépovres: exeivous yap 
ovdev ddexeiv ode KAemTew oddev odd’ adaipetobat. 


AY a 
22. “ Tis 6 raidwv tddos mapa Xadkidetar;”’ 
Ké8os kai Aikdos*® of ZovOov maides ets EvBouav 
a an a 
Heov oikyjoovtes, AloAgww téte Ta mAcioTa Tis 
7 4 be \ ~ - 4 5 
vycov KatexdvTwy. Hv b€ TH Kédbw Adyrov €d 
mpagew Kat meptécecOar rav modeuiwv, édv 
mpinrat THY xdpav. amoBas ody per dAtywv' 
evérvxe trailover maidapiows mapa THv OddAarray: 
te i k a“ ‘ ta mt 
E ouprailav obv adbrots Kat pirodpovovpevos ederke 
1 The sentence ciza . . . AcAdov follows Stapevorev in the mss. 
Transposed by Halliday. 
2 AeAdovy Wyttenbach, as attested elsewhere, cf. 247 p: 
ddelgey. 
3 AikdAos Xylander: dpxdos. 
4 dAtywv Meziriacus: ddlyov. 
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the possessors of the island, they suffered many of 
the men who had been slain in the battles to lie un- 
buried, because at first they had no leisure to bury 
them because of the war and the danger, and later 
because they shrank from touching corpses that had 
been decomposed and putrefied by the lapse of 
time. Accordingly Pollis devised certain honours, 
privileges, and immunities, and some of these he 
bestowed on the priests of the gods, others upon 
them that buried the dead. These honours he put 
in the keeping of the spirits of the underworld in 
order that they might continue for ever irrevocable. 
The one class received the name of priests, and the 
other that of ‘ burners.” 

Then Pollis made a division by lot with Delphus, 
and they governed separate and independent states ; 
and, along with other humane provisions which they 
enjoyed, they had freedom from the injuries which 
the other Cretans are wont to inflict upon one 
another through stealthy plundering and pillaging. 
For to the Tyrrhenian communities they do no 
injury, nor do they steal anything from them or 
dispossess them of anything. 


22, Wuar is the “Children’s Tomb” among the 
Chaleidians ? 

Cothus and Aeclus, the sons of Xuthus, came to 
Euboea to dwell at a time when the Aecolians pos- 
sessed the greater part of the island. It had been 
prophesied to Cothus that he should have great 
success and get the better of his enemies if he 
bought the land. When he had landed on the island 
with a few men, he encountered little children play- 
ing by the sea. So he joined in their play, and 
in a kindly spirit showed them many playthings 
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matyvia moa tav fevikav. ws 8 édpa Tods 
matdas émOvupotyras AaBetv, odK edynaev adtots 
dacew ddAAws, ef py THS ys AdBor map’ adrav- 
€ be Ns) oe > - ad. 1 28 15) 
ot dé maides ottws dvatpovpevor yapabev’ edid0- 
cav Kal 7a matyvia AaBdvres amydAdynoay. ot 
i i ~ 

3° Alodeis aicOdpevor 7d yeyovds, Kat Tv trode- 
pulwv adrots émumAedvrwy, bn’ dpyfs Kal Admys de- 
expyoavro tovs maidas. érddyoav dé mapa THY 
© ‘ ins / > , | SY i wy 

ddov  Badilovow ex médAews ent tov Evpurov, 
Kal 6 Tomos ““ Tddhos Tmaidwy’”’ Kadctrat. 


23. “Tis 6 pugapyayéras® ev "“Apyer Kai tives 
ot eAdowo; ” 

“ Migapyayerav®”’ tov Kdoropa Kkadodo. Kat 
vouilovor map’ avrots reOadbar: tov dé Ilodv- 
devenv ws eva tav "Odvpriwy céBovtat. Tods dé 

‘ > i > / ~ oo? vig ” 
Tas emuAnpias amotpémew Soxodvras ‘ éAacious 

\ | / a A ~ > fe ~ 
pev dvopialovar, Soxodor dé Trav “AdcEidas THs 
"Audiapdov Bvyatpos drroydvw elvar. 


24, “ Ti ro wap’ ’Apyetous Aeyopevov eyxviopa;” 

Tots amoBadotdot twa ovyyevav 4 ovviPwv eos 
>? . sa ¥ a cya! =~ » / , 
éotl peta TO TrévOos evOds 7H ’AmdAAWrL Ovew, 
juépas 8 votepov tpidkovta 7H ‘Epyh. vopi- 
Cover yap, womep TA chpyata Ta&v amoPavdvTwr 
déxec0ar THY yiv, oTw Tas vxas Tov ‘EpyAv: 
tod 8 "AmoAAwvos 7TH auditoAw KpiOas diddvTes 
NapBavovor Kpéas Tod iepeiov, Kal To mop 

1 yapabev Pierson: xapaifev. 
2 wapyayéras (-v) Xylander: pigapxayedras (-v). 


2 Cf. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv. p. 498. 
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from foreign lands. But when he saw that the 
children were desirous of having them for their own, 
he refused to give them unless he too should receive 
some earth from the children. So they picked up 
some from the ground and gave it to Cothus, and 
then, taking the playthings, departed. But the 
Aeolians discovered what had happened, and, when 
their enemies sailed against them, they made away 
with the children under stress of anger and grief. 
The children were buried beside the road which 
leads from the city to the Kuripus, and the place 
is called the Children’s Tomb. 


23, Wuo is the “Associate-founder” (mixarchagetas) 
at Argos, and who are the “ Averters ” (elasioz) ? 

They call Castor the Associate-founder, and think 
that he is buried in Argive territory, but Polydeuces 
they reverence as one of the Olympians. Persons 
who have the reputed ability to turn away attacks 
of epilepsy they call Averters, and these are thought 
to be of the descendants of Alexida, the daughter of 
Amphiarais. 


24. Wuat is that which is called an enknisma (a 
roast) among the Argives 74 

It is the custom for those who have lost a relative 
or an intimate friend to sacrifice to Apollo ® immedi- 
ately after the mourning, and again thirty days later 
to Hermes. For they believe that, just as the earth 
receives the bodies of the dead, even so Hermes 
receives their souls. They give barley to the priest 
of Apollo and receive some meat of the sacrificial 


> For “ Apollo” Halliday suggests with some plausibility 
“Pluto” ; but Apollo, as the god who cleanses from pollution 
(xaQaporos), is almost a commonplace in Greek literature. 
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(297) dooBéoavres Ws pewtacpévov map’ éTépwv ev- 
avodpevot, TobTo TO Kpéas onT@aw “ éykviopa”’ 
mpoaayopevorTes. 


25. ‘ Tis dAdotwp adirjpios taAapvatos; ”” 

Ov yap mevor€ov Tots Aéyovew Ghurnpious | _ 
KekAnobat Tous emiTnpobvras ev TO Awd Tov 
aAotvTa Kal Stapralovras: GAN “ dAdorwp ” peev 
KéxAntat 6 dAnota Kal moAdy xpdvov punpovev- 
Onodpeva dSedpakds, ‘ aditiptos ”” 8 dv dAedacbar 
Kat pvddéacbat 51a poxOnpiav Kadds elye. rTabra, 
dno 6 XwKparns, ev SupOepars xadKats yeypa- 
dace. 


B_ 26. “ Tivos exerar Siavotas To Tovs amdyovrtas 
ets Kacowmaiav tov Botv é& Aividos’ tas map- 
Oévous mpomepmovoas emddew axpi THY dpwv 

Enmore vootyoate pidnv és matpida yatay;”’ 

Aindves to Aamfav eCavaordvres TO T™p@Tov 
@anoay mept THY Aifixtay,” eira mepi Tay Modor- 
rida. Kal Kacoworaiav- odder dé xpnorov amo THs 
xepas EXOVTES, GAAG Kal xarerois XpwpLevot m™poo- 

C otxots ets TO Kuppaiov medtov HKOV, Oivékdov® roo 
Baotrdws dyovros adtovs. éexel 5€ peydAwy ady- 
Gv yevouevwy, KaTa xpnopov ws yea Tov 

1 Aivi8os F.C.B., ef. Abide S.G.D.J. 1431 (for Aévia?); 


Atvias Bernardakis ; We Wyttenbach: Atvov, 
2 AdOcxiav F.C.B., cf. 293 vr: Al@axtar. 





3 Olvdxdov . . . Otvoxdov] OvdxdAov . . . “Ovoxdov, most Mss. 
Cf. 294 a. 

@ Cf. Moralia, 523 a-s. > Thid, 418 x. 

© Socrates of Argos; cf. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. v. 
p- 498. 
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victim ; and when they have put out their fire, since 
they believe it to be polluted, and have relighted it 
from the hearth of others, they proceed to roast 
this flesh which they call enxknisma. 


25. Wuart is an alastor, an aliterios, a palamnaeos ? 

We certainly must not believe those who say that 
persons who, during a famine, set a watch upon the 
miller and plunder him are called aliterioi.¢ But 
he who has done unforgettable (alesta) things,? 
things that will be remembered for a long time, is 
called alastor ; and he whom it were well to avoid 
(aleuasthai) and to guard against because of his 
wickedness is called aliterios. These things, ac- 
cording to the statement of Socrates,° they have 
written on tablets of bronze. 


26. Wuart is the intent of the custom by which 
the maidens who serve as an escort for the men who 
lead the bull from Aenis to Cassiopaea chant until 
they reach the boundary, 

Never may ye return to the well-loved soil of your home- 

land ?¢ 

When the Aenianians had been driven out of their 
country by the Lapiths,? they dwelt first of all 
about Aethicia, and later about Molossia and Cassio- 
paea. But, since they had no benefit from the 
country, and, in addition, had to deal with ungentle 
peoples on their borders, they came to the Cirrhaean 
plain under the leadership of Oenoclus, their king. 
But great droughts befell them there, and, as it is 
related, in accordance with an oracle they stoned 

4 Adapted from Homer, Od. xviii, 148 (=xix. 298). 
* of. 293 F-294 c, supra, 
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TOV dyayet. tourou b¢ mpaylévros, 6 prev Keép- 
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28. “Ti dimore mapa Tevedios eis 7d Tob 
Tévov tepdv odk e€eorw avdAnriy cicedBeiv odd’ 
-Aywdddws ev TO tep@ prvynoOjvar; 

* ig ~ col A La ¥ [a ie 

H oc rHs pntpurds tov Tévyny diaBadovons as 

, Ces , , a ¢ > ‘ 
BovAcpevov adri ovyyevéobar Modmos* 6 adAnris 
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1 OivordAov] “OvoxdAov most mss. Cf. 294 a. 
2 Gos is omitted in some Mss. 
5 MoAzos] Evpodmos Apollodorus, Epitome, iii, 24. 
4 drayopedoat] ayopedoa in all mss. but one. 
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Oenoclus.* ‘Then they wandered on and came to 
this country which they now possess, a goodly 
country, productive of all manner of crops; where- 
fore it is with good reason that they pray to the gods 
that they may not return again to their ancient 
fatherland, but may remain here in prosperity. 


27. Wuy is it that among the Rhodians a herald 
does not enter the shrine of the hero Ocridion ? 

Is it because Ochimus affianced his daughter 
Cydippé to Ocridion? But Cercaphus, who was the 
brother of Ochimus, was in love with the maiden and 
persuaded the herald (for it used to be the custom 
to use heralds to fetch the brides), when he should 
receive Cydippé, to bring her to him. When this 
had been accomplished, Cercaphus fled with the 
maiden; but later, when Ochimus had grown old, 
Cereaphus returned to his home again. But the 
custom became established among the Rhodians that 
a herald should not approach the shrine of Ocridion 
because of the wrong that had been done. 


28. Wuy is it that among the inhabitants of 
Tenedos a flute-player may not enter the shrine of 
Tenes, nor may anyone mention Achilles’ name 
within the shrine ? 

Is it that, when Tenes’ stepmother ° falsely accused 
him of wishing to lie with her, Molpus the flute-player 
bore false witness against him, and because of this it 
came about that Tenes had to flee to Tenedos with 
his sister? But as for Achilles, it is said that his 
mother Thetis straitly forbade him to kill Tenes, since 


@ Cf, 293 r-294 a, supra. 
» Cf. Apollodorus, Mpitome, iii. 23-26, with Frazer’s 
notes (L.C.L. vol. ii. pp. 193 ff.). 
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1 wwpicas| éyvwpice in one Ms. (FE). 
2 ’Apaivou] ’Apatov ? Bernardakis; dpaod, apdvov most mss. 
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‘Tenes was honoured by Apollo; andshe commissioned 
one of the servants to be on guard, and to remind 
Achilles lest he should unwittingly slay Tenes. But 
when Achilles was overrunning Tenedos and was 
pursuing Tenes’ sister, who was a beautiful maiden, 
Tenes met him and defended his sister ; and she 
escaped, though Tenes was slain. When he had 
fallen, Achilles recognized him, and slew the ser- 
vant because he had, although present, not reminded 
him; and he buried Tenes where his shrine now 
stands and neither does a flute-player enter it nor is 
Achilles mentioned there by name. 


29. Wuo is the “ Seller’ among the Epidamnians ? 

The Epidamnians were neighbours of the Illyrians 
and perceived that such of their citizens as associated 
with the Illyrians were becoming corrupted ; and, 
since they feared a revolution, they used to select one 
of the most reputable of their fellow-citizens each 
year to conduct such commercial dealings and barters. 
This man visited the barbarians and provided them 
with a market and an opportunity for all the citizens 
to display what they had to sell: thus he was called 
thiemessellersm 


30. Wuart is the ‘‘ Beach of Araenus”’ in Thrace ? 
When the Andrians and Chalcidians sailed to 
Thrace to settle there, they jointly seized the city of 
Sané, which was betrayed to them ; but when they 
learned that the barbarians had abandoned Acanthus, 
they sent out two scouts. When these were ap- 
proaching the city, they perceived that the enemy 
had all fled; so the Chalcidian ran forward to take 
possession of the city for Chalcis, but the Andrian, 
since he could not cover the distance so rapidly as 
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2 > Apatvov| ’Apatov ? Bernardakis; apaobd, dpavov most Mss. 
3 Xetpoudya] Netpopayn ? 


ap lutarch, or his source, imagined that this meant ‘‘ Beach 
of Vowing.’ 

> The name of the third and last day of this festival at 
Athens; probably also a cult title applied to some goddess, 
perhaps to Demeter. ¢ * Capital and Labour.” 
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his rival, hurled his spear, and when it was firmly 
implanted in the city gates, he called out in a loud 
voice that by his spear the city had been taken into 
prior possession for the children of the Andrians. As 
a result of this a dispute arose, and, without going 
to war, they agreed to make use of Erythraeans, 
Samians, and Parians as arbitrators concerning the 
whole matter. But when the Erythraeans and the 
Samians gave their vote in favour of the Andrians, 
and the Parians in favour of the Chalcidians, the 
Andrians, in the neighbourhood of this place, made 
a solemn vow against the Parians that they would 
never give a woman in marriage to the Parians nor 
take one from them. And for this reason they called 
the place the Beach of Araenus,* although it had 
formerly been named the Serpent’s Beach. 


31. Wnuy is it that at the Thesmophoria the Eretrian 
women cook their meat, not by fire, but by the 
rays of the sun; and why do they not call upon 
Calligeneia ? 

Is it because it happened that the captive women 
whom Agamemnon was bringing home from Troy 
were celebrating the Thesmophoria at this place, 
but when conditions for sailing suddenly appeared 
favourable, they put out to sea leaving behind them 
the sacrifice uncompleted ? 


32. Wno are the Perpetual Sailors among the 
Milesians ? 

When the despots associated with Thoas and 
Damasenor had been overthrown, two political parties 
came into control of the city, one of which was called 
Plutis, the other Cheiromacha.* When, accordingly, 
the men of influence gained the upper hand and 
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(298) mepiotijoavres cls TI Eratpetay, éBovAcdovTo mept 
Toy peylotwy éuBaivovres els Ta TAoIa Kal moppw 
D rijs yijs émavdyovres: kupwaavres S€ THY yroyenv 
KatémAcov, Kal did toir “ dewadtar’’ mpoc- 


nyopevOnoar. 


33. “ Tt SHmore XadniSels tov wept 7d Tlup- 
adduov térov ‘ axpaiwy rA€axnv’ Kadobar;”’ 

Tov Navwddv daow bao trav ’Ayadv SiwKd- 
prevov Xadniets ixereSoa, Kal Ta pev mepl THs 
aittas adtohoyetofat, ra 8 adrov avreyxadetvy Tots 
*Axauois. éxdiddvar prev adrov of Xadkidets odk 
eueAAynoav: SedudTes 5é jury SAW dovevOR, du- 
Aakiy €ocav adr@ tovs axudlovras veaviokous 
kal KavéoTnoav eis Tov TOTTOV TOOTOY, OTOV GUYRoaY 
ahAydow dua Kat tov Nadvadov aapedddarrov. 


BE 34. “ Tis 6 Boiv evepyérn Ovoas;” 
~ ov A A 3 , , 

TIAotov apyer aept rHv “TGax olay Anotpuov 

> 

ev @ mpeoBirns erdyxave pera Kepapeienv eyovTwy 
mitrav. TovTw' otv Kata TUYNY Tpoaeoxe Top- 
Ojreds TOarhavos évépnatt Iluppias, kal tov mpeo- 
Bdrnv éppvoato pyndevds Seduevos, GAA mewobets 
t7 abdrod Kal oiktipas: mpocéAaBe S€ Kal Trav 
Kepapiwy, tod mpeoBdrov KeAcvoavros. dmad- 
Aayévtwy bé t&v AnoTav Kai yevouevns adeias, 6 
mpeafrns Tots Kepaitois Tov Iluppiav tpocayaywv 


1 rov7w] Tav7n in most Mss. 





@ Possibly “ sacrificed an ox to his benefactor”; but an 
animal sacrifice to a living man seems incredible. 
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brought matters into the control of their party, they 
used to deliberate about matters of the greatest 
importance by embarking in their ships and putting 
out to a considerable distance from the land. But 
when they had come to a final decision, they sailed 
back ; and because of this they acquired the appel- 
lation of Perpetual Sailors. 


83. Wuy do the Chalcidians call the neighbourhood 
of the Beacon “ the Young Men’s Club” ? 

They relate that Nauplius, when he was being 
pursued by the Achaeans, came as a suppliant to the 
Chaleidians ; and on the one hand he defended him- 
self in regard to the indictment brought against 
him, and on the other hand brought a counter-charge 
against the Achaeans. The Chalcidians had no in- 
tention of surrendering him; but, since they were 
afraid that he might be slain by treachery, they gave 
him a guard of young men in the prime of their youth 
and stationed them in this place, where they lived 
together and at the same time served as a guard for 
Nauplius. 


84. Wo was the man that slew an ox for® his 
benefactor ? 

Anchored off the island of Ithaca was a pirate 
vessel in which there chanced to be an old man with 
earthenware jars containing pitch. By chance a 
ferryman of Ithaca, by name Pyrrhias, put off to the 
ship and rescued the old man without asking for any 
reward, but because he had been persuaded by the 
old man and pitied him. He did, however, accept 
some of the jars, for the old man bade him do so. 
But when the pirates had departed and there was 
nothing to fear, the old man led Pyrrhias to the jars, 
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xpuotov édetxvuev ev adrots mov Kat dpyvpiov Th 
mITTH KATOLELLELyLEVOV. eLaidrns ovv oO Huppias 
movovos yevowmevos Ta tT GAN b mepuetre TOV 
yépovta Kat Bobv eOvoev att@. 6 Kal mapoyna- 
Copevor A€yovow “ oddels* evepyérn Brdv eOucev 
> 2 an A ” 

ad 7 Iluppias. 

35. “Ti Syaore rats Képas t&v Borriatwy 
mw, > , fa on > > id ’ a3 
Bos Fv Aéyew xopevovaats ‘ twpuev els "AOjvas ’; 

_Kpards gacw edfapevous avO paste dmrapyny 
ets AcAgovs anoateiAar, Tous bé meupbevras, ws 
édipwv oddepiav oboay edrropiav, abrdbev els 
aToukiav Cppijoau Kal mp&@Tov pev év ‘Tarvyig 
KaTOLKATAL,” emetTa Ths Opaxns TooTov Tov TOmov 
KaTaoxelv, dvapepery Levey avrots “A@nvaiwv. 
éouke yap pay Siapbetpew 6 Mivws ods emepuTrov 
"AOnvaior Kata Tov dacpov 7eBéous, ardd KaTeXEw 
map éavt@ Aatpevovtas. €€ Exeivwy ovv TwWeS 

, nS / a ? A 
yeyovores Kal voutldpevoe Kpires eis AcAdods 
auvameotaAnoav. lev at Ovyarépes ta&v Bor- 
Tlalwy aropvypovevoucat TOU yévous 7Oov ev Tats 
€optats “‘ iwpev ets "AOnvas.” 


36. “ Aca ri rov Atdvucov at trav >Hareiwv 
yuvaties dpvodoa mapaxaodor Boéw Todt Tapa- 
ylyveoba mpos adtds; exer 8 ovTws 6 vos. 

1 ovdeis] oddé els Meziriacus. 


2 xaTouxjoat] xatoixetvy all mss. but one (E), but ef, for 
example, 297 8. 





* Plutarch (Life of Theseus, chap. xvi. p. 6 ¥ ff.) states 
that his source for this is Aristotle's Constitution of che 
Bottiaeans (Frag. 485 (ed. V. Rose)); ef Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca (in L.C.L. iii. 540). 

» For Dionysus as a bull cf. e.g. Athenaeus 35 §, 38 £. 
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and in them showed him much gold and silver mixed 
with the pitch. So Pyrrhias, suddenly becoming 
rich, treated the old man well in various ways, and 
also slew an ox for him. Wherefore men make use 
of this as a proverbial expression: ‘‘ No one but 
Pyrrhias has slain an ox for his benefactor.” 


35. Wuy was it the custom for the Bottiaean 
maidens to chant as they danced, ‘‘ Let us go to 
Athens ¢”’ ? 

They relate that the Cretans in accordance with a 
vow sent a consecrated offering of men to Delphi ; 
but the men who had been sent, when they saw that 
there was no abundance there, set out from Delphi 
to found a colony. They settled first in lapygia, but 
later occupied this region of Thrace. There were 
some Athenians included among them ; forit appears 
that Minos did not destroy the young persons whom 
the Athenians sent him for tribute, but kept them 
by him as servants. Accordingly, some who were 
descended from these Athenians and had come to be 
considered Cretans were included in this company 
sent to Delphi. Wherefore the daughters of the 
Bottiaeans, in remembrance of their lineage, were 
wont to sing in their festivals, “ Let us go to Athens.” 


36. Wuy is it that the women of the Eleans, when 
they sing hymns to Dionysus, call upon him to come 
to them “ with the foot ofa bull” ®? The hymn ¢ runs 
as follows : 


¢ The text is uncertain; Hartman has attempted a re- 
construction in J/nemosyne, xli. 217; ef. also the other 
references in E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, ii. p. 206. 
Cf. also Moralia, 364 F ; Pausanias, vi. 26.1; Bergk, Poct. 
Lyr. Grace. iii. p. 656, or Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (L.¢.L. 
iii, 510). 
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Kadodou mpaov €Abciv Kai advmoy ; 

“H oéce Kai aporov® Kat omdpov moAAot Tov Oedv 
apynyov yeyovevar vouilovar; 


37. “ Ava ri Tavaypatots mpo ris moAcws eorw 
"AxiMetor, TOTOS OUTW TMpocayopEVvojLEvos ; ex" 
Opa yap adT@ padov 7 pidia A€yerau yeyovevat 
7™pos Ty méAw, dpmdcarre pev Ty pNTepa Tob 
Tlousdvdpov Szparovieny, dmoxretwvavT, 8° vidv 
*Edimmov® *Axéoropa.” 

7 ft lead iy - wv a 

Totuavdpos tour 6 ’Edinmou marip, eri ris 
Tavaypirns Kara Kwjas olkoupevns, ev 7H KaAov- 
perv Lrépovte wodvopxodpevos bro tHv ’AxawWdv 
dua TO pe) BovrAcoPar ovotparedew, e&edume TO 
xwpiov excivo viKTwp Kal THY LLoysardptay ereixice. 

4 *Aretov Cobet ; "AAetav Berg: dAcov. 
2 éxddovar, Nage Cobet. 
3 radpov| Kepao$épov Kronenberg. 
a kepaapdpor] Képas Kronenberg. 


5 doorov Wyttenbach: dpdozpov. 
G "Ldlanov] Wyttenbach would omit. 
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Come, O hero Dionysus, 
‘To thy Elean holy 

Temple, with the Graces, 
To thy temple 

With thy bull’ s foot hasting. 


Then they chant twice the refrain : “ O worthy bull.” 

Is it because some address the god as “ kine-born ”’ 
oras “bull”? Or by “ ox-foot” do they mean “ with 
thy mighty foot,”’ even as the Poet used “ ox-eyed ” 4 
to signify “‘ large-eyed,” and “ bully’’® for “ loud- 
mouthed ” ? 

Or is it rather because the foot of the bull is harm- 
less, but the part that bears horns is harmful, and 
thus they call upon the god to come in a gentle and 
painless manner ? 

Or is it because many believe that the god was the 
pioneer in both ploughing and sowing ? 


37. Wuy do the people of Tanagra have before 
their city an Achilleum, that is, a place bearing this 
name? For it is related that Achilles actually had 
more enmity than friendship for the city, since he 
carried off Stratonicé, the mother of Poemander, and 
slew Acestor, the son of Ephippus.¢ 

While the territory of Tanagra was still inhabited 
in village communities, Pocmander, the father of 
Ephippus, had been besieged by the Achaeans in the 
place called Stephon, because of his unwillingness 
to join their expedition.¢ But he abandoned that 
stronghold by night and fortified Poemandria.é 


* Homer, JI. i. 551 and often. 
> Bouydios, Il. xiii. 824: Od. xviii. 79. 
¢ A grandson of Poemander. 
4 Against Troy. ¢ Cf. Pausanias, ix. 20. 1. 
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1 dzoxeipevos Wyttenbach: émxetpevos. 
2 eévov] Eévov E. Kurtz. 
3 gizdv EK. Kurtz: adzdv or adzd (FE). 
4 ai ’Odeiae Meziriacus: aioActa: or alodta. 





“@ These rites resembled those of the rending and resurrec- 
tion of Osiris; ef. Moralia 367 Fr. 
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Polycrithus the master-builder, however, who was 
present, spoke slightingly of the fortifications and, in 
derision, leaped over the moat. Poemander was en- 
raged and hastened to throw at him a great stone 
which had been hidden there from ancient days, set 
aside for use in the ritual of the Nyctelia.* This stone 
Poemander snatched up in his ignorance, and hurled. 
He missed Polycrithus, but slew his son Leuc- 
fe According to the law, therefore, he had to 

epart from Boeotia and become a suppliant at a 
stranger’s hearth. But this was not easy, since the 
Achaeans had invaded the territory of Tanagra. Ac- 
cordingly he sent his son Ephippus to appeal to 
Achilles. Ephippus, by his persuasive words, brought 
to his father Achilles, as well as Tlepolemus, the son 
of Heracles, and Peneleés, the son of Hippalcmas, all 
of them interrelated. Poemander was escorted by 
them to Chalcis, and there at the house of Elephenor 
he was purified of the murder. Therefore he honoured 
these heroes and set apart sacred precincts for them 
all, and of these the precinct of Achilles has still kept 
its name. 


38. Wno are the “ Psoloeis”’ and who the “ Oleiae”’ 
among the Boeotians ? 

They relate that the daughters of Minyas, Leucippé 
and Arsinoé and Alcathoé, becoming insane, con- 
ceived a craving for human flesh, and drew lots for 
their children.? The lot fell upon Leucippé to con- 
tribute her son Hippasus to be torn to pieces, and 
their husbands, who put on ill-favoured garments for 
very grief and sorrow, were called “‘ Grimy ” (Psoloeis); 

> Of. Aelian, Varia Historia, iii. 42 ; Antonius Liberalis, 
Metamorphoses, x. Ovid’s account (Met. iv. 1 ff. ; 389 ff.) 
is rather different and omits the murder of Hippasus. 
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1 adras ... ddods Meziriacus: tas aioXelas (xal oiwvoddas 


in E) olwvoddas. 2 &€x tov F.C.B.: éx« zo. 
3 EXxvSpiov (the better attested form) Hatzidakis: €Axevdiov 
or €Axvodiou. + Avxdovos the usual form: Avxawvos. 


5 Aé8adas the better spelling: AeBed8os. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 717 a; 291 a supra. 
> The serving of human flesh. Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
999 
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but the Minyads themselves were called “ Oleiae,” 
that is to say, ‘Murderesses.’ And even to-day 
the people of Orchomenus give this name to the 
women descended from this family ; and every year, 
at the festival of Agrionia,* there takes place a flight 
and pursuit of them by the priest of Dionysus with 
sword in hand. Any one of them that he catches he 
may kill, and in my time the priest Zoilus killed one 
of them. But this resulted in no benefit for the 
people of Orchomenus ; but Zoilus fell sick from some 
slight sore and, when the wound had festered for a 
long time, he died. The people of Orchomenus also 
found themselves involved in some suits for damages 
and adverse judgements ; wherefore they transferred 
the priesthood from Zoilus’s family and chose the 
best man from all the citizens to fill the office. 


39. Wuy do the Arcadians stone persons who 
voluntarily enter the Lycaeon ; but if such persons 
enter through ignorance, they send them away to 
Eleutherae ? 

Is it because they were released and set free that 
this story gained credence, and is the expression “ to 
Free Town” (Eleutherae) of the same sort as “ to 
the land of Sans Souci” and ‘‘ you will come to the 
Seat of Satisfaction ” ? 

Or is it in accordance with the legend, since 
Eleuther and Lebadus were the only sons of Lycaon 
that had no share in the abomination prepared for 
Zeus,” but instead they fled to Boeotia, and there 
is community of citizenship between the people of 
Lebadeia and the Arcadians, and do they accordingly 


i. 163 ff. and Frazer’s note on Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 
iii. 8. 1 (L.C.L. vol. i. pp. 390 ff.). 
O23, 
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send away to Eleutherae those who involuntarily 
enter the inviolate sanctuary of Zeus ? 

Or is it as Architimus® relates in his Arcadian 
Ihstory, that certain men who entered through ig- 
norance were handed over by the Arcadians to the 
Phliasians, and by the Phliasians to the Megarians, 
and, as they were being conducted from Megara to 
Thebes, they were stopped near Eleutherae ® by rain 
and thunder and other signs from heaven? Whence, 
in fact, some assert that the place acquired the name 
of Fleutherae. 

The tale, however, that no shadow is cast by a 
person who enters the Lycaeon is not true, although 
it has acquired widespread credence.* Is it because 
the air turns to clouds, and lowers darkly upon those 
who enter? Or is it because he that enters is con- 
demned to death, and the followers of Pythagoras 
declare that the spirits of the dead cast no shadow,@ 
neither do they blink? Or is it because it is the sun 
which causes shadow, but the law deprives him that 
enters of the sunlight ? 

This too they relate allegorically : he that enters is 
called a “‘ deer.”” Wherefore, when Cantharion the 
Arcadian deserted to the Eleans while they were at 
war with the Arcadians, and with his booty crossed 
the inviolate sanctuary, even though he fled to Sparta 
after peace had been made, the Spartans surrendered 
him to the Areadians, since the god ordered them to 
give back “ the deer.” 


@ Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. vol. iv. p. 317. 
+ A town in Attica not far from the borders of Boeotia. 
¢ Cf. Pausanias, viii. 38. 6; VPolybius, xvi. 12. 7, whose 
source is Theopompus. 
2 Cf. Moralia, 564 vp. See also Dante, Purgatorio, iii, 
25-30, 94-97. 
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atrov A€yovow “Oxvav, piav tov KodAwvod bvya- 
Tépwv, avetav otoav. émel d€ Tmeip@aav 6 Evvo- 
oTos ameTpépato Kad Aowwopjoas dadev els TOUS 
adeAdods KATH YOpHTw, epbacev 7 mapbévos ToUTO 
mpagaca. Kar’ éketvov Kal Tapwévve Tovs ddeAgovs 
"Eyepov" wal Aéovra Kal BovxoAov dmoxretvat TCV 
Evvoorov, ws mpos Biav adrh ovyyeyernpevor. 
exeivor peev oby evedpevoarres améxrewav Tov 
veavioxov. 6 8 "EXteds éxelvous eonoev’ 7, om 
“Oxrn peTapedopern Kal yépovee TaApax7ys dpa. 
pev adray dmaAAdéac Bédovea Ths dia Tov épwra, 
Av’ans, dpa & oiktipovaa Tods ddeAdods eEjyyetre 
mpos tov ’EXéa macav ryv aAjbeav, exeivos d€ 
Kodwve. Kodwvod b€ dixdcavros, ot pev ddeAdoi 
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wore ToAAdKIs cerccpav 7 adypadv 7 dStoonudv 
dArkwv yevopevav avalynrety Kat modumpayjwovety 
emyeA@s Tods Tavaypatous, po pay AeA d i yorn Te 
TOTW 7 7Anowdoaca, Kal A€yew évious, @v o Kei- 
Samos Hv, avip éemdarris, dmnvrnkevar avtois Tov 
Evvoorov emt Oddatrav Badilovra Aovadpevov, as 


1 *Exenov] dxepov some Mss. 
2 érnpetro Wyttenbach: ézypet. 
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40. Wuo was the hero Eunostus in Tanagra, and 
why may no women enter his grove ? 

Eunostus was the son of Elieus, who was the son of 
Cephisus, and Scias. They relate that he acquired 
his name because he was brought up by the nymph 
Eunosta. Handsome and righteous as he was, he was 
no less virtuous and ascetic. They say that Ochné, 
his cousin, one of the daughters of Colonus, became 
enamoured of him ; but when Eunostus repulsed her 
advances and, after upbraiding her, departed to 
accuse her to her brothers, the maiden forestalled 
him by doing this very thing againsthim. She incited 
her brothers, Echemus, Leon, and Bucolus, to kill 
Eunostus, saying that he had consorted with her 
by foree. They, accordingly, lay in ambush for the 
young man and slew him. Then Elieus put them in 
bonds; but Ochné repented, and was filled with 
trepidation and, wishing to free herself from the 
torments caused by her love, and also feeling pity for 
her brothers, reported the whole truth to Elieus, and 
he to Colonus. And when Colonus had given judge- 
ment, Ochné’s brothers were banished, and she 
threw herself from a precipice, as Myrtis,¢ the lyric 
poetess of Anthedon, has related. 

But the shrine and the grove of Eunostus were 
so strictly guarded against entry and approach by 
women that, often, when earthquakes or droughts 
or other signs from heaven occurred, the people 
of Tanagra were wont to search diligently and to 
be greatly concerned lest any woman might have 
approached the place undetected ; and some relate, 
among them Cleidamus, a man of prominence, that 
Eunostus met them on his way to the sea to bathe 


* Cf. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii. p. 3. 
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(801) yuvarkos éuBeByxvias ets TO TEpEvos. avadéper dé 
kat AvoxAjs ev TO mrept Hpowv ovvrdypate doypa 
Tavaypaiwy, wept dv 6 Krcidapos amnyyetrev. 


41. “ TId@ev ev 7H Bowrtia mepi tov *EXedva 
TOTA{LOS Uxdpavdpos dvopdoOy ; ee 
Anipaxos o "EXedivos vids, €raipos wv “Hpa- 
KA€éous, peTéoxe Tis, émt Tpoiay otpareias: Tob dé 
ToAguov piKkos ws €ouxe AapBdvovtos, épacbeicav 
avrod DAaveiay tiv XKapdvopov Ouvyatépa mpoc- 
deEdpevos eyKvov émoincev, cir’ adtos pev emece 
B payopevos rots Tpwotv: 4 dé TAavxia poBoupevy 
KaTdpwpos yeveodau Kkarépuye Kat TO “Hpaxdet" 
Kareimev avTHs TOV épwra Kal Thy yevojuevny 
mpos TOV Anipaxov opidiay. 68 dpa plev olKTw 
Tis yuvaikos dua oé€ Xalpwv TO drodetreabat 
yévos dv5pos dyabod Kal ourijbovs, dvéAaBe THY 
Lr Aavetay eis Tas vas, Kal TeKodoay vioy ayayav 
ev 7H Bowsrig dnéduxe 7@ “HAedv kal 76 madtov 
cat abriv. dvoudebn 8 6 mais Uxdpavdpos Kal 
THs Xdpas éBacitevoe. Kal Tov bev "Tvayov 
ToTapov ag? abrod Ukdpavdpor, To dé mAnatov 
pedua TAavtay amo Ths pnTpos WvopLacev* "Axt- 
dovaay dé THY KpHVvynV amo THs éavTod yuvauKds, &€ 
C#s éoxye tpeis Ouvyarépas, ads Tyumow ayxpr viv 
“ gapVévous ” mpocayopevortes. 


42. ““?Ago rivos éppjOn* 1o mapoyuddes Adra 
Kupta;”” 
p 4 ¢ A A aN 2 oN 
Acivwr* o Tapavrives oTpaTnyav, avnp 8° ov 
17 “Hpandet stands before xaréduye in the ss.; trans- 
ferred here by Helmbold. 

2 ad’ atvod Helmbold: az’ adroo. 
3 epp70n Bernardakis: éppéOy or €péOn. 
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because a woman had set foot within the sacred 
precinct. And Diocles @ also, in his treatise upon the 
Shrines of Heroes, quotes a decree of the people of 
Tanagra concerning the matters which Cleidamus 
reported. 


41. From what cause was a river in Boeotia in the 
vicinity of Eleon called Scamander ? 

Deimachus, the son of Eleon and a companion of 
Heracles, took part in the expedition against Troy. 
But since, as it appears, the war was dragging on, he 
welcomed to his quarters Glaucia, the daughter of 
Scamander, who had fallen in love with him, and 
got her with child; then he himself fell in fighting 
against the Trojans. But Glaucia, fearing detection, 
fled for refuge, and told Heracles of her love and 
of her association with Deimachus. And he, both 
through pity for the woman, and for joy that the stock 
of a brave man who was his close friend should thus 
survive, took Glaucia on board his fleet; and when 
she gave birth to a son, he brought both the child and 
the mother, and delivered them to Eleon in Boeotia. 
The child was named Scamander, and he became the 
king of the country ; and he named the Inachus river 
Scamander after himself, and the stream near by he 
called Glaucia from his mother. The spring Acidusa 
he named after his wife ; and from her he had three 
daughters whom even to this day they honour under 
the name of the “ Maidens.” 


42. WueENcE arose the proverbial saying, “ This is 
valid ” ? 
When Deinon of Tarentum, a brave soldier, was 
2 Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iii. p. 78. 
4 Actvwy Crénert: Aww. 
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‘s 3 2 A > f ” ’ rs) J 
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> z A A > > fe / A 
avadépwv totvoua Thy ev “lOakn modAw ovtw dyot 
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4h, * Tives. ev Alpin ot povopayors ’ 

EK Téy emt ig Tpotav otparevoavtwy Aiywnrtav 
TroAAot peev ev tats pdxats amwdovto, metoves de 
Kata TAoby bm0° Too yeydvos. dAlyous ody TOUS 
mepireiopevous of mpoorKovtes vrodeEduevo, 

‘ > La , ig ~ i a \ 
tovds 8 dAdovs moditas op&vTes ev mévbecu Kat 
Avmats ovtas, ovTE yalpew WovrTo Seiv pavepds 


1 Tapavrivey F.C.B.: év ‘Purive. 
’ \AaAKopémoy the spelling elsewhere : dAaAKopeévetov. 
3 untpomoAews Stephanus: peor ddews. 
+ dnoi mpocayopevecbar] mpooayopedoere Hutten. 
5 jxo Wyttenbach: azo. 
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general, his fellow-citizens voted to reject a certain 
proposal of his. When the herald reported the pre- 
vailing majority, he held up his right hand and said, 
“But this is stronger.” his is ‘Uheophrastus’s ¢ 
version of the story ; but Apollodorus has a sup- 
plementary version, that when the herald of the 
Tayentines proclaimed, ‘‘ These are in the majority,” 
Deinon said, “‘ But these are better !’’ and validated 
the vote of the minority. 


43. For what reason was the city of the Ithacans 
called Alaleomenae ? 

Because Anticleia, while yet a virgin, was violated 
by Sisyphus and conceived Odysseus. This is related 
by several authorities ®; but Ister ¢ of Alexandria in 
his Commentaries has in addition recorded that when 
Anticlea had been given in marriage to Laértes and 
was being conducted to his home, she gave birth to 
Odysseus near the Alaleomenium in Boeotia. And 
for this reason, as though referring the name to that 
of a mother-city, he states that the city in Ithaca 
acquired its name. 


44. Wo were the “ solitary eaters ” in Aegina ? 

Of the Aeginetans who were engaged in the war 
against Troy many perished in the battles there, but 
even more were destroyed by the storm on the return- 
voyage. So there were but few who survived, and 
when their relatives had welcomed them home, and 
observed that the other citizens were in mourning 
and sorrow, they deemed it proper neither to rejoice 


@ Frag. 133 (ed. Wimmer). 
> Cf. Sophocles, Phitoctetes, 417, with Jebb’s notes 
Frag. 567 (ed. Pearson), with the note. 
¢ Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. i, p. 426. 
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c eS ~ c f ~ A ‘4 4 A 
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” A > j ri hd <4 > ta ~ Tv A 
Apondis ék Mvudacdwr® érixoupos 7 Tuyn pera 
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Cha ee , 4 \ \ r > , 
atrtod duedbeipe,* Kal tov méAexuy eis Kapiay 
> / A ~ EA 4) ~ ‘ 
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1 AaBpavdéws Wyttenbach (from Herodotus, v. 119): Aa- 
Ppabdéws. 

2 Buwxe F.C.B.: S€dwxev. 

3 MvdAacéwy Xylander: puddwv. 

+ diedberpe Helmbold: dradGecpec. 
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nor to sacrifice to the gods openly ; but secretly and 
separately in their own houses they received with 
feasting and good cheer those who had reached home 
insafety. ‘They themselves waited upon their fathers 
and kinsmen, their brothers and relatives, and no one 
outside the family was allowed to enter. It is, then, 
in imitation of this that they hold a sacrifice to 
Poseidon, which is called theasot,4 in which they 
feast by themselves in silence for sixteen days, and no 
slave is present. Then, when they have celebrated 
the Aphrodisia, they terminate the festival. For this 
reason they are called “ solitary eaters.” 


45. Wuy is it that the statue of the Labrandean 
Zeus in Caria is fashioned holding an axe, but not a 
sceptre or a thunderbolt ? 

Because when Heracles had slain Hippolyté, to- 
gether with her other arms he took her axe and gave 
it as a present to Omphalé. The Lydian kings who 
succeeded Omphalé used to carry it as a part of 
the sacred regalia, handing it down one to the other 
until it came to Candaules. He deemed it of little 
worth and gave it to one of his Companions ? to carry. 
But when Gyges® revolted and was at war with 
Candaules, Arselis came from Mylasa with an army 
as an ally for Gyges and slew both Candaules and his 
Companion and brought the axe to Caria together 
with the other spoils. He therefore constructed a 
statue of Zeus and placed the axe in its hand, and 

@ Club-dinner. 

® Technically a Hellenistic court office, but Plutarch seems 
to assume such a relation in early Lydian history. 

¢ The many ancient variants of the Gyges legend are 
collected and discussed by K. F. Smith, American Jour. 
Phil., 1902, pp. 261 ff., 362 ff. ; 1920, pp. 1 ff. 
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1 AaBpavida Wyttenbach (from Herodotus, v. 119): Aa- 
Bpadéa. 

2 xarécyov I'.C.B.: Karetxov. 

3 Aedéynv] AéAeya some Mss. 
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called the god Labrandeus ; for the Lydians call the 
axe labrys.* 


46. Wuy is it that the people of Tralles call vetch 
“ purifier ” and make particular use of it for expia- 
tions and purifications ? 

Is it because the Leleges and Minyae in days of old 
drove them out and took possession of their city and 
their land, and because later the Trallians returned 
and prevailed, and as many of the Leleges as had not 
been slain nor had fled away, but had been left behind 
there because of their destitution and weakness—of 
these they took no account either of their life or of their 
death, and they established a law that any Trallian 
who killed a Minyan or a Lelegian should be free 
from pollution when he had measured out a bushel of 
vetch to the relatives of the murdered man ? 


‘e 


47, Wnuy is there a proverb among the Eleans “ to 
suffer more terribly than Sambicus ” ? 

The story is told that a certain Sambicus, an Elean, 
at the head of a numerous group of confederates, cut 
many pieces from the bronze votive statues in Olympia 
and sold them, and finally he despoiled the shrine of 
Artemis the Guardian. This is in Elis and is called 
the Aristarcheum. Immediately, then, after this 
sacrilege, he was caught and tortured for a year, 
being interrogated about each of his confederates in 
turn; and in this manner he died and the proverb 
arose from his sufferings. 


* One is reminded of the many representations of the 
double axe on Cretan monuments. 
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48. Wuy at Sparta is a shrine of Odysseus built 
near the shrine of the daughters of Leucippus ? 

Erginus, one of the descendants of Diomedes, was 
persuaded by Temenus to steal the Palladium from 
Argos; this he did with the knowledge and help 
of Leagrus, who was one of Temenus’s friends. But 
later Leagrus became incensed at Temenus and re- 
moved to Sparta, taking the Palladium with him. The 
Spartan kings received it eagerly, and gave it a place 
near the shrine of the daughters of Leucippus, and 
they sent to Delphi to obtain an oracle concerning its 
safety and preservation. When the god gave oracle 
that one of those who had purloined the Palladium 
should be made its guardian, the Spartans constructed 
there the shrine of Odysseus, especially since, be- 
cause of his marriage with Penelopé,* they reckoned 
that this hero had close relations with their city. 


49. Wuy is it the custom for the women of Chalce- 
don, whenever they encounter strange men, and 
especially officials, to veil one cheek ? 

The Chaleedonians were involved in a war against 
the Bithynians, to which they were provoked by all 
kinds of reasons. When Zeipoetes became king of 
Bithynia, the Chalcedonians, in full force and with the 
addition of Thracian allies, devastated the country 
with fire and sword. When Zeipoetes attacked them 
near the so-called Phalion, they fought badly through 
rashness and lack of discipline, and lost over eight 
thousand soldiers. It was only because Zeipoetes 
granted an armistice to please the Byzantines that 
they were not completely annihilated at that time. 
Since, then, there was a great scarcity of men 


* The daughter of the Spartan Icarius, 
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imzous eKTos 6pwv amdyovres BiBalovow; ’ 

"H bce mévtwv tOv Baoiléwy dirvamd6taTos av 
6 Olvépaos Kai pddvota to Cov dyamjoas Tobr’ 
abrai Diibner: atrat. 
axpwv Madvig; opav Wyttenbach: aypav. 
ai Bernardakis: : omitted in most ass, two havi ing ot. 
exwvondcbncav] petwvoudoOncay in nearly all mss, 


5 Cvobdpous V'.C.B.: évddas. (It seems almost certain that 
the first three letters of évd3as miust have been dvo-. ) 
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throughout the city, most of the women were foreed 
to consort with freedmen and resident aliens. But 
those women who preferred to have no husband at 
all rather than a marriage of this sort, themselves 
conducted whatever business they needed to transact 
with the judges or the officials, drawing aside one part 
of the veil that covered their faces. And the married 
women, for very shame, followed the example of 
these, who, they felt, were better than themselves, 
and also changed to a similar custom. 


50. Wuy is it that the Argives drive their sheep 
to the precinct of Agenor when they wish to mate 
them? 

Is it because Agenor took most excellent care of his 
sheep and acquired more flocks than any other king ? 


51. Wuy is it that Argive children in a certain 
festival call themselves, in jest, “‘ Pear-throwers ”’? 

Is it because the first men that were led down by 
Inachus from the mountains to the plain lived, as they 
say, on wild pears? ‘They also say that wild pears 
were first discovered by the Greeks in the Pelo- 
ponnesus at a time when that couniry was still called 
Apia,* wherefore wild pears were named. apioi. 


52, Wuat is the reason why the Eleans lead their 
mares outside the boundaries of their country to mate 
them with asses ? ? 

Is it because of all kings Oenomaiis was the most 
fond of horses, and, since he particularly loved 
* Cf. Pausanias, ii. 5. 7; Aelian, Varia Historia, iii. 39. 

» Cf. Herodotus, iv. 30; Pausanias, v. 5.2; 9.2; mules 
were not bred in Elis because of a curse, and this, seemingly, 
should be the meaning here; but the corruption in the text 
of one word, which should have designated asses, has made 
the mules somewhat dubious. 
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(303) émypdcaro oda Kal dewd, KATO Tov immous! 
OxevdvTav ev "HA, Kat hoBovpevoe TI KaTdpav 
exeuryny apoaiodvTat; 


58. “ Ava ré mapa. Krwoatous e0os Hv dpmdlew 
rots SaverLopevors 70 dipytplov 5 ” 

"H diws damoorepodvres évoxot Tots Biatows dat 
eat olreed KoAdlwvrat; 


C “Tis 4 atria, dv qv ev Xdpw tHv Ack- 
a. “AdppoBirny xahobor; ss 
Ildrepov ére ras wvatkas adtav b7o Tpudhs rat 
p y pdfs 
uBpews axddacra mouovaas Acévkpéwy avip dytp- 
77S xabapye xXpnoapevos amnAragev 5 
“H ére vadrhnpos ov 6 Ac&ixpéwv emdevoev els 
Kumpoy em eumopia, Kal peAdovra yepilerv Ty 
vatv® 4 “Adpodirn éxéAevoev" vowp €4Bardopevov Kat 
pendev GAdro mAciv Thy TaxioTHV; mevobets be Kat 
mond vdwp evOépevos e€érAevoer, etra vynvepias 
Kal yadauns ev TO meAdye KaTacxovons, Subaor 
Tots aMous € euTropous Kal vavAnpots Bdwp mumpa- 
oxwv apytptov moAd cuviOpowev. éx dé TovTOU 
— Katracxevdoas 7v Oeov ad’ éavtod mpoonydpevoer. 
> ‘ mF , i} Ms 2 a , 
et 87) todr’ dAnbes eorr, daiverar ody Eva mAOVTICAL, 
‘ i ~ 2 Li ES a fe 
modAovs dé aaa du évds 7} Peds FeAjoaca. 


55. “Ata tt tots Lapiow, orav 7H “Epuy tO 
/ , re > a ~ fe 
xapidsorn O3wor, KAérrew edeitar 7@ BovdAopevw 
Kal Awmodutetv; ” 


immous Wyttenbach: tmzwy or tao. 
THY vaby added by Wyttenbach. 
9 “Agpodiry cee Wyttenbach from E: zi ad¢podizrny 


Kedeveuv. 
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this animal, he laid many terrible curses upon any 
that should thus mate horses in Elis ; and it is in fear 
of that curse that they endeavour to keep clear of it ? 


53. Wuy was it the custom among the Cnossians 
for those who borrowed money to snatch it ? 

Was it that if they defaulted they might be liable 
to the charge of violence, and so be punished the 
more ? 


54. Wuart is the reason why in Samos they invoke 
the Aphrodité of Dexicreon ? 

Is it because a sorcerer Dexicreon, making use of 
a rite of purification, freed the women of Samos 
from the unbridled licentiousness in which they in- 
dulged because of their great luxury and wantonness? 

Or is it because Dexicreon was a shipmaster and 
sailed to Cyprus on a trading voyage, and, when he 
was about to freight his ship, Aphrodité bade him 
put into it water and nothing else, and set sail as 
quickly as possible ? He obeyed and, putting much 
water aboard the ship, sailed away ; after a time the 
wind died down and the ship was becalmed in the 
open sea. To the other merchants and shipmasters, 
who were athirst, he sold the water and amassed 
much money. Wherefore he fashioned an image of 
the goddess and called it by his own name. If this 
is really true, it appears that the goddess wished not 
to make one man rich, but to save the lives of many 
through one man. 


55. Wuy is it that whenever the Samians are en- 
gaged in sacrificing to Hermes the Giver of Joy they 
allow whoever so desires to steal from them and filch 
their clothes ? 
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"Ore Kata xXpyopov eK THs ¥ v7j0U preraoravres 
cls MoxdAny amo Anoretas déKa ery dteyévovTo" 
Ka pera Tatra mAevaavtes atfis eis THY VvAooV, 
aoitneay Tov ToAcLioy. 


56. ‘"Amo tivos Ildvaya tomos év rH Dapiov 
vow jane a 

* , 2 ¢9 , 2 a 

H ore devyouaat Avovucov® ai "Apaloves ex tis 
"Egeotov xwpas «is Ldpov SuemAevoay: C) be 
moumodevos moto Kal duaBas paxny ouvaye Kal 
ToAAas abr ay dméxrewe mept Tov TOmov TovTov, 
Gv bia 70 TARVS TOD pvevtos aljatos of Bewpevor 

/ fa > f ~ > > , 
Ildvoiwa Pavyadlovres éxddovv; ta&v 8 édedav- 
tav® arolavety tives A€yovTas mept ro Drowov Kal 
Ta 6076 deixvurat abrav Twes 6€ Ak€yovat Kat 70 
Proudy ba’ éxeivwn payjvar Pleyyonevww péeya Tt 
Kat dudropov. 


57. “"Amo moias airias 6 dvdpav ev Layw 
meonTns KaAetrat; ”” 

Té&v yewpopwy éeyovrwy tiv modtelav pera THY 

~ ts 

Anporédous odayyy Kal Ty kard\vow Tis éxetvou 
povapxéas, ot Meyapets Lepwiows émeoTpdrevoay 
dmroixots odot Dapiwy wédas xopilovres, ob as A€yerat, 
emt rovs aixpadwrovs. Tatra 8 ot yewpdpor 
muvOavepevor Borfevay eweprrov Kata TaXOS, OTpA- 
Thyods pev amodeiEavres evvea, vats d¢ TAnpw- 

1 zoAeuiwv Helmbold: oAeuiwy of odo. 

2 Aidvucov Wyttenbach: Scovdaror. e 

® éNedavtwv Wilamowitz-Millendorff (cf. LJermes, xxxiii. 
BS,5 ; Py 
528); dbetpdvtwv F.C.B.: davrwy. 

4 bm Halliday and one ms.: é7’. 





* Cf. Pausanias, vii. 2. 7. > ** Allblood.” 
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Beeause in obedience to an oracle they changed 
their abode from Samos to Mycalé and supported 
themselves by piracy there for ten years ; and after 
this they sailed again to Samos and overcame their 
enemies. 


56. From what does the place Panhaema on the 
island of Samos derive its name ? 

Is it because the Amazons sailed from the country 
of the Ephesians ® across to Samos when they were 
endeavouring to escape from Dionysus? But he built 
boats and crossed over and, joining battle, slew many 
of them near this place, which the spectators in 
amazement called Panhaema® because of the vast 
quantity of blood shed there. And of the elephants ¢ 
some are said to have been slain near Phloeum, and 
their bones are pointed out there ; but some relate 
that Phloeum also was cleft by them as they uttered 
a loud and piercing ery. 


57. For what reason is the great hall in Samos 
called the Hall of Fetters ? 

After the murder of Demoteles and the dissolution 
of his monarchic government the Land-owners @ con- 
trolled the State, and at this time the Megarians 
made an expedition against the Perinthians, who 
were colonists of the Samians ; as it is related, they 
brought with them fetters for their captives. When 
the Land-owners learned of this, they dispatched aid 
to the Perinthians with all speed, appointing nine 

¢ Wilamowitz and Halliday emend to éAeddyrwv. This has, 
at first view, some plausibility, but completely lacks cor- 
roborative evidence. Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xxvi. 326 ff. is 
not by any means parallel. 

4 Thucydides, viii. 21, recounts the later struggles of the 
Land-owners and the People. 
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oavres TpudKovra. tovTwy éxmd€ovaat dvo _™po 
304 rod Aysevos b70 Kepavvod SepOdpnoay: ot be 
oTpaTyyot Tats aAAats Tedoavres evixwy Tods 
Meyapéas kat Cavtas att@v éAaBov é€axooiovs. 
énrapJévres bé rH vikn SvevoodvTo Karadvew HV 
olkou yewpopav dhvyapxiav. adoppry Sé mapéoxov 
of mpocoTares Ths moAreias, ypaipavTes adrois 
Omws Tos aiypadwtous THY Meyapéwv Kopiowar 
tais abta@v éxeivwy médais dedeuevous. AaPdvres 
obv Ta ypdppata tadra Kal Sei~avres Kpdpa Tol’ 
Brav Meyapéewy emecav adtods avorqvar pel” 
aitav Kal thv moAw édevbepoa: Bovdcvopevors 
5€ Kowh wept ths mpakews Soke Tav Tedav Tods 
Kpikous Siakporjcat, Kat mepiévras ovTw Tots 
oxéAcot Tav Meyapéwv avadaBeiv mpos tas Covas 
iudow, Omws pry Tepippéwor pnd’ exBaivwor tav 
oKedar’ ev TH Badilew yadapav yevopévwv. ottw 
8€ tods dvSpas évoxevacavres Kai Eidos ExdoTw 
Sdvres, eet KaTémAcvoay eis Udpov Kai améBycav, 
Hyov avrovs 5’ dyopds ets ro BovAevTiprov, opod 
TL TavTw TaV yewpopav ovyKkabelopevwy. ita 
onpetou SoGevros, ot Meyapets TpoomreaovTeEs 
éxrewov Tovs dvpas. outa S€ Tis méAews édev- 
C Bepwbeions, tovs te Bovdopévovs tv Meyapéwv 
moXitas émoujoavtTo Kal KaTacKevdcavres oiKov 
edpeyeOn tas médas avélnKkav, Kat amd TovTou 
‘qedytns ”’ 6 olkos @vopdacbn. 


58. “Act ti mapa Kaos 6 tod ‘Hpakdeous 
iepets ev “Avripaxeta yuvatketav évdedupévos 
1 mat Wyttenbach: tots. 2 zGv oxehdv Helmbold: adrav. 
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generals and manning thirty ships. Two of these 
ships, as they were sailing out, were destroyed by a 
thunderbolt in front of the harbour ; but the generals 
kept on with the others, defeated the Megarians, and 
took six hundred of them alive. Elated by their 
victory, they conceived the project of overthrowing 
the oligarchy of the Land-owners at home. Now 
the officials in charge of the government had provided 
an occasion for undertaking this, by writing to the 
generals to bring back the captive Megarians bound 
in their own fetters. The generals, accordingly, 
took the letter, and secretly showed it to certain 
of the Megarians and persuaded them to join with 
themselves and free the city. When they took 
counsel together concerning the deed, they decided 
to knock loose the rings that fastened the fetters, and 
in this condition to put them on the legs of the 
Megarians, holding them up with thongs to their 
girdles, so that the fetters might not slip down 
and fall off when their legs became relaxed in 
walking. Having thus equipped the men and given 
a sword to each, they sailed back to Samos and dis- 
embarked, and there they led the Megarians through 
the market-place to the council-chamber, where prac- 
tically all the Land-owners were sitting together. 
Then, at a given signal, the Megarians fell upon 
them and slew them. When the city had thus been 
freed, they made citizens of those Megarians who 
so desired ; and they constructed a great building 
and dedicated the fetters there ; and from this the 
building was called the Hall of Fetters. 


58. Wuy is it that among the Coans the priest of 
Heracles at Antimacheia dons a woman’s garb, and 
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(34 ) €oijra Kat THY Kedadnv avadovjteros juitpa KaT- 


i 


dpxeTar THs Oucias;”’ 

“HpakdAfs tats €€ vavolv dao Tpotas avaxbets 
2 , \ a ” iI - = , 
exeyidoOn, Kai THY GAwr" diadbaperody pud ovn 
mpos tiv Kav dd tot mvedpatos eAavvopevos 
éfémece kata Tov Aaxn7jpa Kadovpevov, ovdev 
dAdo Teptowaas 7) Ta OmAa Kal Tods dvdpas. 
évruyav S€ mpoPdtow Arew Kpiov eva mapa Tob 
vépovtos: 6 8° dvOpwios éxaXetro pev “Avtaydpas, 
aKpalay dé 7H pwn Tob cujpratos exeAcvoey avTa 
dvamadatoat tov “Hpakréa, Kav karaBady, Tov 
Kpiov dépecbar. Kal cupmecdvtos att@ Tob ‘Hpa- 
KAéous és xelpas, of Mépomes TH ’Avtaydpa mapa- 

~ € Sy 8k ~ ie a / 

Bonfodvres, ot 5° “EAAnves 7H “HpakdAct, paynv 
KapTepav ouvyibav, ev W A€yerar TH mAROE KaTa- 
movovpevos 6 ‘HpakAfs xataduyety mpos yuvaixa 
Oparrav kat diadabety ofr. yuvarkeia Kata- 

/ ¢ rd ne ‘ % ~ / a 
Kpuyas éavTov. eet b€ tav Mepdzwy adfis 

/ ‘ \ 2 7 ‘ , a 

Kpatyoas Kal Kabapbels éydper tiv Nadkidany, 
> , A > Ls A a A c ¢ ‘ 
avedaBe oroAny avOwnv. bd Over fev 6 Lepeds 
drrou Ty paynv ovveBy yeveoBar, Tas dé vupdas 
of yapodvres SeEvotvrar yuvaiketay oroAny zept- 
bépevor. 


59. “ Ildfev ev Meyapots yevos dpagokudoray ; : 
"Emi rijs dKoAdorou SypoKparias, 7 Kal mY 
madwrokiav émoinge Kat Thy tepoavAiar, emopevero 
fewpia leAotovvnoiwy eis AcAdods bia ras Me- 


1 aww E, Capps : ved. 
av7® Diibner: ai7é. 
8 Lula Wyittenbach, from Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 
ii, 7. 8: ?AAxedarov. 
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fastens upon his head a woman’s head-dress before 
he begins the sacrifice ? 

Heracles, putting out with his six ships from Troy, 
encountered a storm; and when his other ships had 
been destroyed, with the only one remaining he was 
driven by the gale to Cos. He was cast ashore upon 
the Laceter, as the place is called, with nothing 
salvaged save his arms and his men. Now he 
happened upon some sheep and asked for one ram 
from the shepherd. This man, whose name was 
Antagoras, was in the prime of bodily strength, and 
bade Heracles wrestle with him; if Heracles could 
throw him, he might carry off the ram. And when 
Heracles grappled with him, the Meropes came to the 
aid of Antagoras, and the Greeks to help Heracles, 
and they were soon engaged in a mighty battle. In 
the struggle it is said that Heracles, being exhausted 
by the multitude of his adversaries, fled to the house 
of a Thracian woman ; there, disguising himself in 
feminine garb, he managed to escape detection. 
But later, when he had overeome the Meropes in 
another encounter, and had been purified, he mar- 
ried Chaleiopé and assumed a gay-coloured raiment. 
Wherefore the priest sacrifices on the spot where it 
came about that the battle was fought, and bride- 
grooms wear feminine raiment when they welcome 
their brides. 


59. WuHENcE came the clan of ‘“ Wagon-rollers”’ 
among the Megarians ? 

In the time of the unbridled democracy which 
brought about both the return-interest* and the 
temple sacrilege, a sacred mission of Peloponnesians 
passed through the Megarid, onits way to Delphi and 

2 Cf, 295 c-v, supra. 
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F yapixis Kal karyvAicOyoar" ev Alyetpots mapa thy 
(304) Atuvny pera matdanv Kat yuvark@v ws eTuxev ev 
rats dpdéas. tav dé Meyapéwv of Opacvraro 
peOvobévres, UBpe Kat wpornt. tas dapudtas 
dvakvAicaytes els THY Aluvnv evewoavTo, wore 
moAdods amomvuynvat tov Dewpdv. of pev obdv 
Meyapeis 80° dragiay tHs moAtTEtas NuéAnoav Tob 
ddiucjpatos, of 8 ’Auduxtvoves, tepas Tis Pewpias 
ovens, émotpadertes tods pev guy tods Se 
davatw tdv evaydv eCnpiwoav. of 8 do Tob 
yévous “ apagoxvAcotal”” mpoonyopevOncar. 


1 xarnvdicOnoav Wyttenbach: xarexvAicOqaar. 
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had encamped, as chance dictated, in their wagons, 
with their wives and children, in Aegeiri beside the 
lake. But the boldest spirits among the Megarians, 
inflamed with wine, in their insolence and savagery 
rolled back the wagons and pushed them into the 
lake, so that many members of the mission were 
drowned. Now because of the unsettled state of 
their government the Megarians took no notice of 
the crime; but the Amphictyonic Assembly, since the 
mission was sacred, took cognizance of the matter 
and punished some of the guilty men with banish- 
ment and others with death. The descendants of 
these men were called “ Wagon-rollers.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Greek and Roman Parallel Stories (sometimes called 
the Parallela Minora) are a puzzle. The use of some 
strange and barbarous forms, the substitution of ‘‘the 
aforesaid”’¢ for the usual pronoun of reference (though 
this is, to be sure, a prominent characteristic of the 
work of Polybius), and above all the atrocious style in 
which the work is written make it impossible that 
this could reasonably be regarded as the work of 
Plutarch,’ though some scholars, fortunately un- 
known to Hartman, have actually regarded this work 
as one of the sins of Plutarch’s otherwise stainless 
youth. 

Yet a work of this name is included in Lamprias’s 
list, No. 128 under the title Aupyjoes TapdAdnAoe 
‘EAAnvixai Kat ‘Pwatkai and several of these tales 
are quoted in full’ in almost the exact words of our 
ms. text by Joannes Stobaeus. But the excessive 
ineptitude of the language quite excludes the pos- 
sibility that the work before us can be Plutarch’s, if 
indeed he ever wrote a book of this sort. 

S. Luria,in Rheinisches Museum, \xxviii. (1929) p. 91, 


a Ge mpoeipnuevos see W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, ili. pp. 
147 ff. 

> Contrariwise see Parthenius, translated by S. Gaselee, in 
the L.C.L. p. 289 note. 

¢ Only the first, however, is assigned to Plutarch. 
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has suggested that the Parallela and the De Fluviis4 
are parodies after the manner of Lucian’s 7'rue History ; 
and both Hercher and Hartman have expressed the 
opinion that both works are by the same anonymous 
author, chiefly because it isdifficult to imagine that two 
such fools as the author of each discloses himself to be 
could ever have lived! The confusion that the author 
(ingeniously ?) introduces, the forced simplicity of his 
glaring misnomers, his many references to authorities 
that Hercher® has attempted to show never existed,° 
all have been thought to suggest that the Parallela 
is a parody of the comparisons in the Lives; but 
J. Schlereth, in his excellent dissertation De Plutarchi 
quae feruntur Parallela Minora (Yreiburg, 1931), has 
with great learning and acumen attempted to disprove 
this thesis.? His work may be consulted by anyone 
who may be curious about the sources, the language, 
or the purpose of the Parallela Minora. 

Wilhelm Schmid (Philologische Wochenschrift 1932, 
coll. 625-634) has reviewed Schlereth’s work with 
great care. Both Schmid and Nachstidt hold that 
the citations from otherwise unknown authors are 

2 Bernardakis’s ed. vol. vii. pp. 282-328. 

> Plutarchi libellus de fluviis (Leipzig, 1851). Schlereth, 
however, has severely criticized Hercher’s conclusions. On 
the sources of De Fluviis see Atenstadt, Hermes, lvii. pp. 
219 ff. 

¢ Yet Miiller receives them all as Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Graecorum. It has not been thought worth while to 
include in the notes the references to Miiller, since no addi- 
tional information is to be found there. All the references, 
however, will be found in the recent Teubner edition. 

@ Tt must be noted that many of the points which Plutarch 
has selected for comparison in the Lives, that is, in the so- 
called Svyxpicets, are very tenuous, not to say inept. They 
would lend themselves readily to parody. On the Uvyxprors 
see further F. Focke, [ermes, lviii. pp. 327 ff. 
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genuine, not falsifications of the compiler. Nachstiidt, 
accordingly in the Teubner edition of 1934, gives all 
the references, and also adds, for convenient com- 
parison, the most important passages from Stobaeus, 
Lydus, and a gnomologicum Parisinum, published by 
Sternbach in 1893, which seem to have the same 
original as the text of the present work. 
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ZYNATOPH IZTOPION 
MAPAAAHAQN 
EAAHNIKON KAT POMAIKON 


305 Tas apxatas ioropias d1a ta mapadota tis mpda- 
fews of mAciotot vopilover rAdopata Kal pvbous 
Bruyxdvew: edpwv 8 éeya Kal év tots viv xpdvois 
yeyoveta Suoia, Ta €v Tots  Pepairois Katpots 
ovpBeBnkdra e&eAcEdunv, Kal éxaoTw mpdypare 
dpxyaia vewrépay Guolav Suiynow bréraéa, dva- 
yparbas Kat Tods toropycavtas dvopas. 


1. AATIZ 6 Ilepow@v catpanyns peta tpidKorra 
pupiddwy «is Mapabdva mapayevopevos, mediov THs 
*Arrikis, Kat otpatomedevoduevos mdéAquov Tots 
eyywplois Katiyyewdev: “AOnvator. S€ rod fBap- 
Baptxob rAnPovs Katadpovyicavtes evaktoyiAlous 
érepav, otpatynyovs Toincartes Kuvéeyerpov IloAv- 

C &ydov KadAluayov Midridinv. cvpBanfelons dé 
Ths mapatdgews, IlodvlnAos pev sbrepavOpwrov' 
g¢avraciay Oeacdpevos THv Gpaow améBare Kal 
tugdrds éyéveto** KadAtuayos 5€ woAXots meputertap- 
jLévos Sdpact Kal vexpos eaoTdbn Kuvéyerpos dé Ilep- 
aKyy dvayopnéerny vaty KaTtacywr® éxeipokom}Oy. 

1 jmepavOpwrov Bernardakis: bzép évOpwzov. 


Bann Sense \ ie aes , Sanh 
2 Kal ruddds éyévero] kat tuddAds wv dvethe TecoapdKorTa OKTe 
Stobaeus. 3 katacxwr] katéxwv Stobaeus. 
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Tue greater part of mankind think that tales of 
ancient events are inventions and myths because of 
the incredible elements which they contain. But 
since I have discovered that similar events have 
happened in this modern era, I have singled out crises 
of Roman history; and to parallel each ancient 
happening, I have subjoined a more modern instance. 
I have also recorded my authorities. 


1. Daris, the Persian satrap, came to Marathon, a 
plain of Attica, with an army of three hundred 
thousand, encamped there, and declared war on the 
inhabitants of the country. The Athenians, however, 
contemning the barbarian host, sent out nine thousand 
men, and appointed as generals Cynegeirus, Poly- 
zelus, Callimachus, and Miltiades. When this force 
had engaged the enemy, Polyzelus, having seen a 
supernatural vision, lost his sight, and became blind. 
Callimachus was pierced with so many spears that, 
dead though he was, he stood upright? ; and Cyne- 
geirus, seizing hold of a Persian ship that was putting 
out to sea, had his hand chopped off.? 


may 


@ Contrast Lucan, iv. 787 ‘‘ compressum turba stetit omne 
cadaver”; Ammianus Marcellinus, xviii. 8. 12. 
> Cf. Herodotus, vi. 114; Stobaeus, Mlorilegium, vii. 
63 (iii. p. 328 Hense). 
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Thy amd owtiwy depopernv evOnviav ‘“Pwpaiors 


=] 


1 cis rods B.] els 7AR00s TaHv PapBapwr Stobaeus. 
® elvat] Urapxew Stobaeus. 
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Wasprusat the king seized Sicily and declared war 
onthe Romans. Metellus was elected general by the 
Senate and was victor in the battle in which Lucius 
Glauco, a patrician, seizing hold of Hasdrubal’s ship, 
lost both his hands. ‘This Aristeides the Milesian 
relates in the first book of his Sicilian History ; from 
him Dionysius Siculus learned the facts. 


2. Xerxes with five million men anchored near 
Artemisium and declared war on the inhabitants. 
The Athenians were in confusion and sent Agesilaiis, 
the brother of Themistocles, as a spy, although his 
father Neocles had seen in a dream his son deprived 
of both his hands.  Agesilaiis, arriving among 
the barbarians in Persian garb, slew Mardonius, one 
of the king’s bodyguards, supposing him to be Xerxes. 
He was arrested by the bystanders and led in bonds 
to the king. The aforesaid king was about to offer 

sacrifice at the altar of the Sun, and Agesilaiis placed 
his right hand upon the altar ; and w hen he had en- 
Anees the cruel torture without a groan, he was 
freed from his bonds, whereupon he declared, * All 
we Athenians are men of this sort; if you do not 
believe me, I will place my left hand also on the altar.” 
Xerxes was frightened and gave command that he be 
kept under guard. 2 This Agatharchides the Samian 
relates in the second book of his Persian Elistory. 

Porsenna, king of the Etruscans, made a foray on 
the other side of the river Tiber and warred against 
the Romans ; he intercepted their abundant supply 


* Stobaeus, Mlorilegium, vii. 64 (iii. p. 330 Hense). 


3 apds Tav rép€] UO TAY Sopuddpwv Stobaeus. 
1 dorevdxtws| dorévax7os some mss. and Stobaeus. 
5 zdvres eopev Bernardakis from Stobaeus: mdvres per. 
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8. APrEION kai AaKedaoviwy vmép Oupeatidos 
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Acunoa Tpiakocious EKaTEepwr Kal TOV ViKnoavTwY 

> iS ce id \ S E) ve 
elvar THY xdpav. AaKedayndvior ev odv "Obpua- 
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/ A vi 7 ~ > , ? 
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B ¢@ncav, “Ayiveop* Kat i Xpdpuios® olzwes eis THY moAw 

Hyyedav rHv viKnv. epnpias* ie dmapxovons 0 
*Obpuadns emuljoas Kat TyuexAdorous Sdpacw én- 
epeloopevos Tas TaY vexpOv apmdlwr® aomt- 
das mepieiAero" Kal Tpdmaov oTHoas ex Tob iSiov 
_ 1} rpraxocious (=7") éxarépwv FE. Kurtz, as in Herodotus and 
Stobaeus: €xazépous. 

2 -Ayjvwp] *AAkijvwp Herod. i. 82; Stobaeus, lor. vii. 67. 

5 Xpojuos] the mss. of some authors give xpopios. 


4 éonuias E. Kurtz, S. A. Naber, H. Richards: jpepias, 
which, however, can be defended. 
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of grain and oppressed the aforesaid with famine.* 
The senate was in confusion; but Mucius one of 
the nobles, with the consuls’ authorization, took four 
hundred men of his own age in civilian dress, and 
crossed the river. He observed one of the tyrant’s 
bodyguards distributing provisions to the officers and, 
supposing him to be Porsenna, killed him. When he 
was led to the king, he put forth his right hand into 
the sacrificial fire; and dissembling his torments 
with a stout heart, he said with a smile, ‘“ Ruffian, [ 
am free, whether you will or no. Know that there 
are against you even now in your camp four hundred 
of us that seek to slay you.” Porsenna was 
frightened, and made a truce with the Romans.? 
This Aristeides the Milesian relates in the third book 
of his Histories. 


8. Wuen Araives and Spartans were contending for 
the Thyreatis, the Amphictyonic Assembly decreed 
that three hundred of each should fight, and the 
country should belong to the victors. The Spartans 
accordingly made Othryades their general, and the 
Argives made Thersander theirs. In the battle two 
of the Argives survived, Agenor and Chromius, who 
brought to their city the report of their victory. But 
when the battlefield was deserted, Othryades revived 
and, supporting himself on spear-shafts broken in 
two, despoiled and stripped the corpses of their 
shields ; and when he had erected a trophy, he wrote 

@ This passage is repeated in 307 b, infra. 
ECF Livy, lames 





5 dpralwr}] cxvredoas Herodotus and Stobaeus;: azdvtev 
some mss. The verbal variants in Stobaeus are too numer- 
ous to be recorded here. He has almost another version. 
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1 Sper Pohlenz. 
2 Tloorovpuov ’AABivoy Guarinus and Nylander ; Muecovveov 
"AuBhipqvdr. 
3 dopxovaAas Kavdivas Holsten: dopKxodvras K\avdivas. 
4 uagiuos one Ms.: Matos or Maipos. : 
5 €pxopeveny ] depopevww Stobaeus, Flor, vii. 64. Stobaeus 
has other minor variants besides those recorded he ‘low. 
§ edwyoundros Diibner from Stobaeus: ebwxovpévwy or 
edwxovpevor. 
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with his own blood upon it: ‘To Zeus, Guardian of 
‘Trophies.’ And when the two peoples still disputed 
over the vietory, the Amphictyonic Assembly, after 
a personal inspection of the battlefield, deeided in 
favour of the Spartans. Thus Chrysermus in the 
third book of his Peloponnesian History. 

Tue Romans in a war with the Samnites elected 
Postumius Albinus general.? He was ambushed at a 
place called the Caudine Forks (it is a very narrow 
pass) and lost three legions, and himself fell mortally 
wounded. But in the dead of night he revived for 
a little and despoiled the enemy’s corpses of their 
shields. Withthese he set up a trophy and, dipping his 
hand in his blood, wrote upon it : “ The Romans from 
the Samnites to Jupiter Feretrius.” But Maximus, 
surnamed the Glutton,® was dispatched as general 
and when he had come to the place and had seen 
the trophy, he gladly accepted the omen. He at- 
tacked the enemy and conquered, and taking their 
king prisoner, sent him to Rome. Thus Aristeides 
the Milesian in the third book of his Italian Histories. 


4, Wen THE Persiaxs were marching with five 
million men against Greece, Leonidas was sent by the 
Spartans to Thermopylae with three hundred men. 
While they were eating and drinking there, the bar- 
barian host attacked them ; and when Leonidas saw 


2 Cf. Herodotus, i. 82; Stobaeus, Florilegium, vii. 68 
(iii. p. 333, Hense); Valerius Maximus, iii. 2. ext. 4. 
Stobaeus quotes the story on the authority of Theseus, and, 
while his account has quite the same context, there is a 
great difference in wording. 

» He was consul 321 3.c. according to Livy, ix. 1. ff. 
but his death after his defeat was not so dramatic as is here 
depicted. 

© Gurges ; ef. Macrobius, Saturnalia, iii. 13. 6. 
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g 70 ddd yo adeinero) mrepieAopevos adrod 76 diddnua mpd THV 
Tpaupatwy KaTéaxe Kai atpoppaynaas e€énvevaev Stobaeus. 
3 réuver] exréwver van Herwerden. 
4 réuver TI Kapdiav] avateudy 5€é 6 Baoweds Tob mpoerpyyevov 
70 o77Oos edpev avrod ri Kapdiay Tpiyav yeuoveav Stobaeus. 
5 Kedawas Stobaeus, vii. 66: eAauvov. 


® eidxvoe] KabeiAKuce Stobaeus. 
7 Kat] xat dmotaéauevos Stobaeus. 
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the barbarians, he said, ‘ Eat your lunch now as if 
you were to dine in the other world.””7 And when he 
rushed against the barbarians, aud was pierced by 
many a spear, he made his way up to Xerxes and 
snatched off his crown. When he was dead the bar- 
barian king cut out his heart and found it covered with 
hair.” So Aristeides in the first ° book of his Persian 
ITistory. 

Wuen THE Romans were at war with the Cartha- 
ginians, they dispatched three hundred men and 
Fabius Maximus as their general. He attacked the 
enemy and lost all his men, but he himself, although 
mortally wounded, with a mad rush reached Hannibal 
and knocked down his crown, and so died with him. 
This Aristeides the Milesian relates. 


5. Av the city of Celaenae in Phrygia the earth 
yawned open, together with a heavy rain, and 
dragged down many homesteads with their inhabit- 
ants into the depths. Midas the king received an 
oracle that if he should throw his most precious 
possession into the abyss, it would close. He cast 
in gold and silver, but this availed nothing. But 
Anchurus, the son of Midas, reasoning that there 
is nothing in life more precious than a human life, 
embraced his father and his wife Timothea, and rode 
on his horse into the abyss. When the earth had 
closed, Midas made an altar of Idaean Zeus golden 


@ Cf. Moralia, 225 vp, and the note there (Vol. TI. 
p- 350). 

’ Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, vii. 65 (iii, 330 Hense) ; 
Lydus, De Mensibus 167 (p. 179 Wiinsch). 

¢ Stobaeus says, “ in the third.” 
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* xpuceov Boxpeov 0 Oey xetpt] Méas Bwpov tSpvcato Atos 
*ISalov, dv xpvacov ezoinae tals xepaiv dyduevos Stobaeus, who 
has a clearer and fuller text. 

* NOwos Stobaeus: AiBos. 

3 Taprniov S. A. Naber: rapciov. 

4 ydopa Aldine edition, Stezemann, andS. A. Naber: yaya. 
5 dua added by H. Richards. 





2 The “ golden touch ” of Midas. 
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by a touch of his hand.? This altar becomes stone 
at that time of the year when this yawning of the 
earth occurred; but when this limit of time has 
passed, it is seen to be golden.® So Callisthenes in 
the second book of his Metamorphoses. 

Because of the wrath of Jupiter Tarpeius¢ the Tiber 
coursed through the middle of the Forum, broke open 
a very large abyss and engulfed many houses. An 
oracle was given that this would end if they threw in 
their precious possession. As they were casting in 
gold and silver, Curtius, a youth of noble family, 
apprehended the meaning of the oracle, and, reason- 
ing that human life is more precious, he hurled 
himself on horseback into the abyss, and saved his 
people from their miseries. So Aristeides in the 
fortieth book of his Italian History. 


6. Wuen the captains that accompanied Polyneices 
were feasting, an eagle swooped down and carried the 
spear of Amphiaraiis up to a height and then let it 
drop. The spear became fixed in the earth and was 
changed into a laurel. The next day, when the 
captains were fighting, at that very spot Amphiaraiis 
was swallowed up with his chariot, where now is the 
city that is called Harma.’ So Trisimachus in the 
third book of his Founding of Cities. 

Wuen THE Romans were fighting against Pyrrhus of 
Epeirus, Aemilius Paulus received an oracle that he 
should be victorious if he would build an altar where 


> Cf. Stobaeus, vii. 66 (iii. 331 Hense). 

¢ That is, Capitolinus (4.9. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 34). 

4 Cf. Livy, vii. 6; or Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ?uman 
elntiquities, xiv. 11. The story is often referred to. 

« “ City of the Chariot ” ; cf. Pausanias, ix. 19. 4, and the 
scholium on Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, ii. 11. 1. 
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* KpiréAaos Helmbold, as in 308 a, infra: Kperddas. 

* Meriov Dovderiou] dougerriov i in some mss. and in Dionysius 
consistently Merriov Douderriov. 

3 itrnuévou F.C.B.: yrrwyévov. ws added by Diibner. 

4 ropOijcat] Aen\areiv Stobaeus. 





« “ Quis significetur, quaerere non est operae pretium ” 
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he should see a man of the nobles with his chariot 
swallowed up in an abyss. Three days later Valerius 
Conatus in a dream saw a vision which commanded 
him to don his priestly raiment (he was, in fact, an 
expert augur). When he had led forth his men and 
slain many of the enemy, he was swallowed up by the 
earth. Aemilius built an altar, gained a victory, and 
sent back an hundred and sixty turreted elephants 
to Rome. The altar delivers oracles at that time of 
year when Pyrrhus was vanquished. ‘This Critolaiis 
relates in the third book of his Epeirote History. 


7. Pyrarcumes, king of the Euboeans, was at war 
with the Boeotians. Heracles, while still a youth, 
vanquished him. He tied Pyraechmes to colts, tore 
his body into two parts, and cast it forth unburied. 
The place is called “ Colts of Pyraechmes.” It is 
situated beside the river Heracleius, and it gives forth 
a sound of neighing when horses drink of it. So in 
the third book of Concerning Rivers.” 

Tutus Hostilius, King of the Romans, waged war 
with the Albans, whose king was Metius l'ufetius. And 
Tullus repeatedly postponed battle. But the Albans, 
assuming his defeat, betook themselves to feasting 
and drinking. When they were overcome by wine, 
Tullus attacked them, and, tying their king to two 
colts, tore him apart.? So Alexarchus in the fourth 
book of his Italian History. 


8. Puitie wished to plunder Methoné and Olynthus 
and, while he was attempting to foree a crossing at 


(Wyttenbach) ; at any rate not the author of the De Fluviis 
in Bernardakis, vol. vii. 

> Of. Livy, i. 28, ad fin. or Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Roman Antiquities, iii. 30, ad fin. 
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BovAdpevov émetye. mAcovextovpmevos b€ bro TeV 
ToAcuiwy mpocérage Tols UroTETAaypEvols KOTTELV 
A , Ly A ~ ~ v ~ 
THY yepupav, Kal TO TAHOs trav BapBapwr SiaPHvac 
Vg 2 a ‘ A) A 3 A 
BovAdpevov exadAvce. Béder 5é tov ofOadnov 
7 cr ¢ ‘ ’ ‘ te , fA 
TAnyeis pibas éavTov eis TOV 7oTAapLOV, SrevnEAaTO Els 
tous oikeious: ws Oedryos ev Sevtépw “Iradikav. 
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9. O TIEPI Too “Tkaptov pd0os, @ Atdvuaos 
> , 
éve€evisOn: "Eparoabevns ev th "Hpuyovp. 
KPONOZ emfevenbeis yewpy@, @ hv Ovyarnp Kad 
‘Evrwpia, ratrnv' éBidoaro® Kal éréxvwoev vious 
*lavov “Ypuvov Dadarov O7rtKa. didaEas obv TOV 
TpoTov THS Tob olvov mocews Kal THS apmrédov 


F 


1 népav] eis ro 7épav Stobaeus. 

* dnodécas] aoBaAwy Stobaeus. Stobaeus has some other 
variants and a slightly amplified, but no better, text. 

3 OvuBpews seems to be the preterred form of the genitive: 
OvpBpros. 

4 ravrqv Dibner: Fv. 5 €Bidcato| eBidlero most Mss. 





* Cf. Diodorus, xvi. 34. 5; Stobaeus, Florilegium, vii. 67 
(iii. p. 332 Hense). 
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the Sandanus river, his eye was pierced by an arrow 
from the bow of a certain Olynthian named Aster, 
who uttered these words : 


Aster to Philip sends this deadly shaft. 


But Philip swam back to his friends and was saved, 
although he lost his eye.* So Callisthenes in the 
third book of his Macedonian History. 

Porsenxa, king of the Etruscans, made a foray on 
the other side of the river Tiber and warred against the 
Romans, and, by intercepting their abundant supply 
of grain, he oppressed the aforesaid with famine.? 
But Horatius Cocles, who was elected general, took 
possession of the Wooden Bridge and checked the 
barbarian horde that sought to cross. But as he was 
being worsted by the enemy, he ordered his sub- 
ordinates to cut down the bridge, and so thwarted the 
barbarian horde that sought to cross. When his 
eye was struck by an arrow, he threw himself into the 
river and swam across to his friends. So Theotimus 
in the second book of his Italian History.° 


9. Tue story of Iearius who entertained Dionysus : 
Eratosthenes in his Erigoné.? 

Saturn, when once he was entertained by a farmer’ 
who had a fair daughter named Entoria, seduced her 
and begat Janus, Hymnus, Faustus, and Felix. He 
then taught Iearius the use of wine and viniculture, 


> Repeated from 305 E-F, supra. 

¢ And Macaulay in J/oratius at the Bridge. 

@ Cf. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 64 ff., for the 
fragments of the Hrigoné. Powell is no doubt right in 
ignoring this passage, of which Wyttenbach remarks 
* Noster tenebrio omnia turbavit.” 

¢ Presumably Icarius. 
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Bs ch A ¢ if > 
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\ ~ £8 "II , ec be K fg 
Kat phva KatédeEev “lavovdpiov. 6 de Kpovos 
mavras KaTyoTépicev. Kat ot ev KadodyTar mpo- 
“a , 
tpuyntipes, 6 8 “lavos mpoavaréAdwy: SeixvuTac 
~ ~ ~ , € , 
8’ 6 dorip mp0 TOV Today Tis Tapbévov: ws Kpurd- 
, 
Aaos €v terapTn Pawopévwr. 


10. nEPson 7H “EAAdda AendAatovvtwr Tav- 
cavias 6 Tav Aakedaoviwy otpatnyos mevTa- 
A lol , A es Xr h ” A 
Kéava xpvood TdAavTa mapa EHép£ou AaBow ewedre 
mpodidovar THY Lmdprnv. pwpabevros dé rovTov, 
’Aynoidaos® 6 maTnp wéxpt Too vaod ris Xad- 
Kiotkov auvediwéev “AOnvds, Kat tas Oupas Tod 
v , ff] , 3 \ ~ > , s e 
repevous TAWOm dpdgas* Ayu améxrewev’ 7 
1 @yyarpida and Ovyarpisas would presumably be dvyarpidot 
and @uyarpidois in better Greek. 


2 *Aynatdaos| “HynatAaos some mss. and Stobaeus; KAedu- 
Bporos in margin of one ms. of Stobaeus. 
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and told him that he should share his knowledge with 
his neighbours also. When the neighbours did sc and 
drank more than is customary, they fell into an un- 
usually deep sleep. Imagining that they had been 
poisoned, they pelted Icarius with stones and killed 
him ; and his grandchildren in despair ended their 
lives by hanging themselves. When a plague had 
gained a wide hold among the Romans, Apollo gave 
an oracle that it would cease if they should appease 
the wrath of Saturn and the spirits of those who had 
perished unlawfully. Lutatius Catulus, one of the 
nobles, built for the god the precinct which lies near 
the Tarpeian Rock. He made the upper altar with 
four faces, either because of Icarius’s grandchildren 
or because the year has four parts ; and he desig- 
nated a month January. Saturn placed them all 
among the stars. The others are called Harbingers 
of the Vintage,* but Janus rises before them. His 
star is to be seen just in front of the feet of Virgo. So 
Critolaiis in the fourth book of his Phaenomena. 


10. WHEN THE Persians were plundering Greece, 
Pausanias, the Spartan general, accepted five hundred 
talents of gold from Xerxes and intended to betray 
Sparta. But when he was detected, Agesilaiis,® his 
father, helped to pursue him to the temple of Athena 
of the Brazen House ; the father walled up the doors 
of the shrine with bricks and killed his son by starva- 


2 Cf. Aratus, Phaenomena, 138, who mentions only one 
star of this name, the Vindemiator, which ushers in the 
autumn. 

>» A mistake for Cleombrotus, 





3 rrivOw dpdéas} rAVBois eudpaéas Stobaeus, Flor. xxxix. 31. 
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12. EMAMEINGQNAAS 6 TaV OnBatwr otpatnyds 


1 ‘Toropuxdv] Tepoxav Stobaeus. Stobaeus has a slightly 
fuller text, but derived from the same source, as the mistake 
of Agesilaiis (for Cleombrotus) shows. 

2 AdftAcapias Budaeus: adécAnpias. 

3 ey Iradccay] evo’ *lraducadv ? * viol Turnebus: todoxoe. 

5 eudavevras 8° éerpayndoxonnoer V.C.B., cf. 312 nm: ep 
weadvtwy b€ TpaynAoxorAaat. 
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tion.¢ His mother also cast his body forth unburied.? 
So Chrysermus in the second book of his Histories. 


Tue Romans in their war with the inhabitants of 
Latium elected Publius Decius general. <A certain 
poor, but noble, youth named Cassius Brutus wished 
to open the gates at night for a stated sum of money. 
He was detected and fled to the temple of Minerva 
Auxiliaria. Cassius Signifer, his father, shut him in, 
killed him by starvation, and cast him forth unburied. 
So Cleitonymus in his Jtahan History. 


11. Wen Darius the Persian had fought with 
Alexander at the Granicus, and had lost seven satraps 
and five hundred and.two seythe-bearing chariots, 
he intended to attack again on the next day. But 
Ariobarzanes, his son, who was kindly disposed 
toward Alexander, promised to betray his father. 
But the father fell into a rage and cut off his head. 
So Aretades of Cnidus in the third book of his 
Macedonian History. 

Brutus, unanimously elected consul, drove into 
exile Tarquin the Proud, who was comporting him- 
self despotically. ‘Tarquin went to the Etruscans 
and began to wage war against the Romans. But 
Tarquin’s sons wished to betray their father. But 
they were detected, and Tarquin cut off their heads. 
So Aristeides the Milesian in his Italian History. 


12. Epameinonpas, the Theban general, when he 


* Cf. Thucydides, i. 134: what Ps.-Plut. tells us here of 
Pausanias’s father is related of his mother Theano in Dio- 
dorus, xi, 45.6; Polyaenus, Stratagemata, viii. 51; Cornelius 
Nepos, Life of Pausanias, 5. 

» Stobaeus, Mlorilegium, xxxix. 31 (iii. p. 725 Hense). 
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309 mUpywr eppupev éavtyv: mpovoia 5’ °Adpodirns 
KoATwleians THs eoOhros, dueowOn emi THY yi: 
1 guyuPadrAew] ocvpBadrciv Hatzidakis, 


2 Madddzys Hercher: padedrys. 
% Tovoxous F.C.B.: tpodcxov. 
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was waging war against the Spartans, returned home 
at the season of the elections, giving orders to his 
son Stesimbrotus not to engage the enemy. But 
the Spartans learned of Epameinondas’ s absence and 
taunted the youth with lack of manliness. He be- 
came indignant and, forgetting his father’s command, 
engaged the enemy and conquered. But his father 
being deeply offended, crowned the youth? and cut 
off his head. This Ctesiphon relates in the third 
book of his Boeotzan History. 

WHEN THE Romans were engaged in war against 
the Samnites, they appointed Manlius, called Im- 
periosus, general. As he was journeying to Rome 
for the consular elections, he ordered his son not to 
engage the enemy. But the Samnites learned of this 
andl insultingly called the youth a nobody. He was 
provoked and defeated them, but Manlius cut off his 
head. This Aristeides the Milesian relates. 


18. Heractes failed in his suit for Iolé’s hand and 
sacked Oechalia. Jolé threw herself down from the 
wall; but it came about, since her garment was 
billowed out by the wind, that she suffered no harm. 
This Nicias of Mallus relates. 

Wuen THE Romans were warring against the 
Etruscans, they elected Valerius Torquatus general. 
When he beheld the king’s daughter, whose name was 
Clusia, he asked the Etruscan for his daughter ; but 
when he failed to obtain her, he attempted to sack 
the city. Clusia threw herself down from the battle- 
ments ; but by the foresight of Venus her garment 
billowed out, and she came safely to the ground. The 


2 Thus recognizing him as victorious. 
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3 Aavoviov Xylander and Biicheler: Aapovarov. 
4 MévvAos Miller, /.//.G. iv. p. 452: pépvaros. 
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general violated her, and for all these reasons was 
banished by public decree of the Romans to Corsica, 
an island off Italy. So Theophilus in the third book 
of his Italian History. 


14. WHEN THE CaRTHAGINIANS and Siceliots were 
negotiating an alliance against the Romans, Vesta 
was the only divinity to whom Metellus, the general, 
did not sacrifice. She, accordingly, sent a contrary 
wind against his ships. Gaius Julius, the augur, said 
that it would abate if Metellus should sacrifice his 
daughter. Forced by necessity, he brought forward 
his daughter Metella. But Vesta took pity, substi- 
tuted a heifer, transported the maiden to Lanuvium,? 
and appointed her priestess of the serpent that is 
worshipped by the people there. So Pythocles in the 
third book of his Italian History. 

Tue LIKE FATE of Iphigeneia at Aulis in Boeotia 
Menyllus relates in the first book of his Boeotian 
History. 


15. Brenxus, king of the Gauls, when he was 
ravaging Asia, came to Ephesus and fell in love with 
a maiden Demonicé. She promised to satisfy his 
desires and also to betray Ephesus, if he would give 
her the Gauls’ bracelets and feminine ornaments. But 
Brennus required his soldiers to throw into the lap 
of the avaricious woman the gold which they were 
wearing. This they did, and she was buried alive by 


® Cf. Propertius, iv. 8. 3 





© Anpovixns Stobaeus, x. 71: SnporiKis. 

o Tov K6opov TOV yuvarkey] kai Tous 6ppous Stobae us. 

7 év elyov xpvady] Tov xypvady daov efyov Kéapou xdpwv (ut infra) 
Stobaeus. 
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0fe] cuvedwvnoe Stobaeus, Mor. xxxix. 32. 
5 zpoeBdAdovro]} Exepibav Stobaeus. 
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the abundance of gold.¢ This Cleitophon relates in 
the first book of his Galkc History. 

Tarpeia, one of the maidens of honourable estate, 
was the guardian of the Capitol when the Romans 
were warring against the Sabines. She promised 
Tatius that she would give him entry to the Tarpeian 
Rock if she received as pay the necklaces ® which the 
Sabines wore for adornment. The Sabines under- 
stood the import and buried her alive. So Aristeides 
the Milesian in his Ltalian History. 


16. Wuen a war between the Tegeans and the 
Pheneans had continued for a long time, it was agreed 
to send triplet brothers to determine the victory by 
their fighting. The Tegeans accordingly chose to 
represent them the sons of Rheximachus, and the 
Pheneans the sons of Demostratus. When battle was 
joined, two of Rheximachus’s sons were slain. But the 
third, Critolaiis by name, by a stratagem succeeded in 
surviving his two brothers. For he devised the ruse 
of simulated flight, and so killed one after another of 
his pursuers. And when he came home all the rest re- 
joiced with him : but his sister Demodicé alone did not 
rejoice, for he had slain her betrothed, Demodicus. 
Critolaiis, smarting under such undeserved treatment, 
killed her. He was prosecuted for murder by his 


@ Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, x. 70 (iii. p. 426 Hense). 

®’ The usual specification was “what they bore on their 
left arms” (cf. Life of Romulus, xvii. (27 ¥-23 pv); Livy, i. 
11), but, to judge from Stobaeus’s version of the preceding 
paragraph, its source probably contained ‘* necklaces,” and 
so a strict parallelism requires “‘ necklace ”’ here! 


© av bo] Tay dvtirdAwy Stobaeus. 
7 novn 8 od éxdpn] od ovvexdpn pom 7H mpcepnudvw 
Stobaeus. 
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€v TpPOTD Kricewv. 

ANTTAOZ* avnp Tov emanjpenv TOPEVvopLEvos els TO 
TpoaoTEeLov UT0 KOpakKwy emeaxeOn TmaLovTey tats 
mrépvér.  hopybeis be TOV oltwvoy «is ‘Pesyny 
dméoTpepev. idwv dé 76 TéjLEvOS THs ‘Eorias Kawo- 
plevov Kal TO TaAAGStov dpdcas erudrwly: voTepov 
5° avéPreper eErAacapevos: ws "Aptotetdns McAy- 


owos év “IrtaAukots. 


1 706 eyAjuaros some Mss. and Stobaeus: rév éyeAqudtor. 
Some other slight amplifications and variations may be 
found in the text of Stobaeus, but the two versions are often 
in exact agreement. 

8 Kouptazious, ete., an obvious correction, Guarinus: 
Koperious Or Koupatiovs. 

3; shay Wyttenbach: €or. 
4 *Avrddos] MéreAdos Basel ed. of 1542, and Guarinus, 
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mother, but was acquitted of the charge.* So 
Demaratus in the second book of his Arcadian History. 

WHEN THE Romans and the Albans were at war, they 
chose triplets as their champions, the Albans the 
Curiatii, the Romans the Horatii. When the battle 
was joined, the Curiatii killed two of their opponents ; 
but the survivor made use of simulated flight to help 
him, and killed one after another of his pursuers. 
Amid the universal rejoicing his sister Horatia alone 
did not rejoice with him; for he had slain her 
betrothed, Curiatius. So Horatius killed his sister.® 
This Aristeides the Milesian narrates in his Italian 
History. 


17. Wuen the shrine of Athena in Ilium was in 
flames, Ilus rushed up and seized the Palladium, a 
statue which had fallen from heaven, and was 
blinded : for the Palladium might not be looked upon 
by man. But later, when he had placated the 
goddess, he regained his sight. So Dercyllus in the 
first. book of lie Foundations of Cities. 

Wuen AntyLus,® one of the noblemen, was on 
his way to the outskirts of the city, he was checked 
by crows which struck at him with their wings. 
Frightened by the omen, he returned to Rome. He 

saw y that the shrine of Vesa was on fire, seized the 

Palladium, and was blinded. But later he regained 
his sight when he had placated the goddess. So 
Aristeides the Milesian in his Italian History. 


* Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, xxxix. 32 (iii. p. 729 Hense). 

® Cf. Livy, i. 24-26. 

¢ Some would write “ Metellus * and make it refer to 
Caecilius Meitellus, the Pontifex Maximus; ef. Seneca 
Rhetor, Controversiae, iv. 2; Pliny, Natural History, vii. 43 
(141); ef. also Livy, Periocha, xix. and Ovid, Fasti, vi. 437 ff. 
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18. @parkes “A@yvaiots modepobytes ypyopov 
” ¢ cabs t 4 a ¢ A 
éhaBov, ws, eav Kddpov delowvrat, vixjoar: 6 é 
Spémavov AaBerv Kev ets Tods évavrious ev edteAods 
oxnpart, Kal eva povevoas v0 Barépov dvnpebn- 
ovTw 7 éviknoav ot “AQnvaiou ws UwKparys' ev 
devTepw Opgiexay. 

TIOTIAIOS Aéktos ‘Pwpatos ™pos "AABavods ToAe- 
p@v ovap «idev, eav drofavn, pwyny mpoc- 

ie € / > A 3 fs Al i, 
mounoew ‘Pwpaio. €Adav ets ueoous Kat 7oAAods 
dovevaas avypeOn. opoiws dé Kat 6 vids adTod 
Aéxwos év 7H mpos Vaddous moAduw tods ‘Pw- 

rs / € > i id 
praiovs Si€awoev: ws “Aproreidns MAjovos. 


19. KrANITO3 yéve. Xupaxovaros ove Avoviaw 
ovK eOvev 6 6€ feds Spyabels peOnv evéonibe, 
Kal ev rome oKoTew@ tiv Ouyatépa eBidcaro 
Kudvnv: nile 8é tov Saxrddov mepreAopern eOWKE TH 
Tpod@ eodpevov avayvwdpiopa. Aotwwedvrwr dé 
Kal Tod IlvOiov eimdvros prev detv Tov daeBH Tpo- 
Traious Deots opayidoar, tov &° dev dyvoowv roy 
Tov xpNTHLOV, yrotoa a Koavy Kal emAaBowevn Tov 
TpLx@v eiAke, Kal adr? xatacgdgaca TOV _Tarépa 
éauTn eméodhage: kabamep Aoaibeos ev TH tpitw 
LiKeArK@v. 

Ton Atovvotwy ev 7H ‘Paépn dyopéevwy *Apovv- 
Tios” eK yeveTas vdpoTdTys e€ovdertle THY TOG Heob 
dvvapw: 6 bé pebnv eveBadre, Kat eBiacaro riv 

* Lwxpdrys| Uaazparos Stobaeus, vii. 67. Stobaeus’s version 


gue greatly i in its language, and is about twice as long. 
2 ’Apovyrios Oswald: dpvovrios or dpvovaus. 








2 Cf. Stobaeus, Ilorilegium, vii. 67 (iii, p. 8332 Hense). 
® Of. Livy, viii. 9; x. 283; also Moralia, 499 z. 
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18. Wien tue Turactans were at war with the 
Athenians, they received an oracle that they would 
be victorious if they should spare Codrus ; but Codrus 
took a scythe and, in the guise of a poor man, went 
to meet the enemy. He slew one and was killed 
by the second, and thus the Athenians gained the 
victory. So Socrates in the second book of his 
Thracian History. 

Wuen Pusrivs Decius,a Roman, was warring against 
the Albans, he saw in a dream that, if he should die, 
his death would bring strength to the Romans. He 
went into the thick of the battle, slew many, and was 
himself slain. In like manner did his son Decius also 
save the Romans in the war against the Gauls. So 
Aristeides the Milesian. 


19. To Dionysus alone did Cyanippus, a Syracusan, 
omit to sacrifice. The god was angry and cast upon 
him a fit of drunkenness, in which he violated his 
daughter Cyané in a dark place. She took off his 
ring and gaye it to her nurse to be a mark of recog- 
nition. When the Syracusans were oppressed by a 
plague, and the Pythian god pronounced that they 
should sacrifice the impious man to the Averting 
Deities, the rest had no understanding of the oracle ; 
but Cyané knew, and seized her father by the hair 
and dragged him forth: and when she had herself 
cut her father’s throat, she killed herself upon his 
body in the same manner. So Dositheiis in the third 
book of his Sicilian History. 

WHEN THE BaccuanaLian revels were being cele- 
brated at Rome, Aruntius, who had been from birth a 
water-drinker, set at naught the power of the god. 
But Dionysus cast a fit of drunkenness upon him, and 
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(310) duyarépa MeSovAdivav. 1 5€ ex SaxruAiov yvotca 


D 


& 


1 , ‘ , ~ € a la 
TO yevos Kai mpeaButepa THs HAtKias dpovycaca, 
es ‘ 
pcOvoacu Tov warépa Kal crepavicaca jyayev ET 
Tov Bwpov tis “Aortpamijs Kal daxptcaca aveirc 
A > V4 ~ ¢ 6 > a b 
Tov emiBovrov THs mapHevias: ws "Apioreidns ev 
tpitn “Iradicav. 


20. EPEX@EYS mpos EdpodAmov modcudv eualle 
viKhoa, eav tiv Ouyarépa mpofvon, Kai avy- 
~ A 
Kowwrvyioas TH yuvaikt IIpagéibéa apodbvace tiv 
a ! > a > of Al B 
Tatéa. péuvyta. Edpuridns év *’Epexdet. 
A ie A 
MAPIOx® mpos KiuBpovs moAepov exw Kal nTTW- 
pevos Ovap eldev OTL vuxyoe., éeav THY Ovyarépa. 
va io > i | ~ , t A 
mpobvan av 8 adtd Kadmoupyia: mpoxpivas b¢€ 
ths dUaews Tovs ToAiTas eSpace Kal eviknoe. Kal 
Lg \ a iy ok 4 2. + a > 
ére kal viv Bwpot eiot dvo ev Teppavia, ot kar 
éxelvov TOV Katpov Hyov caAmiyywy amoTmeuTovow: 
ws Awpdfeos év rerdptw “Iraducdv. 


21. KYANINNOZ 7@ yéver Oerradds emt Onpov 
~ > Ue € A , > me 3e DN ~ 
ouvexas e€jer 7 dé vedvupdos adtod broAaBotaca. 
bua Td moAAdKis ev trats peverv ovvyBerav exew 
sacar 7 > > ¢ ~ Lp 
pe” Erépas, kar” ixvos hKodovOnce TH Kuavinre: 
Kal é€v twe KataKxpuBeica ovvdevdpw, TO péAdov 
1 °EpexOet] Anuapatov ev tpitw Tpaywdovpevwy Stobaeus, 
Flor. xxxix. 33. Stobaeus has an expanded version, but 


obviously drawn from the same source. 
2 Mdpios (from Clement of Alexandria) Xylander: pdvios. 





® Fulgora; cf. Moralia, 499 s-c. The garlands marked 
him as a victim for sacrifice. 
> Cf. 313 B and the note. 
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he violated his daughter Medullina. But she recog- 
nized from a ring his relationship and devised a plan 
wiser than her years; making her father drunk, 
and crowning him with garlands, she led him to the 
altar of Divine Lightning,* and there, dissolved in 
tears, she slew the man who had plotted against her 
virginity. So Aristeides in the third book of his 
Itahan History. 


20. WHEN ERECHTHEUS was at war with Eumolpus,? 
he learned that he would conquer if he sacrificed his 
daughter before the battle, and, communicating this 
to his wife Praxithea, he sacrificed his daughter.* 
Kuripides ¢ records this in the Erechtheus. 

Wuen Marius was fighting the Cimbri and was being 
worsted, he saw in a dream that he would conquer if 
he sacrificed his daughter before the battle ; for he 
had a daughter Calpurnia. Since he placed his fellow- 
citizens before the ties of nature, he did the deed and 
won the victory. And even to this day there are two 
altars in Germany which at that time of year send 
forth the sound of trumpets. So Dorotheiis in the 
fourth book of his Italian History.° 


21. Cyanippus, a Thessalian by birth, used con- 
tinually to go forth to hunt, but his wife, whom he 
had but lately wed, suspected him of intimacy with 
another woman, because of his habit of frequently 
passing the night in the forest, and she followed on 
the track of Cyanippus. Hiding herself in a thicket, 

© Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, xxxix. 33 (iil. p. 730 Hense) ; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, iii. 42; Eusebius, 
Praepar. Evang iv. 16. 12. 

4 Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag. pp. 46-4 ff. 

C eip Eusebius, lic. and Lydus, De Mensibus, 147 (p. 165 
Wiinsch). 
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amekapadoKet. TeV dé KAdSwy cecobévtwy ot KUVES" 
Onpiov civar ddgavres wWppnoav Kai tiv diravdpov 
iA / Ou ti 8 ld € By) A K / 

addyou dixkyny Caou dueamdpagav. 6 d€ Kudvimmos 
Tis’ aveAniorov mpdfews avromrns ‘yevopevos €av- 

\ > + 3 € s 7 oe , 
tov anéopater*® ws Tapduos* 6 rowuris. 

EN LuBaper rode THs “Iradtas véos mepipremTos 
TO Ka Mos Aipidvos Grroxivnyos 7 qv: a dé pedvuppos 
dd€aca érépa auvetvar elonjet els THY van. TOV 
be dévdpwv cevcbévrwy, of Kives emidpapovTes be- 
/ € jt) , ie / ¢ - 
e€omacav: 6 dé éeréodakev cauvTdv: ws KiAevreésvupos 
ev devtépw LvBapitexav. 


22. SMYPNA Kudpov Suydrnp Bua. piv "Agpo- 
dirs jpdabn rob yevvnoavros, Kal TH TpoP@ ate 
dvaykynv Tob épwros edyAwaev: 7 Sé SdAw dbaAye 
tov deorrotny: éfn yap yelrova maphevov epav 
avTod Kal atoytvecbar ev havep@ mpocrévar. oO Oe 
ouvyjet. mote b€ YeAnoas Thy epaoav pabety dds 
irnoev, iow dé Eubripys TV docdyeorarny edlwKev. 
9 5€ Kata mpdvorav "Adpodirns ets Opcvupov 
dévdpov prerenoppwby Kala Oeddwpos ev ais 
Merapopddceow. 

ey Fy A “A. 7 7 
oraaEPIA TovoxAavapia kata pave “Adpodirns 

1 sQv 86 KAddwr . . . Ktves] Ta Bé wépiE KAddwv aidvidios 
cevsbévrwy of areBevrai KUves is a fair sample of Stobaeus’s 
version, Flor. Ixiv. 33. 

2 z4s added from Stobaeus. 

3 anéadaker| emareopager Stobaeus; dcexypyoaro Parthenius. 

4 Tlap0év10s] Uworparov év p’ Kurnyeruxay Stobaeus. 

5 imqye] evydpevoer Stobaeus, Mor. Ixiv. 34. Stobaeus has 
quite a different version; only a few words and the last 
complete sentence (kata mpdvorav . . . peTrepopheibn) are the 
same. 
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she awaited events. But some branches were shaken 
by her movements, and the dogs, thinking that she 
was a wild animal, rushed upon her and tore to pieces 
the loving wife like a brute beast. Cyanippus was a 
witness of this unexpected event and slew himself. 
So the poet Parthenius.® 

In Syzanis, a city of Italy, a young man Aemilius, 
greatly admired for his beauty, was very fond of 
hunting. But his wife, whom he had but lately wed, 
thought that he was consorting with another woman 
and entered the dell. The trees were shaken by her 
movements and the dogs rushed upon her and tore 
her to pieces; and her husband slew himself. So 
Cleitonymus in the second book of his History of 
Sybaris. 


. Turoucu the wrath of Aphrodité, Smyrna, the 
ce of Cinyras, fell in love with her father, and 
revealed to her nurse the all-compelling force of her 
love. The nurse led on her master by a trick ; for she 
declared that a neighbouring maiden was in love with 
him and was too modest to approach him openly ; and 
Cinyras consorted with her. But on one occasion, 
wishing to learn the identity of his mistress, he called 
for a light ; but when he saw her, sword in hand he 

ursued this most wanton woman. But by the fore- 
sight of Aphrodité she was changed into the tree 
that bears her name.* So Theodorus in his Meta- 
morphoses. 

Turovueu the wrath of Venus, Valeria Tusculanaria 


* Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, \xiv. 33 (iv. p. 471 Hense), 
» Love Romances, x., with Gaselee’s note Lc Ep; 239): 
¢ Stobaeus, Florilegium, I\xiv. 34 (iv. p. 472 Hense): 
cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, x. 298 ff.; Apollodorus, iii. 14. 3 
with Frazer’s note (L.C.L. vol. ii. p. 84). 
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(311) épacbetca Odadrepiov tot matpos TH tpod@ av- 
id c \ ‘ 4 / {i ~ 
exotvwoev' 4 6€ Tov Seamdryy SdAw tim7AGer, 
ei7otca ws aidetrar Kar’ dx picyeobar, Tv TE 
B yerroveny eivat Twa! maplévov. Kat oivwhels 6 
TarHp qree pas, 7 be Tpogos pOacaca Sujyewper, 
res, émt Tas dypoukias Rev eyed Tuyyavovad* 
moTé b€ KATA kpnpvav evexOetons, 76 Bpédos een: 
Katioboa & eyKUpov KatéoTn Kal ets Tov cope- 
apevorv xpovov eyérynoev Alyimava, kata Thy “Pw- 
am Ay ~ La A 3 f ‘J La 
pate peovny LiAovavov. 6 dé Odadépros adupjoas 
Kata TOV abréy Eppuipe® Kpnpva@v: ws >Aprotetdys 
MuAjowos ev tpitw “Iraducdv. 


23. META 77v “IXlov mopOnow e&eBpacby Aro- 
pydyns eis AiBunv, evOa AvKos iv Baoireds Bos 
éxwv tovs Edvous "Aper TH Tarp Qvew. Kadduppon 
de % Ovyatnp épacbeica Atopndovs tov matépa 
mpocdwke, Kal Tov Atoundnv eowae Avoaca TaV 
deapdv: 6 b€ dueAnjaas THs evepyerioos amémevcev: 
9» 6€ Bpdyw érededtncev: ws “IoBas ev spit 
AtBurdv. 

KAANOTPNIOS Kpdocos aiijp tay émojpwr, 
‘PyyovAw ovotpatevopevos, enéudbn eis Mao- 
avAous* tropOijcwv dpovpidy tt SucaAwrov Tovvoya 
Tapatriov. aixudAwros dé Andbeis eweAre Weobar 
7@ Kpdvw. Buoadria dé, Tob Baciéws Ouydrnp, 
D épaabetoa TMpoedOwKEe TOV TaTEpa Kal vuKnddpov 


Q 


1 twa F.C.B.: 7} (in E only). 

2 ras dypoxtas yee Helmbold: sais aypotxias qv. But the 
version is much condensed. If we had a version in Stobaeus, 
probably much would be clearer. 

3 Eppupe] éavrov éppupfe ? 
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fell in love with her father Valerius, and imparted her 
secret to her nurse. The nurse deceived her master 
by a trick, saying that there was someone who was 
too modest to consort with him openly, but that she 
was a maiden of the neighbourhood. The father, 
sodden with wine, kept calling for a light; but the 
nurse was quick enough to wake the daughter, 
who went to the country, since she was with child. 
Once on a time she threw herself down from a cliff, 
but the child still lived. Returning home, she found 
her pregnancy inescapable, and in due time gave 
birth to Aegipan, called in the Roman tongue Sil- 
vanus. But Valerius, in a fit of despair, hurled 
himself down from the same cliff. So Aristeides the 
Milesian in the third book of his Italian History. 


23, ArTer the sack of Troy Diomedes was cast up 
on the Libyan coast where Lycus was king, whose 
custom it was to sacrifice strangers to his father Ares. 
But Callirrhoé, the king’s daughter, fell in love with 
Diomedes and betrayed her father: loosing Dio- 
medes from his bonds, she saved him. But he, 
without regard for his benefactor, sailed away, and 
she ended her life with a halter. So Juba in the 
third book of his Libyan History. 

Catpurnius Crassvs, one of the noblemen who had 
campaigned with Regulus, was dispatched against the 
Massylians to sack a certain stronghold by name 
Garaetium, a place difficult to capture. He was 
taken captive and was destined to be sacrificed to 
Saturn ; but Bisaltia, daughter of the king, fell in love 
with him, betrayed her father, and gave her lover the 





4 MagatAous Xylander: pecevoovdAous or pecddous. 
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311) exetvoy émotnoev. avaorpéysavtos 5’ abrob, 7 KO 
27) 


katéopager cavTyy: ws ‘Hordva€" ev tpirw AiBuKdr. 


24. TIPIAMOZ HoAvdwpov efebero els Opdany 
pera xpvotov mpos lloAupjoropa Tov yauBpov, ws 
éyyds* a Tob mopbetabax 7 mods. 6 de peta wig 
dAwow amékrewe Tov malda, ws av KEpdyon TOV 
xpuoov. “ExaByn 8 émi rods rémous mapayevopern 
Kal codioapevn ws xpvadv Sucovoa apa Tats 

‘| Xr re -~ in 4 >’ fs ay e Ed 
aiypadwriot tats yepow* é€erddrAwoev' ws Edpe- 
mons 6 TpaywoorTrotos. 

ANNIBA Kapmavods AenAatobvros, AovKwos Ovp- 
Bpis tov vidv ‘Povoriov peta ypypdtwv ebeto mpos 

E Otadéprov Véoriov évra yapBpov. 6 dé vevixnker. 
él , LY z ‘ , vi \ 
dxovoas 6€ 6 Kapuavos didapyupia mapéBy Ta. 
dixava THs dvcews, TOV aida dovevcas. oO 6é 

, 4 Ly 5 ¥ a 

~ ia ~ 
OvuBpes bua Tijs dyporkias ropevdpevos Kal TH 
owpat. TOO maLdds evTvyav Emeprbev eal TOV yap- 
Bpov ws detEwv Ayocaupovs: eAddvta 8’ érUdAwae 
Kal eatavpwoev. wes ’Aptoteidns ev tpirw “Ira- 
éoratp pioreidns év rpirg 
AuKav. 


25. eaxor évros ex VY aed Ons Aiakad Kat oTEp- 
yopevou, Tedapesr Jive emt Oxpave Kal avos 
emupavevtos KaTG Tod peeooupLevov exadjnKe TO Sdpu 
Kat épdvevaev. 6 5€ maTHp epuyddevcey? ws 
Awpédbeos ev mpatw Merapopduicewv. 

F ratios Ma€iuos éywr viods Xysidvov cat ‘PHaov- 
Z ‘Hordvag] ‘Ilynatdvag C, } bean 3 
2 ws eyyos Stegmann: ais 8’ é 


3 6 8é (8€ Stegmann) added by Chile. 
4 yepaww] Kepxiow Musgrave from Euripides, Hecuba, 1153. 


2 In the /ecuba. 
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victory. But when he returned home, the maiden 
slew herself. So Hesianax in the third book of his 
Libyan History. 


24. Priam sent away Polydorus with gold to Thrace 
to his son-in-law Polymestor, because the city was 
on the point of being sacked. But, after its capture, 
Polymestor killed the child that he might gain the 
gold. Hecuba, however, came to the country and, 
tricking him with the promise of gold, put out his 
eyes with her own hands, assisted by the captive 
women. So Euripides? the tragedian. 

Wuen Hannrpat was ravaging Campania, Lucius 
Tiberis placed his son Rustius together with his 
possessions in the hands of Valerius Gestius, who was 
his son-in-law ; but Hannibal was victorious. When 
the Campanian heard this, through his love of money 
he violated the rights of nature and slew the 
child. But when Tiberis was journeying through the 
country-side and came upon the body of his son, he 
sent to his son-in-law, pretending that he would show 
him treasures ; but when he came, Tiberis put out 
his eyes and nailed him to a cross. So Aristeides in 
the third book of his Italian History. 


25. TeLramon led out to hunt Phocus, the beloved 
son of Aeacus by his wife Psamathé. When a boar 
appeared, Telamon threw his spear at his hated 
brother and killed him. But his father drove him 
into exile.’ So Dorotheiis in the first book of his 
Metamorphoses. 

Gaius Maximus had two sons, Similius and Rhesus, 


> Cf. Frazer on Apollodorus, iii, 12. 6 (L.C.L. vol. ii. 
p. 57). 
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TovTov evevynoey e€ "Apeptas vd8ov" : ‘Pioos 
obros ev Kuvrpyeotas dméxrewe Tov ‘Behpv Kal 
dmoorpepas TO ovpmTwpa TUXNS elev OD Kpioews 
yeyovevat. 6 dé yrods Tadnbes epvyddevaev: ws 
*ApiotokAjs ev tpizw “Iraducav. 


26. APHS *AdOaia ouvnbe kat Med€aypov zow7- 
gas * * ** ws Evpemidys ev Medeaypw. 

SENTIMIOZ MdpxeAdos yipas Liroviay Ta moAAG, 
Kuvnytes TMpooeKetto* THY dé vedvypdov ev oxnpare 
mousevos “Apns Biacdpevos eyKvpova, €70inge, 
Kal cpoddynaev doTis Av Kal Sdpu eduxe, uid 
yeveow Tod [€AAovTos rixreoBau ddoxwy ev adt@® 
amoketobat. améteKev odv Lemrystey* Tovoxivov. 
Mdpepxos dé tzép evKapmias Ouwv Beois pedvns 
jwednae Arunzpos. 7 de Kd pov emepupe. ouv- 
abpotoas be moMAovs exeivos® Kuvnyeras dveine, 
Kal Thy Kepadny Kal 70 dSépos TH KaTnyYUnLern 
yuvaurt KATEXWPNGE. LkvpBparys dé Kat Mov6ias 
of pntpadeAdor mepvethovro Tis, KOpns. dyavaxry- 
cas 5° avetie rods ovyyevets: 7 be earnp To dopu 
karéxavoev? ws MévudAdos ev tpitw “IraduKav. 


27. TEAAMON 6 Alaxod Kal "Evdnidos ear ets 
wspoav® SrépBerpe THY ‘AAKobdou *EpiBocav* Kat 
« « +*° vuxros éduyev. 6 5€ marnp aicbomevos Kat 


vd0ov- van Herwerden: Kovwr. 
A lacuna, of about twenty-five letters in E. 
& aire] é éaurd in nearly all uss. 
dnérexev ody Lenrysiw van Herwerden: daméxreve yoov 
Lemripios. 5 éxeivos| Tovaxivos van Herwerden. 
® |bBorav] Méyapa (Meziriacus) is in accord with tradition. 
* Sredberpe tiv >AAKoBdov ’EpiBorav added by Meziriacus. 
® A lacuna of about seventy-five letters in E. 
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of whom this Rhesus, whom he begat from Ameria 
out of wedlock, killed his brother during a hunt; and 
when he returned home. he declared that the mis- 
chance was accidental, not deliberate. But his 
father recognized the truth and banished him. So 
Ayistocles in the third book of his Italian History. 


26. ArEs consorted with Althaea and begat 
Meleager....¢ | So Euripides in his Meleager.° 

Seprimivs Marcettus, who was wedded to Silvia, 
was much given to hunting. Mars, in the guise of a 
shepherd, violated the young bride, and got her with 
child. He acknowledged his identity and gave her a 
spear-shaft, declaring that with it the life of her child 
that was to be born was inseparably united. She 
duly bore for Septimius a son Tuscinus. Now the 
only divinity that Mamercus neglected when he was 
sacrificing to the gods for a bountiful harvest was 
Ceres, and she sent a wild boar. But Tuscinus 
assembled many huntsmen, slew it, and presented 
the head and the hide to his affianced bride ; but 
Seymbrates and Muthias, his mother’s brothers, took 
them away from the maiden. Tuscinus was enraged 
and slew his kinsmen, but his mother burned the 
spear-shaft. So Menyllus in the third book of his 
Italian History. 


27. TeLamon, the son of Aeacus and Endeis, came 
to Euboea, (violated the daughter of Alcothoiis, 
Eriboea)* and escaped by night. But when her 


* There is obviously something omitted here. 

> Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 525 ff.; Frazer on 
Apollodorus, i. 8. 2 (L.C.L. vol. i. p. 64). 

© Conjecturally restored: there is a lacuna in the ss. ; 
cf. Frazer on Apollodorus, iii. 12. 7 (L.C.L. vol. ii. p. 60). 
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(312) rav wodttav twa dronredoas ewe THY KOpHV 
. aie) a , e922 , 
KkatamovTwénrai tut THY Sopvddpwv. 6 8 edejoas 
> . . = 
amnuToAnce: mpocayovorns dé TAS vews Ladapive 
Pedapav avicato: 4 8 érexev Alavta: ws >Apn- 

, fi ~ 
tddys Kvidios év devtépw Nyowtixav. 

C aorkios Tpdoxtos Ouyarépa efye Ddwpevtiav 
> ‘ ~ r 
amo 7Hs arpisos: tavrnv ébferpe Kadzovprios 
€ lal 
Pawpaios. 6 S€ wapédwKe tiv Kopny KaTa- 

ve > ~ \ ¢€ A A / 

movriaa: eAenfeica dé dad Tod Sopuddpov mt- 
mpdoxerat Kal! Kata TUYNY THs vews Tpooaxovans 
eis “Iradiav, Kadrovpvios dvijcato Kai émoujcaro 
am ~ a 
e€ abris Kévtpovoor. 


28. AIOAOS Ta&v Kara Tuppyviay Bactreds eoxev 
3 td if i a neg ” 
e€ “Audiféas Ouyardépas €& Kai icovs appevas: 
M \ be e a got 4 6 fe ¢ 
Makapeds dé 6 vedtatos® épwrt efferpe piav, 4 
8€ wadlov éexinoev. eudavetca® Sé€ Kat Eidous 
D menpbértos td tod matpos dvopov’ Kpivaca 
e A fa e t A \ c f 
éauTny dvexpycato: djoiws bé Kat 6 Maxapeds: 
ws Lwatparos ev Sevtépa Tuppyvikdy. 
mamipios TéAouxep® yrnuas “lovAtay TotAypar® 
éoxev €€ Ouyarépas Kai ioous’ dppevas. tov- 
Twy 0 mpeaBiratos Ilamiptos “Pwpydvos tis 
> =~ > iI ie (a a > 2 
ddeAdfns epacbeis Kavovdias e€yKuov €mrolnae. 
\ A € 43 ~ \ I wv ‘e 
palov dé 6 natnp 7H Ovyatpt Eidos emepuper- 7 
1 «ai in E only. 
2 yewraros| mpeoBvtaros Stobaeus, Flor. Ixiv. 35. 
3 eudavetca F'.C.B. (ef. Stobaeus, Atodos 8€ epi rovrwr 
pala rij Ovyarpt Eidos emepibev): epmecotca. 
4 dvopov] 6 vopov Miller; as vopov deEapevy tov oidnpov 
Stobaeus. 
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father discovered the matter and suspected someone 
of the citizens, he gave the girl to one of his guards- 
men to be cast into the sea. But the guardsman took 
pity on her, and sold her into slavery. When the 
ship on which she was put in at Salamis, Telamon 
bought her, and she bore Ajax. So Aretades the 
Cnidian in the second book of his History of the 
Islands. 

Lucius Troscius had by Patris a daughter Florentia. 
Calpurnius, a Roman, violated her, and Lucius de- 
livered over the maiden to be thrown into the sea. 
But she was pitied by the guardsman and sold into 
slavery ; and by chance her ship put in at Italy, 
Calpurnius bought her, and had from her Con- 
truscus. 


28. Arnotus, king of the Etruscans, begat from 
Amphithea six daughters and the like number of 
sons. Macareus, the youngest, for love violated one 
of his sisters and she became pregnant. Her plight 
was discovered and her father sent her a sword ; she 
judged herself a law-breaker and made away with 
herself. Macareus also did likewise.* So Sostratus 
in the second book of his Etruscan History. 

Papirius To.ucer married Julia Pulchra and begat 
six daughters and the like number of sons. The 
eldest, Papirius Romanus, fell in love with his sister 
Canulia and got her with child. Their father learned 
of it and sent his daughter a sword. She killed 


2 Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, |xiv. 35 (iv. p. 472 Hense) ; 
Ovid, /Teroides, xi. 





5 Tédovcep] OddAoveep Amyot. 
® TlotAxypav Aldine ed.: te 
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dé €avriy aveide: to adto Sé Kat 6 ‘Pwpavos 
empatev- ws Npvourmos ev 7H mpwTw “Iradukav. 

29. apistantmoz' “Edéatos vids Anpoorparou 
epices yuvaikas, dvw d° ewioyero: % 5€ Kata xpovov 
ereke Kopny evedeaTtaTny ‘OvdaKkedu” rovvopa: ws 
*"AptotokAjs® ev Sevtépa Mapaddgwr. 

eoraoriozs UréAdos puoav yvvaikas inmw avv- 
euioyero: 7 5€ Kata ypdvov éTeKe Kopyy evLoppov 
kal dvopacar*” Ezovar: ort dé Geds mpovoray ToLou- 
Lévy innwv: ws ’Aynoidaos ev tpitw “IradKdv. 


30. ZAPAIANOI 7pos Xpupvaiovs moAemwov exXovTEs 
Sy 

TEpl TA TELYN EoTpaToOTEdEeVaaVTO, Kal Ova TpecBewv 
: a 
érepipay pu) mpdoTepov avaxywphoa, éav jn Tas 
yuvaikas ouveAbety adrots ovyywpjowar. tav bé 
Xpupraiwy dia thy dvayKny peddAdvrwv maoxew 
Kak@s, Oeparrawis qv pia THY edoxnpovewn, 7) Tpoc- 
8 ~ ” ~ ‘ v cc 8 a A 
papotoa edn TH SeomoTn Dirdpyw, et Tas 
Gepamatvas Koopnoarras avr’ édevOdpwv méumew.” 
a A A uM e X a, e ‘ ~ 
6 87 Kal édpaucav. ot d€ Komwbévtes bro THV 
Oeparawav édAwaav. dbev kal viv mapa Xpup- 
vatows éopr Aéyerae “EAevbépia,® ev 7 ai SobAat 
A , ~ 2 , ~ € tp 
tov Kdopov Tav édevbepwv hopodaw-: ws Aoaibeos 
ev tpitw Avétakdv. 

1 "Apiormvupos Xylander and some wmss.:  dpiotwy 
dpiatwrupos (probably dittography). 

2 *Ovéaxedw] 'OvooxedAcav Stobaeus, Flor. xiv. 37; *Ovo- 
oxeAida Meineke. 

3 *ApicroxAjjs from Stobaeus: aprorozéAys. 


4 dvdpacav F.C.B.: dvdpacev. 
5 *EAevdépia. Wyttenbach: éAevdepia. 
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herself ; Romanus also did the same. So Chrysippus 
in the first book of his Italian History. 


29. Artstoxymus of Ephesus, the son of Demo- 
stratus, hated women and used to consort with an ass ; 
and in due time the ass gave birth to a very beautiful 
maiden, Onoscelis? by name. So Aristocles in the 
second book of his Strange Events. 

Futvius Srerivus hated women and used to consort 
with a mare and in due time the mare gave birth to a 
beautiful girl and they named her Epona. She is the 
goddess that is concerned with the protection of 
horses. So Agesilaiis in the third book of his Italian 
Tlistory. 


30. Tue People oF Sarpis, when they were engaged 
in war against the people of Smyrna, encamped round 
about the walls, and sent word through ambassadors 
that they would never retire unless the people of 
Smyrna would agree to let their wives consort with 
them. The Smyrnaeans, because of the compelling 
necessity, were in a fair way to suffer grievously ; 
but there was a certain maid-servant to one of 
the better class who ran up to her master Philarchus 
and said, ““ You must dress up the maid-servants and 
send them in place of free-born women.” And this, 
in fact, they did. The men of Sardis were quite 
exhausted by the serving-maids, and so were taken 
captive ; whence even now the people of Smyrna 
have a festival called Eleutheria in which the maid- 
servants wear the adornments of free women. So 
Dositheiis in the third book of his Lydian History. 


*“ The girl with ass’s legs”: cf. the scholium on 
Aristophanes, Eecclesiazusaz, 1048; Stobaeus, /lorilegiu:n, 
Ixiv. 37 (iv. p. 473 Hense). 
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Be , 3 , > ~ 
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31, A@HNAION moAepLov exovTeov ™pos EtjtoArov 
Kal THs edOnvias pr) emapKovons I¥vpar Spos Tapias 
TOV Srproctey dréomace® TO peéTpoy pedwhds 
xpapevos: of 8 eyywpiot ws mpoddTnv v7o- 
mrevoarres AGddevorov éroinaav: ws KadAwobevns 
ev Tpitw OpakcKdv. 

POMAION ampds LdAdous moAepovvtwy Kal Tis 
evOnvias py apKovons Kivvas rob Sijsov 76 ovTo- 
petpov vréorace: “Pwpaior 5é ws avTiovovpevov 
avtov ths Bacwelas AOdrevoTov emoincav: ws 
*Aptoreidns ev tpitw “Iraducdv. 


82. EN 7@ T[leAomwovynowaxd Todduw Ilevoi- 
atpatos *Opyopévios tods prev edyevels euicer, 
hs > 2 cal 2 , 3 Re A € > lad 
tovs 8 ebreXets edirer. €BovdedcavrTo dé ot ev TH 
Bovdj doveioar, Kai diaxdipavtes adrtov eis tods 
/ ” A x ~ wy e A Lg 
KOdAmrous €Badov, Kat THY yav e€vaav. 6 de dnpoTns 
1 Qeparawidav] E has @epamawides, as Pantazides had 


conjectured. 
2 Saéorace Helmbold: treamdaaro. 





* Cf. Life of Romulus, xxix. (36 e-r); Life of Camitluss 
xxxiii. (145 r ff.); Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 11. 35-39. 
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Wuen Atepomarts, king of the Gauls, was at war 
with the Romans, he said he would never retire unless 
the Romans should surrender their wives for inter- 
course. But the Romans, on the advice of their 
maid-servants, sent slave-women; and the barbarians, 
exhausted by unremitting intercourse, fell asleep. 
But Rhetana (for she had been the author of this 
advice), by taking hold of a wild fig-tree, climbed upon 
the wall and informed the consuls ; and the Romans 
attacked and conquered. From this the Servants’ 
Festival takes its name.* So Aristeides the Mile- 
sian in the first book of his Italan History. 


31. WHEN THE ATHENIANS were engaged in a war 
against Eumolpus,’ and their supply of food was 
insufficient, Pyrander, the treasurer of the public 
funds, secretly reduced the unit of measure and 
distributed food very sparingly. But his countrymen 
suspected that he was a traitor and stoned him to 
death. So Callisthenes in the third book of his 
Thracian History. 

Wuen THE Romans were waging war against the 
Gauls, and their supply of food was insufficient, 
Cinna secretly reduced the distribution of grain to the 
people. But the Romans stoned him to death on the 
suspicion that he had designs on the kingship. So 
Aristeides in the third book of his Italian History. 


82. Durine the Peloponnesian War Peisistratus of 
Orchomenus hated the aristocracy and_ strongly 
favoured the poorer citizens. The members of the 
Council plotted to kill him; they cut him up into 
bits, thrust these into the folds of their garments, and 
scraped the earthclean. But the crowd of commoners 

> Cf. 310 pv, supra; Frazer on Apollodorus, iii. 15. 4 
(NICHE yol. ii. ps 110). 
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Mw , A ¢ a ‘+ la ov 
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> / A A ¢ \ ie i r 
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> f ww A | hag A A ww € 
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, 2 > bi 2 , ‘ 4 > a 
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1 Staxoparres Bernardakis (as above): xoparres. 

2 *TovAwos in the other accounts (Meziriaecus); Aidcos 
Wyttenbach: aizvos. 


3 zpoxdos Guarinus: IIpaos. 
4 deov re yeyevrpobar Helmbold: decv yeyeviabat. 





a Cf. Life of Romulus, chap. xxviii. (35 a ff.)3 Life of 
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caught a suspicion of this deed and hurried to the 
Council. Tlesimachus, however, the younger son of 
the king, was privy to the plot and drew the crowd 
away from the assembly by declaring that he had 
seen his father, endowed with more than mortal 
stature, being swiftly borne toward mount Pisa ; and 
thus the crowd was deceived. So Theophilus in the 
second book of his Peloponnesian History. 

Because of the wars with neighbouring States the 
Roman Senate had done away with the distribution 
of grain to the people ; but Romulus the king could 
not brook this, restored the dole to the people, and 
punished many of the more prominent men. They 
slew him in the Senate, cut him into bits, and thrust 
these into the folds of their garments; but the 
Roman people ran with fire to the Senate-house. 
Julius Proculus, however, one of the prominent men, 
declared that on a mountain he had seen Romulus 
with greater stature than any mortal’s and that he 
had become a god. The Romans believed him and 
withdrew.* So Aristobulus in the third book of his 
Italian History. 


35. Props, the son of Tantalus and Euryanassa, 
married Hippodameia and begat Atreus and Thyestes ; 
but by the nymph Danais he had Chrysippus, whom 
he loved more than his legitimate sons. But Laius 
the Theban conceived a desire for him and carried 
him off; and, although he was arrested by Thyestes 
and Atreus, he obtained mercy from Pelops because 
of his love. But Hippodameia tried to persuade 
Atreus and Thyestes to do away with Chrysippus, 
Numa, chap. ii. (60 c ff.); Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Roman Antiquities, ii. 63; Livy, i. 16; Cicero, De Republica, 
1elO! 20; 
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e La ig a \ > if ie © A 
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34, OHSEYS ais dAnfeiars aais Ioceddvos, 
exw 8 eé ‘Inmoddrns "Apatovos ‘Inmddutov, 
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B mpoaipécews 1) aceAyns amoruxotoa wevdeis Kata 


1 adrdév avarpetv Stephanus, ut supra: govevew. 
2 xai added by Hutten. 





2 Cf. Pausanias, vi. 20.7; Apollodorus, iii. 5.5; Athe- 
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since she knew that he would be a contestant for the 
kingship ; but when they refused, she stained her 
hands with the pollution. For at dead of night, when 
Laius was asleep, she drew his sword, wounded 
Chrysippus, and fixed the sword in his body. Laius 
was suspected because of the sword, but was saved 
by Chrysippus who, though half-dead, acknowledged 
the truth. Pelops buried Chrysippus and banished 
Hippodameia.? So Dositheiis in his Descendants of 
Pelops. 

Esius Tourerx married Nuceria and had from her 
two sons; and he had also, from a freedwoman, 
Firmus, conspicuous for his beauty, whom he loved 
more than his legitimate sons. Nuceria was disposed 
to hate her stepson and tried to persuade her sons to 
kill him; but when they righteously refused, she 
herself effected the murder. By night she drew the 
sword of Firmus’s body-guard and mortally wounded 
the boy as he slept, leaving the sword behind in his 
body. The guard was suspected, but the boy told 
the truth. Ebius buried his son and banished his 
wife. So Dositheiis in the third book of his Italian 
History. 


34. THeseus, who was actually the son of Poseidon, 
begat a son Hippolytus from Hippolyté the Amazon 
opal took a second wife, Phaedra, the daughter of 
Minos, who thus became a stepmother. Phaedra 
fell in love with her stepson, and sent her nurse to 
him; but he left Athens and, coming to Troezen, 
devoted himself to hunting. But when the wanton 
woman failed to obtain her cherished desire, she 


naeus, 602 Fr; scholium on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760; 
Aelian, Varia Historia, xiii. 5. 
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‘ , ‘ id A La , bats | t 
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AoIMOY KatacyovTos Warepiouvs* Kai POopds 

lo Cav aviprnce] tov Biov mepteyparpe Stobaeus, Ixiv. 38. 
Stobaeus’s slightly amplified version agrees very exactly until 
the last sentence, which is utterly different both in language 
and construction. 


2 @wow E: Qowow. 3 Kabjxev S. A. Naber: xareOnxev. 
4 Marepious Amyot: xadAeptous. 


« Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, Ixiv. 38 (iv. 474 Hense), 
and Euripides, //ippolytus. 
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indited a false letter against the chaste youth and 
ended her life with a etter. Theseus believed the 
letter and asked from Poseidon the destruction of 
Hippolytus as fulfilment of one of the three wishes 
which he had as a concession from Poseidon. The 
god sent a bull to confront Hippolytus as he was 
driving along the shore in his chariot and terrified the 
horses, which crushed Hippolytus.* 

Comminius Super of Laurentum begat a son 
Comminius from the nymph Egeria and took a second 
wife Gidica, who thus became a stepmother. She 
fell in love with her stepson and, failing to obtain 
her desire, put an end to her life with a halter, leav- 
ing behind her a lying letter. Comminius read the 
accusations, believed the invidious charge, and called 
upon Neptune, who placed a bul] in the youth’s path 
as he was riding in a chariot ; and the young man’s 
horses ran away with him and killed him. So 
Dositheiis in the third book of his Italian History. 


35. Wuen a Prague had overspread Sparta, the 
god gave an oracle that it would cease if they 
sacrificed a noble maiden each year. Once when 
Helen had been chosen by lot and had been led 
forward adorned for the sacrifice, an eagle swooped 
down, snatched up the sword, carried it to the herds 
of cattle, and let it fall on a heifer ; wherefore the 
Spartans refrained from the slaying of maidens.? So 
Aristodemus in his Third Collection of Fables. 

Wuen a Pracue had gained a wide hold on the 
city of Falerii, and many perished of it, an oracle 

> Cf. Lydus, De Mensibus, 147 (p. 165 Wiinsch) ; 
Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron, ii. 63 and 92 ed. Scheer. 
For human victims at Sparta ef. Porphyry, De Abstinentia, 
11555 
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td 2 ‘ b | / A 
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F Seéapévous tiv Bacirelay tv “ApKddwr- ws 

Zuwmvpos Bulavrios ev 7H tpitw ‘loropiKdv. 
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z Aaxopevn HC. Bas xadovpevn. 

6 Aouzépxa Guarinus: rouzépKa. 


8 There is probably a lacuna here; E alone adds 7 iyeTo els 
Ouciay. 3 IR; Digos Crénert: tvAudos. 
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was given that the terror would abate if they 
sacrificed a maiden to Juno each year. This super- 
stitious practice persisted and once, as a maiden 
chosen by lot, Valeria Luperca, had drawn the sword, 
an eagle swooped down, snatched it up, and placed a 
wand tipped with a small hammer upon the sacrificial 
offerings ; but the sword the eagle cast down upon 
a certain heifer which was grazing near the shrine. 
The maiden understood the import: she sacrificed 
the heifer, took up the hammer, and went about from 
house to house, tapping the sick lightly with her 
hammer and rousing them, bidding each of them to be 
well again ; whence even to this day this mystic rite 
is performed. So Aristeides in the nineteenth book 
of his Jtalian Iistory. 


36. PuHytonomé, the daughter of Nyctimus and 
Arcadia, was wont to hunt with Artemis ; but Ares, 
in the guise of a shepherd, got her with child. She 
gave birth to twin children and, fearing her father, 
cast them into the Erymanthus ; but by some divine 
providence they were borne round and round without 
peril, and found haven in the trunk of a hollow oak- 
tree. A wolf, whose den was in the tree, cast her own 
cubs into the stream and suckled the children. A 
shepherd, Gyliphus, was witness of this event and, 
taking up the children, reared them as his own, 
and named them Lycastus and Parrhasius, the same 
that later succeeded to the throne of Arcadia.“ 
So Zopyrus of Byzantium in the third book of his 
Histories. 

Amutius, being despotically disposed toward his 
brother Numitor, killed his brother’s son Aenitus 

* Cf. Lydus, De Mensibus, 150 (p. 168 Wiinsch). a 
30! 
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in hunting, and his daughter Silvia, or Ilia, he made a 
priestess of Juno. But Mars got Silvia with child. 
She gave birth to twins and acknowledged the truth 
to the despot ; he became frightened and threw both 
the children into the water by the banks of the Tiber. 
But they found a haven at a place where was the den 
of a wolf which had recently whelped. She abandoned 
her cubs and suckled the children. A shepherd 
Faustus was witness of this event and reared the 
children ; he named them Remus and Romulus, who 
became the founders of Rome.* So Aristeides the 
Milesian in his Jtalian History. 


87. Arter the capture of Troy Agamemnon to- 
gether with Cassandra was slain. But Orestes was 
reared in the house of Strophius, and took vengeance 
on the murderers of his father. So Pyrander in the 
fourth book of his Peloponnesian History. 

Fasius Fasricianus, a kinsman of Fabius Maximus, 
sacked Tuxium,? the chief city of the Samnites, and 
sent to Rome the statue of Venus Victrix, which was 
held in honour among the Samnites. His wife Fabia, 
debauched by a certain handsome youth whose name 
was Petronius Valentinus, slew her husband by 
treachery. But a daughter Fabia rescued from 
danger her brother Fabricianus, who was still a young 
child, and sent him away secretly to be reared else- 
where. When he reached manhood he slew his 
mother and her lover, and was absolved from guilt by 
the senate. ‘This Dositheiis relates in the third book 
of his Italian History. 

@ Contrast 320 D, infra. 
> Bovianum ? 





4 @vyarnp added by Helmbold. 
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1 drotéuws] amdotopos some MSS. (a7dTopos Kal dabys ia- 
dpxwv, Stobaeus, Ilor. xlix. 49). The text of Stobaeus, 
slightly amplified, plainly comes from the same original. 

2 éupadAn van Herwerden (confirmed by eveBade in 


another MS. version): tva BaAdy. 
3 dorovs van Herwerden: advzovs. 


O ON Life of Theseus, xi. (58) Frazer’s note on Apollo- 
donussits oaelite (le Galucvole i, pp. 224-225). “Quis... 
inlaudati nescit Busiridis aras?*’ (Virgil, Georgics, iii. 4-5). 
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38. Busiris, the son of Poseidon and Anippé, 
daughter of the Nile, with treacherous hospitality 
was wont to sacrifice such persons as passed his way. 
But there came upon him vengeance for those that 
had perished by his hand. For Heracles attacked 
him with his club and slew him. So Agathon of 
Samos. 

Wuen Hercutes was driving through Italy the 
cattle of Geryon, he was entertained by king Faunus, 
the son of Mercury, who was wont to sacrifice his 
guests to the god that was his father. But when he 
attacked Hercules, he was slain. So Dercyllus in the 
third book of his Italian History. 


89. Puaxaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum, used to 
inflict most cruel torture and torment upon the 
strangers that passed his way. Perillus, a bronze- 
founder by trade, made a bronze heifer and gave it 
to the king that he might burn the strangers in it 
alive. But Phalaris on this one occasion proved him- 
self a just man and threw into it the artisan; the 
heifer seemed to give forth a sound of bellowing.’ So 
in the second book of Causes.¢ 

In Srcesra, a city of Sicily, there lived a certain 
cruel despot, Aemilius Censorinus, who used to 
reward with gifts those who invented more novel 
forms of torture; and a certain Arruntius Pater- 
culus constructed a horse of bronze and gave it as 
a gift to the aforesaid that he might cast the 
citizens therein. But on this occasion, for the first 


» Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, xlix. 49 (iv. p. 318 Hense). 

¢ Probably, as Bentley conjectured, the dAetia of Calli- 
machus (ef, Mair’s edition, L.C.L. p. 203). Schneider’s 
objections Schlereth has shown to be irrelevant. 
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* Cf. Pseudo-Plutarch, De Wluviis, viii. 1 (Bernardakis, 
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time, the despot behaved in a just manner and thrust 
first the giver of the gift into the horse, so that 
he himself should be the first to experience the 
torment which he had devised for others. Then he 
seized the man and hurled him from the Tarpeian 
Rock. It is believed that those who rule with great 
cruelty are called Aemilii from this Aemilius. So 
Aristeides in the fourth book of his Italian History. 


40. Evenus, the son of Ares and Steropé, married 
Alcippé, the daughter of Oenomaiis, and begat a 
daughter Marpessa,? whom he endeavoured to keep a 
virgin. Idas, the son of Aphareus, seized her from 
a band of dancers and fled. Her father gave chase; 
but, since he could not capture them, he hurled him- 
self into the Lycormas? river and became immortal. 
So Dositheiis in the first book of his Aetolian History. 

Axnius, king of the Etruscans, had a beautiful 
daughter named Salia, whom he endeavoured to keep 
a virgin. But Cathetus, one of the nobles, saw the 
maiden at play and fell in love with her ; nor could 
he control his passion, but seized her and set out with 
her for Rome. Her father gave chase, but since he 
could not capture them, he leaped into the river 
Paretisium, and from him its name was changed to 
Anio. And Cathetus consorted with Salia and begat 
Latinus and Salius, from whom the most noble patri- 
cians traced their descent. So Aristeides the Mile- 
sian, and also Alexander Polyhistor in the third book 
of his Italian History. 


41. Hzcesisrratus, an Ephesian, having murdered 
vol. vii. p. 296); Frazer’s note on Apollodorus, i. 7. 8 
(L2C.Levol. i. p62). 

* An earlier name for the river Evenus in Aetolia. 
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1 d@vettev Bernardakis: dvetrev. 
2 xara twa van Herwerden: xara rov. 
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one of his kinsmen, fled to Delphi, and inquired of the 
god where he should make his home. And Apollo 
answered: “‘ Where you shall see rustics dancing, 
garlanded with olive-branches.” When he had come 
to a certain place in Asia and had observed farmers 
garlanded with olive-leaves and dancing, there he 
founded a city and called it Elaeiis.* So Pythocles 
the Samian in the third book of his Treatise on 
Husbandry. 

Wuen TELEconus, the son of Odysseus and Circé, 
was sent to search for his father, he was instructed 
to found a city where he should see farmers garlanded 
and dancing. When he had come to a certain place in 
Italy, and had observed rustics garlanded with twigs 
of oak (prininoi) and diverting themselves with dan- 
cing, he founded a city, and from the coincidence 
named it Prinistum, which the Romans, by a slight 
change, call Praenesté. So Aristocles relates in the 
third book of his Jtahan Llistory. 


2 “ City of Olives.” 





ONE SPOR LUNE Ole SLE 
ROMANS 


(DE FORTUNA ROMANORUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


Priurarcn’s essay on the Fortune of the Romans, like 
the following essays, is very plainly an epideictic 
oration. Where and when it was delivered, or 
whether it was ever delivered at all, we have no means 
of ascertaining. Hartman feels very sure that it was 
delivered to a Roman audience in the early days of 
Plutarch’s sojourn at Rome, and was intended to 
commend the speaker to other Romans besides his 
personal friends there. 

The thesis that Fortune was responsible for the 
great Roman empire would hardly be pleasing to 
Romans, but Plutarch is careful to point out that the 
high character of many individual Romans also con- 
tributed to the Roman success. In fact the essay 
might well bear the double title of Fortune or Virtues,* 
as does the essay on Alexander. Plutarch was 
thoroughly familiar with the interpretations of 
Roman history then fashionable, and in this essay he 
gives a colourful sketch of as much as will serve his 
purpose. Much that is here may also be found 
elsewhere in Plutarch’s writings. 

The essay comes to a somewhat abrupt conclusion, 
and many haye thought it unfinished ; the same is 
true of the essays immediately following. One may 


@ This name it actually does bear in seven (out of a total 
of about twenty-six) mss. 
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wonder whether a time limit was set for these orations, 
as in the courts at Athens where the time allowed 
was measured by the water-clock or clepsydra. We 
may note, however, that these orations are of quite 
unequal length. 

The text is fairly good, and the majority of the ms. 
mistakes have been corrected by the various editors 
and commentators. The essay is No. 175 in Lamprias’s 
list of Plutarch’s works. 


(316) MEPI THX POMAION TYXHE 
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1. Virtue and Fortune, who have often engaged in 
many great contests, are now engaging each other in 
the present contest, which is the greatest of all; for 
in this they are striving for a decision regarding 
the hegemony of Rome, to determine whose work it 
is and which of them created such a mighty power. 
For to her who is victorious this will be no slight 
testimonial, but rather a defence against accusation. 
Yor Virtue is accused of being a fair thing, but 
unprofitable ; Fortune of being a thing inconstant, 
but good. Virtue’s labours, they say, are fruitless, 
Fortune’s gifts untrustworthy. Who, then, will not 
declare, when Rome shall have been added to the 
achievements of one of the contestants, either that 
Virtue is a most profitable thing if she has done such 
good to good men, or that Good Fortune is a thing 
most steadfast if she has already preserved for so 
long a time that which she has bestowed ? 

The poet Ion? in his prose works observes that 
Fortune is a thing very dissimilar to Wisdom, and yet 
she becomes the creator of things very similar ; they 
both bring increase and added honours to men, they 
lead them on to high repute, to power, to dominion. 
What need to be tedious by enumerating the many 
examples? Even Nature herself, who creates and 

@ Cf. Moralia, 717 3. 
ole 
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yeyovevas Tov oupmavra Kdopov, iv’ opards* Te 
yevntar Kal dmtés, yas pev TO eu Bpules Kal ord- 
ouLov abr@ ovpBarouerys, Tupos b€ yp@pa Kai 
poppny Kal Kwnow? at e ev peo duos, Udwp 
Kal amp, paddgacae Kal oBécacat Tip éxaTépou 
Tov dkpav dvopowrnTa ouvijyayor kal dvepetbavro 
Thy vAnv bv abray- otTws dpa Kat 6 TY ‘Paine 
U7oBaropevos xpovos pera Geob Tox Kal dperiy 
ExEpage | Kat ouveleveev, w ExaTepas AaBesv 70 
oineiov dmepydanrar mGow avOpcirous éoriay ‘epav 
ws aAnfas Kal dvnoddpar* Kat “ metopa ’ pove- 
prov kal o7otyeiov adidiov, vropepoptvots Tots 
mpdypacu “ ayxupnBdAvov cddov Kai mAdvys,” 
ws dyno. Anpoxpitos. ws yap ot pvarkol tov 

1 Sep] wept some carly editions. and many mss, 
2 bparos Plato: apocoparés. 
8 dyaddpav linius and a few Mss.: Gvnoddpar. 





* That is, Wisdom. 
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produces all things for us, some think to be Fortune, 
others Wisdom. Wherefore our present discourse 
does, in a measure, bestow a fair and enviable dignity 
upon Rome, if we raise the question over her, even 
as we do over earth and sea, heaven and stars, whether 
she has come to her present state by Fortune or by 
Forethought.? 

2. I believe myself to be right in suspecting that, 
even if Fortune and Virtue are engaged in a direct 
and continual strife and discord with each other, yet, 
at least for such a welding together of dominion and 
power, it is likely that they suspended hostilities and 
joined forces ; and by joining forces they co-operated 
in completing this most beautiful of human works. 
Even as Plato ® asserts that the entire universe arose 
from fire and earth as the first and necessary elements, 
thatit might become visible and tangible, earth contri- 
buting to it weight and stability, and fire contribut- 
ing colour, form, and movement; but the medial 
elements, water and air, by softening and quenching 
the dissimilarity of both extremes, united them and 
brought about the composite nature of Matter 
through them ; in this way, then, in my opinion, did 
Time lay the foundation for the Roman State and, 
with the help of God, so combine and join together 
Fortune and Virtue that, by taking the peculiar 
qualities of each, he might construct for all mankind 
a Hearth, in truth both holy and beneficent, a stead- 
fast cable, a principle abiding for ever, ‘an anchorage 
from the swell and drift,” as Democritus ¢ says, amid 
the shifting conditions of human affairs. For even as 


+ Timaeus, 28 B, 31 3-32 B. 
¢ Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, ii. 88, Frag. w 148: ef. 
Moralia, 495 ©. 
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(317) «édopov Aéyovaw odK clvar mdAar’ Kdopov ovd* 
eOédkew 7a cw@pata ovreADovTa Kal cuppeyevTa 
Kowdv ek dvTwy eldos TH PUcE Tapacxetv, adda 
Tov pev ert piKp@v Kal omopadny depopevwy kal 

2 

SvoAccbavertwy Kai trodevyovtwy Tas evarroAnpbes 

Kal mepimAoKds, TOV 8 adpotépwy Kal avveoTnKd- 
we 4 7 ~ A mw ‘ 

B tw 7dy Sewods adydvas mpos dAAnva Kat drarapa- 
xas AapBavovrwy, KrAvswva Kat Bpacwov etvor Kal 
fOdpov Kai mAdvns Kal vavayiwy jeoTa mavTa, 
mpl ye THY yhv peyeOos AaBodcav ex THY cuvicTa- 
peeve Kat depopevwy idpv0jqvai mus adrnv Kal Tots 
dAdous (Spvaw ev ait Kai wept abrnv mapacyelv, 

ral i‘ 
ovTwH TaV peylotwy ev avOpwrois Svvdpewv Kat 
Hyemovidy Kara TUyas eAavvopevwy Kal cuudepo- 
pevev b70 TOD wndéva Kpareiv BovAccOat dé mavras, 
> e > ¢3 ply | A td A An ~ 
dunyavos jv 7° dopa’ kat mAdvyn Kal wetaBody waca 
mavrwv, pexpt od THs ‘Pans icydy Kat avénow 

1 , Cet , a \ oe \ 
C AaBovons Kat avadnoapévns tobro pev eOvn Kat 
? > e ~ ~ ? > la ‘ 

Sijpovs ev attH, Todto 8 addodvAovs Kat d10- 
movriovs Bactrkdav wHyepovias, Spay axe TA pé- 
ylara Kat aodadrevav, els Kdopov elpyvns Kal eva 
KUKAOV 7HS Hyemovias amTatoTov’ mEpipepomerns, 
maons jLev apeTns eyyevoperns Tols Tad’ra pynxa- 
vncapevois, morAAs bé Kal tvxns auveAPovo7s, 

ws evéatat Tob Adyou mpotdvTos évdeiEacAar, 

1 pada added by F.C.B. 
J evarroAnifers] brodmpfets a all ass. 
3 iv 7 Madvig: 


‘ dopa early editors : Plapi 
5 Gzratcrov I'.C.B.: dazaccrov. 
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the physicists % assert that the world was in ancient 
days not a world nor were the atoms willing to coalesce 
and mix together and bestow a universal form upon 
Nature, but, since the atoms, which were yet small 
and were being borne hither and thither, kept cluding 
and escaping incorporation and entanglement, and the 
larger, close-compacted atoms were alr eady engaging 
in terrific struggles and confusion among themselves, 
there was pitching and tossing, and all things were 
full of destruction and drift and wreckage until such 
time as the earth, by acquiring magnitude from the 
union of the wandering atoms, somehow came to be 
permanently abiding herself, and provided a per- 
manent abode in herself and round about herself for 
the other elements; even so, while the mightiest 
powers and dominions among men were being driven 
about as Fortune willed, and were continuing to 
collide one with another because no one held the 
supreme power, but all wished to hold it, the con- 
tinuous movement, drift. and change of all peoples 
remained without remedy, until such time as Rome 
acquired strength and growth, and had attached to 
herself not only the nations and peoples within her 
own borders, but also royal dominions of foreign 
peoples beyond the seas, and thus the affairs of this 
vast empire gained stability and security, since the 
supreme government, which never knew reverse, was 
brought within an orderly and single cycle of peace ; 
for though Virtue in every form was inborn in those 
who contrived these things, yet great Good Fortune 
was also joined therewith, as it will be possible to 
demonstrate as the discourse proceeds. 


2 Cf. Moralia, 878 c-r; De Anima, i. 1 (Bernardakis, 
vol. vii. p. 1). 
gor 
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1) 3. Nuvt d€ pot doKd Tob TpoPArwatos aorrep 
amo oKkomuas' Kalopay emt tTHv ovyKptow Kal TOV 
ayava THY te Tuyny Kal THY "Aperny Badcfovcas. 
dANG. whs ev “Aperis mpadv te 70 Bddiopa Kat 
70 Breupea xabeoryKds, mapéyer O€ Te Kal TH 

Da Tpoowres pos Thy cpMrav epvlnpa. THs dudo- 
Tyslas. Kal TOAD pev baTepel amevdovans THs Lux7s, 

ayovot § atti Kat Sopudopodo. Kata mAnGos 


» 3 / f Ea 7 
avopes apyidator BeBpotwyeva reve’ ExovTes, 


évavt ion Tpavpatwy dvdarAew, aia cupprepy- 
jeevov (Spr. arardlovres, *puxAdoroes em Bepn- 
Keres Aagépors. Bovheabe be mubcpeba, tives TOT 
etaty ottot; WDaBpixiol dacw elvar Kal Kapddor 
Kat Aékiot® Kat Kexwvarou cai MaEor Da Bror Kat 
KAavédtor MdpxeAdor kat Xeimiwves. op@ b€ Kai 
Tasov Mapiov cpyfopevov 7H Téxn, kat Movivos 
2kel LKaodas* rHv pre operny xeipa Seixvucr Bodv 
exe? Exarodas* 77) yomerny xEip 

E “ wy) Kal radeny 7H Tuyn xapily ; ” «at Mapkos 
‘Opdtios® dprareds TapaTrorap.vos Tuppyvexois 
Berea Bapuvopevos Kat oxalovra pnpov Tapexav, 
€K Babeias irodbeyyerat divs, a ovKoby Kayo 
Kara TUXNY TeTpenfLae ; ‘ Towobros 6 THs “ApeTis 
Xopos mpdcerow emi Thy avyKpiow, 


a > rr 
Bp.8ds orAvromdAas Sdios avtimddAots. 
1 oxomds| oxomfs many Mss. 
* mapéxer] exavdet Cobet: émerpéexec Stegmann. 
3 Aéxior F.C.B.: Aov'xior. 
4 MxawAas Xylander: kéa7Aas. 
5 Mapxos ‘Opdrios Basel ed. of 1542: aaxwos Kal ydpxos. 





« This scene is perhaps imitated from Xenophon, Memora- 
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3. And now, methinks, from my lofty leok-out, as 
it were, from whence I survey the matter in hand, I 
can desery Fortune and Virtue advancing to be judged 
and tried one against the other. The gait of Virtue 
is unhurried, her gaze unwavering ; yet the flush of 
ambition lends to her countenance some intimation 
regarding the contest. She follows far bebind 
Fortune, who makes great haste, and in a throng 
conducting her and guarding her person are 

Heroes slain in the conflict, wearing their blood-stained 

armour,® 

men befouled with wounds in front, dripping blood 
with sweat commingled, trampling upon battered 
spoils. Is it your desire that we inquire what 
men are these? They declare themselves to be 
the Fabricii, the Camilli, the Decii, the Cincinnati, 
the Fabii Maximi, the Claudii Marcelli, and the 
Scipios. I see also Gaius Marius showing anger at 
Fortune, and yonder Mucius Scaevola is exhibiting 
his burning hand and crying, ‘‘ Do you graciously 
attribute this also to Fortune?’’ And Marcus 
Horatius, the hero of the battle by the Tiber, weighed 
down by Etruscan shafts and showing his limping 
limb, cries aloud from the deep whirl of the waters, 
“Then am I also maimed by Fortune’s will?” Of 
such character is Virtue’s choir that advances to the 
lists, 


Sturdy contender in arms, baleful to all that oppose.° 


bilia, ii. 1. 21-84: Prodicus’s Heracles and the contest of the 
goddesses, Virtue and Vice. 

» Homer, Od. xi. 41. 

¢ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 242, or Edmonds, 
Elegy and Tambus, i. p. 420; ef. Moralia, 334 p, infra, 640 a ; 
Compar. of Demosthenes and Cicero, ii. (887 8); ef. 337 D, 
infra, 
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Tis 5€ Tuxys ofd joey To Kijpa Kal Opacd 
TO ned Kal reyaAavyos' 1) €Amts, POavovca Sé 
7H “Aperiy eyyos cov, ov mrepots ehagpilovoa 
Kovdots EavTHVv 0d aKpuvuxov bTép ahalpas TwWOS 
” er ‘ Stee , , 
tyvos Kabeica? mepiacpadns Kal appiBodos mpdc- 
Red 9 > ? 3 > tae eas a 
evow, elt ametow aidys*: GAN” womep ot Uaraptidrae 
F rH “Adpodizny dAéyovar duaBaivoveav tov Edpadtav 
Ta pev €oomTpa Kal Tods yAiOwvas Kal TOV KEOTOV 
> ta ¥ ¥ b re? ‘ cal a 
amobécbat, Sdpu b€é Kal dovida AaPety Koopoupevny 
7@ Avkovpyw: ottws 7 Téxn katadizotoa Iépoas 
ue: t t A EJ iy / ‘ 
xat ’"Acavpiovs Makedoviav pev éAadpa dé77n Kal 
> 4 / > f ‘ > >? . 
dmecetoato Tayéws “AXdEavdpov, Kal du? Alyvarou 
Kal Supe d Actas 510d l 
Lupias wepipépovoa Baorreias diwdevoe, Kal 
oO K 5 i fe AA vd > , i ~ 
318 Kapyndovious otpehopevyn modAdKis eBaotace: TH 
5é€ Hadariw mpocepyopéevn xat diaBaivovoa tov 
Ouvpfpw ws gocxev Ene tas mrépvyas, e&€Byn TOV 
fi >? la \ ” \ 4 
meditwy, amédume THY dmoTov Kat madtuBodov 
ogatpav. ovtws elofAev eis ‘Padpnv ws pevotoa 
kal TotavTn mapeotw ws* emt THv dikny. 
> % ‘ > iE 
od prev yap amelys, 
kata Ilivédapor, 
ovd€e Sldupov otpéfovaa mddAov, 
GAA pGdAov 
Evvoptas cat IeBods dd<eAda 
\ fo G ? 
kal Ipopabetas® Ouyarnp, 
peyddavyos F.C.B.: peyddavxor. 
xabetoa] xatabeioa Abresch; 7.Wetca Cobet. 
duds F.C.B, (Xylander dedifs): dnS4s. 
as not in some Mss, 


pev yap ameOys Reiske and one ms. (B): peyaévOns and 
the like. 
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4. But swift is the pace of Fortune, bold is her spirit, 
and most vaunting her hopes ; she outstrips Virtue 
and is close at hand. She does not raise herself in 
the air on light pinions, nor advance “‘poised on tip-toe 
above a globe,” in a precarious and hesitant posture, 
and then depart from sight. But even as the Spartans 
say that Aphrodité, as she crossed the Eurotas, put 
aside her mirrors and ornaments and her magic 
girdle, and took a spear and shield, adorning herself 
to please Lycurgus, even so Fortune, when she had 
deserted the Persians and Assyrians, had flitted 
lightly over Macedonia, and had quickly shaken off 
Alexander, made her way through Egypt and Syria, 
conveying kingships here and there ; and turning 
about, she would often exalt the Carthaginians. But 
when she was approaching the Palatine and crossing 
the Tiber, it appears that she took off her wings, 
stepped out of her sandals, and abandoned her un- 
trustworthy and unstable globe. Thus did she enter 
Rome, as with intent to abide, and in such guise is she 
present to-day, as though ready to meet her trial. 

For stubborn is she not, 
as Pindar ® says, 
Nor is the rudder double that she plies 5 
but rather is she 


The sister of Good Order and Persuasion, and 
The daughter of Foresight, 


4 This is the Fortuna of Horace, Carmina, i. 353; cf. Dio 
Chrysostom, Oration, Ixiii. (p. 591 c-p); Galen, Protrepti- 
cus, 2. 

» Pindar, Frags. 39-41 (ed. Christ), or Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
Graec. i. p. 382. 





§ d8eAda Kat Ipopafecas Schneidewin: ddeA¢y Kai mpo- 
pnbetas. 
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(318) ds yeveadoyet "AAkpdv. Oo 5’ duvotpevov éexeivo 
Tov TAovToU Képas exer Sud xELpds, OVK OTmMpas GEL 
PadrAovons peatov, GAN doa déper Taca ya aca 

B dé @ddarra Kat morapot Kat peradda Kal Ayreves, 
adbova Kat pvonv emixenp.evn. Aaprpot dé Kat 
duampeme’s dvdpes odK oNiyot per’ abr As op@v- 
zat, llopmidvos Nopds ék LaBwv kat I picKos 
ex Tapkxvviay, ods émjdvdas Baoweis Kat §€vous 
éviopicato tots ‘Pwpyvdov Opdvois: Kat Maédos 
Aipittos dao Tlepoéws wat Maxedovwv adrpwrov 
orparov ayov Kat vieny adaKkpuv OprapyBevor peya- 
Adver ray Téyny: peyadver dé Kai Karxidvos Meé- 
TeMos 6 6 Makevovixds yépwr, t76 TeTTApwr Taidwy 
bratikdv exxoprldopnevos, Koivrov Badeapixod’ Kat 

C Aevxiou Acadnudra Kat Mdprov Meréddou kat 
Tatov Kampapiov, kai dvoiv yayBpav tnaticdv 
kal Ovyatpiddv Kocpoupévwy emupaveow dproreiats 
kat modreiats. Aipidtos 8€ Lkatipos ek Tarewod 
Biov kal rameworépov yévous Kavos avOpwros ap- 
Oels bm’ adr Hs mpoypaderat Tod peydrov auvedpiov. 
KoprvyAvov dé LvAAav ex t&v NuxomddAews THs évat- 
pas avadoBotca Kat Bacracaca KdATwv diydAd- 
TEpov Tov KipBpucdv Mapiov OpuduBeov Kal TOV 
EmTa UTATELOV emuriOnor jovapxiats Kal ducTatw- 
plats. avriucpus otros TH Teyn wera TaOv mpdfewv 


1 Badcapexod Basel ed. of 1542: Bavapixov. 





® Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 58, Aleman, no. 62; or 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. p. 90. 

» An exaggeration ; 100 were killed: ef. Life of Aemilius 
Paulus, chap. xxi. (266 ©); Livy, xliv. 42. 

c Cf. Cicero, De Finibus, v. 27 (82); Tusculan Disp. i 
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as Aleman® describes her lineage. And she holds 
that celebrated Horn of Plenty in her hand, filled not 
with fruits of everlasting bloom, but as many as are 
the products of the whole earth and of all the seas, 
rivers, mines, and harbours, these does she pour forth 
in unstinted abundance. Not a few splendid and 
distinguished men are seen in her company : Numa 
Pompilius from the Sabine country and Priscus from 
Tarquinii, whom as adventitious and foreign kings she 
set upon the throne of Romulus; and Aemilius 
Paulus, leading back his army without a wound? 
from Perseus and the Macedonians, triumphing for a 
tearless victory, magnifies Fortune. There magnifies 
her also the aged Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus,° 
borne to his grave by four sons of consular rank, 
Quintus Baliaricus, Lucius Diadematus,? Marcus 
Metellus, Gaius Caprarius, and by two sons-in-law of 
consular rank, and by grandsons made distinguished 
by illustrious deeds and offices. Aemilius Scaurus, a 
novus homo,’ was raised by her from a humble station 
and a humbler family to be enrolled as the first man 
of the Senate.’ Cornelius Sulla she took up and 
elevated from the embraces of his mistress, Nicopolis,’ 
and designated him for a monarchy and dictatorship 
which ranked far above the Cimbrian triumphs and 
the seven consulships of Marius. Sulla used openly 
to declare himself, together with his exploits, to be 


35 (85); Velleius Paterculus, i. 11. 7; Valerius Maximus, 
vii. 1.13; Pliny, Natural /istory, vii. 13. 59; 44, 142. 

@ ‘That is, Vittatus. 

¢ Not literally true; he was of the gens Aemilia (cf. 
Cicero, Pro Murena, 7 (16)); but his father was engaged in 
the charcoal trade, and he had to fight his way as though he 
had been a novus homo. 7 Princeps senatus. 

* Life of Sulla, chap. ii. (452 B-c). 
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(318) €avrov elcemoier, Body Kara tov Oldimoda Tov 
Lodokréous 
D éyo 8 euavrov matda tHs Tuxns véuo. 
kat “Pwpaiott pev DyrE wvopaleto, Tots 3 
"EAAjow ottws éypade “ Aovdxtos KopvijAvos LUA- 
Aas ’Eadpdditos.”” kal ra map’ yuty ev Xatpw- 
veia Tpomaa Kal tat t&v Mibpidarixa@v otrTws 
? t Sree ene) 2. 6 a Que d 
emuyéypamrat, Kat etkdtws*: ‘‘ wActoTov yap “Adpo- 
dirns”? od “vd,” Kata Mévavdpov, ddAda tvxn 
pereoxnKer. 

5. “Ap” ody ravrny Ts dpxny Toujodpevos ot- 
kelav av v7ép ris Ty: uxns emdyouTo pdpropas av 
rovs' ‘Pwpatous, ws TH Tuyn mAdov 7} 7H Aperh 
véuovtas; *Aperis péev ye map’ adbrots dpe Kat 

A A , € A € , Sw t e 

fuera, ToAAods xpovous tepov toptcaTto Leimiwy o 
E Nopavtivos, efra MdpxeAdos® 76 Oduprodris Te Kai 
’"Ovapis ampocayopevopevov, Kai To THs Meévtis 
ta i na , ~ > , 
Kadovperns (Cvains av vopiCorto) XKatpos Aipi- 
Ros, mept Ta KipBpixa rots xpdvots yeyovas’ 4d 
Tore Adywv Kal codiopdtwr® Kat orwyvAtas Tap- 
evopuetons eis TIv TOAW YpxovTo cEepmvive Ta 


ve 


Kal 7a] xara Reiske and E, 
kal etxoTws] eixdtws Cobet. 
odv| odx av (odv) ? Bernardakis; dv added here by F.C.B.; 
ezayour av one Ms. (B). 

1 ad rods F.C.B.: adrods. 

5 MapkeAdos|] most mss. have pdpsos. 

§ gofiopatwr Reiske from 322 pv, infra: cofiatayv or cogt- 
orixay (B). 


cy 





@ Oedipus Tyrannus, 1080. 
» Life of Sulla, chap. xxxiv. (473 p-£); Appian, Civil 
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the adopted child of Fortune, loudly asserting in the 
words of Sophocles’ Oedipus,? 


And Fortune's son I hold myself to be. 


In the Latin tongue he was called Felix,’ but for the 
Greeks he wrote his name thus: Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla Epaphroditus.° And the trophies at my home 
in Chaeroneia and those of the Mithridatie Wars are 
thus inscribed, quite appropriately ; for not ‘‘Night,”’ 
as Menander? has it, but Fortune has the “ greater 
share in Aphrodité.” 

5. Might one, then, after proffering this as asuitable 
introduction, bring on the Romans once more as 
witnesses in behalf of Fortune, on the ground that 
they assigned more to Fortune than to Virtue? At 
least, it was only recently and after many years that 
Scipio Numantinus built a shrine of Virtue in Rome ; 
later Marcellus¢ built what is called the Temple of 
Virtue and Honour‘; and Aemilius Scaurus,? who lived 
in the time of the Cimbrian Wars, built the shrine of 
Mens (Mind) so-called, which might be considered 
a Temple of Reason. For at this time rhetoric, 
sophistry, and argumentation had already found their 
way into the City; and people were beginning to 
Wars, i. 97; Diodorus, xxxviii. 15; Corpus Inseriptionum 
Graecarum, vii. nos. 264, 372, 413 (=Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 
747, 752). ¢ That is, Venustus. 

4 Koch, Com. Att. Frag. iii. 209, Menander, no. 739, or 
Menander, ed. Allinson (in L.C.L.), p. 528: ef. Moralia, 
654 yp; scholia on Theocritus, ii. 10. 

¢ Life of Marcellus, chap. xxviii. (314 c); Livy, 
xxvii. 25, xxix. 11; Valerius Maximus, i. 1. 8; Cicero, 
Verrine Orations, iv. 54 (121); De Natura Deorum, ii. 23 


_ t The following passage is repeated in the ass. with some 
changes infra, 322 c-E, where see the note. 
* Cicero, De .Vatura Deorum, ii. 23 (61). 
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Toadra. ocodias de pexpe Kat vov fepov ovK éorw 
ode owdpootvns 7 peyahorpuxias 7 Kapreplas 7 
eyKparetas: add Th ye Tis Toxns ¢ icpa Aapmpa Kat 
mada, Kal ood TL Tots mpurrous KOT OLE LEVY HEV 
THs mrdhews Depeious yéyove. mp&tos pev yap 
idpvoato Toxns iepov Mdpxcos" “Aykos, 6 Nowa’ 
Buyarpisobs Kal TéTapTos amo ‘Papdrov Baowreds 
yevopevos: Kal wdxa Tov Th Tux Ty avbpetav" 
Tapavepacer,* q mAcioTov ts TO vuKav TUXNS per 
€oTt. TO d€ 77s yuvauKetas Tuyyns KateoKeud- 
gavro mpo Kapiddou® ére Madpxioy KoptoAavov 
émayovra TH moAew OvorAovoKovs dmetpepavro® Sud 
TOY yuvakOv. | mpeoBevodpeva yep. adtat impos 
Tov avépa jLeTa THS pyTpos adrod Kal THs yuva- 
Kos, eCedumdpnoay Kat Karetpydoavro peicacbar 
Ths moAews Kal THY orparudy TOV BapBdpev di - 
ayaryeiy. tore’ Adyerat TO dyahpa Tis Toxns 4 da. 
TO cabrepwbfvat peowny adetvar kal etzety, ‘ datay* 
jee Toews vow, youvaikes doral, kabSpioacbe.” 
Kai pay kal Povptos K <duidos, 6 ore vo KeAriKov 
éoBece mip, Kat Thy ‘Padpnv dytippomov xpuo®d 
KekAysevny dd tod Cvyod Kal THs mAdotuyyos 


1 Mdpxuos Basel ed. of 1542 : Mapxos. 

> 6 Nopa early eds, and some MSS.: dvoya. 

3 rf rUyn THY dvSpeiar Ty TUxnv TH avdpeia in nearly all Mss. 

i mapwvopacev| Tapwrduacay Meziriacus, but see 322 p, 
infra. 

© apd KapiMov Wyttenbach would omit as in 322 5, infra. 

8 drerpéavro] dteatpepar 322 ¥, infra; amrerpitbayro Reiske; 

dzectpésavro Bruhn and some mss. 7 zéz7e] ore HK. Kurtz. 

§ doiw Diony sius Hal. viii. 56; ef. also Life of Coriclanus, 

chap. xxxvii.: dows. 





® Cf. 281 £, supra. 
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magnify such pursuits. But even to this day they 
have no shrine of Wisdom or Prudence or Magna- 
nimity or Constancy or Mcderation. But of Fortune 
there are splendid and ancient shrines,? all but coeval 
with the first foundations of the City. For the first 
to build a temple of Fortune was Ancus Marcius, the 
grandson of Numa?® and king fourth in line from 
Romulus. He, perchance, it was who added the title 
of Fortis to Fortuna® ; for in Fortune Manly Fortitude 
shares most largely in the winning of victory. They 
erected a temple of Fortuna Muliebris¢ before the 
time of Camillus, when, through the offices of their 
women, they had turned back Marcius Coriolanus, 
who was leading the Volsci against the City. Fora 
delegation of women, together with his mother and 
his wife, went to the hero and besought him and 
gained their request that he spare the City and lead 
away the foreign army. It is said that at this time, 
when the statue of Fortune was consecrated, it spoke 
and said, ‘‘ Women of the city, you have dedicated 
me by the holy law of Rome.” 

And it is a fact that Furius Camillus likewise, when 
he had quenched the Gallic conflagration and had 
removed Rome from the balance and scales when her 
price was being weighed in gold,’ founded no shrine 

> Cf. Life of Numa, chap. xsi. (74 B). 

© Contrast Life of Coriolanus, chap. i. (214 8). W. W. 
Goodwin’s suggestion, that Plutarch misunderstood Fors 
Fortuna in an oblique case (¢.g. Fortis Fortunae), is not 
unlikely; see e.g. Tacitus, Annals, ii. 41, where the mistake 
would be easy for a foreigner. 

@ The Women’s Fortune: ef. Life of Coriolanus, chap. 
xxxvii. (231 F ff.); Livy, ii. 40. 12; Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, anee Antiquities, viii. 56. 2; Valerius Maximus, 
1, Saas soe? 

° Cf. Life of Camillus, chap. xxix. (143 £). 
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(319) KaBetrev, ovr edBovdlas ovr’ dvdpetas, dAAa Dyuns 
€ fe \ i ie Les ‘ A \ 
ispvaato Kat KAnéddvos iepov' mapa tiv Kany 
«ge ¢ \ ‘ ~ i AT? iia 
6d0V, 67ov pact mpd Tob ToAguov Maprw Kardcxiw 
Badilovr. vixtrwp dwrvyv yevéoOar KeAevovcav 
bo 4 ‘ / / 
oriyw xpdvw Vadatixdov modenov mpoodéxecbar. 

[rv 8€é apos TO ToTap@ Toxnv “ dopte * 

B kadotow (orep éoriv toxupay q dpuorevTucry 7 
av6peiar), as TO vuRNTUKOY amdvrwy Kpdtos éxou- 
cav. Kal Tov ye vaov* abrijs ev Tots 70 Kaicapos 
7 Srey Karaderpbetor Ki}TroLs @Kodopnoay, 7] myou- 
[evoe Kaeivov edruxia yevéofar péyiotov, ws 
adros euaptupyce. 

6. Ilept dé Vaiov Katcapos 7d€o00nv av «izeiv, 
as bn’ edroxias 707, péyloTos, el pi) TOOT avTos 
ewapTupnoev. érret yap dro Bpevreciov Tlopirajiov 
Sudicenv avy On mp0 pods 7pépas veovdv *lavova- 
plwy, xeysudivos év Tpomrats OvTos, 70 prev aréAayos 
dodards Sderépace, THs Téyns Tov Katpov dzep- 
fenerns> edpwv 8€ rov Topantov abpovv Kai moAdy 

C pev ev yh moAddv 8 ev Oaddrrn peta Tacav dpa 
Tov Suvdpewy Kabelopevov adbtos ddAvyooros wy, TRS 

2 ae , A f ~ > ~ 
pet “Avrwviov kai LaBivov otpartas att@ Bpadv- 
vovons, éToAunoev els aKdTiov puKpov euBds Kal 
Aabav tov te vavKAnpov Kat Tov KuBepyyrny ads 
Twos Oepdmwy dvaylqvat. oxdAnpds 5é mpos To 
1 fepov F.C.B. (from vewv in the Life of Camillus, chap. xxx.)3 
édos or &n Reiske: éxe?. 
* Katduxiw as elsewhere Xylander: Kai dexic. 


3 géprw Reiske: qv doprixay. 
4 zov ye vaov Stephanus: 76 yervatoy. 





* Perhaps an attempted translation of Aius Locutius; ef. 
Livy, v. 32.6; 50.5; Life of Camillus, chap. xxx. 
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of Good Counsel or of Valour, but a shrine of Report 
and Rumour? by New Street, where, as they assert, 
before the war there came to Marcus Caedicius, as he 
was walking by night, a voice which told him to 
expect in a short time a Gallic war. 

‘The Fortune whose temple is by the river they call 
Fortis,» that is, strong or valiant or manly, as having 
the power to conquer everything. And her temple 
they have built in the Gardens bequeathed by Caesar 
to the People,’ since they believed that he also 
reached his most exalted position through good 
fortune, as he himself has testified. 

6. Yet I should hesitate to say of Gaius Caesar 
that he was raised to his most exalted position by 
good fortune, if he had not himself testified to this. 
For when on the fourth day of January he put out 
from Brundisium in pursuit of Pompey,? though it 
was the time of the winter solstice, yet he crossed the 
sea in safety; for Fortune postponed the season. 
But when he found that Pompey had a compact and 
numerous army on land and a large fleet on the sea, 
and was well entrenched with all his forces, while he 
himself had a force many times smaller, and since his 
army with Antony and Sabinus was slow in coming, 
he had the courage to go on board a small boat and 
put out to sea in the guise of a servant, unrecognized 
by the captain and the pilot.¢@ But there was a violent 


xxx. (144 c-p); Aulus Gellius, xvi. 17; Cicero, De Divina- 
tione, i. 45 (101); ii. 32 (69). 

> See note ¢ on p. 337. 

¢ os Suetonius, Divus Julius, 83; Dio Cassius, xliv. 


“a Gy. Luean, Pharsalia, v. 406 ff. 
¢ Cf. Moralia, 206 c-p, and note 6 in L.C.L. Vol. III. 
p- 226. 
oo 
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peda Tob ToTamod yevomevns avryeraBdoews Kal 
KAvSwvos taxvpod,’ petaBadrAduevov spa@v Tov Ku- 
Bepynrny adetrev aro tis Kepadjs TO twariov, Kal 
> if S. , CO Be “ce a rd i 
avadetEas é€avtov, “ tO,” edn, “ yervate, ToAa Kal 


D d€6.8. pundév, ad emididov tH Téyn ta toria 


a £ 4.4 lol , o ras i "4 
kal d€xou To mvedp.a, mrorevwv oT Kaicapa pépecs 
kal tHV Kaicapos Tuynv.” ottws éerémeroro THv 
Tiynyv adt@ ovprdeiv, cuvarodypetv, avoTpareve- 
ala, avotparnyetv, as epyov wv yadrvyv pev 
emttagat Baddtrn, Gépos Sé yeup@ve, TaXos O€ Tots 
Bpadurdrous, aAkiy 8€ Tots abvporarous, TO dé TOvU- 
Tw dmaTore pov, puyyy Tlopanicn . Kal TroAepatep 
Sevoxroviay, t iva Kat Ilouayos méon Kat Katcap 
poy puavd A. 

Ti ae ¢ , \ er a Sear’ 

7. Te d€; 6 rovTov pev vids, mp@tos 8 avayo- 
ai ,7 \ Le fi , ‘ be 
pevleis LeBaoros dpéas dé rérTapa Kal mevriKovTa 
érn, ovK avTos exméumwv Tov Ovyarpioody emi 
otpatelav evEaTo Tots Yeots avdpeiav pev adr@ Sob- 

A SS , a 6 A x II , “T va 
vat THV LkiTiwvos, evvorav b€ THV ILopaniov, Toxnv 
de TV avToo; «abarep epyw peyadep Snpuwoup- 
yor énvyparsas éaur® THY Tony, ATs adrov emt- 
Ocioa Kixépwve kat Aenidw kat Idvoq? cai ‘Iptiw 
Kat Mdpxw ’Avtwviw, tats exeivwy aproteiats Kal 
Xepot Kal vikais Kat orddo.s Kal mod€uous* Kal 
oTpatoTrédots yevdpevov mp@Tov els visos dpaca 
Kal kataBadotoa tovtovs, 6 av aveBn, pdvov 

1 oxdypas . . . daxvpod} several attempts have been made 
to emend these two lines, but a comparison with other 
accounts will show that the text is sound. 

* TIdvog the usual form elsewhere: macaq. 

3 Mapxw ’Avtwriw Basel ed. of 1542: dvtwriw Kai pdpKe. 

4 xat woAguos} not in most mss. 
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commotion where heavy surge from without en- 
countered the current of the river, and Caesar, seeing 
the pilot changing his course, removed the cloak 
from his head and, revealing himself, said, ‘“‘ Go on, 
good sir, be brave and fear nothing! But entrust 
your sails to Fortune? and receive her breeze, 
confident because you bear Caesar and Caesar’s 
Fortune.” Thus firmly was he convinced that 
Fortune accompanied him on his voyages, his travels, 
his campaigns, his commands ; Fortune's task it was 
to enjoin calm upon the sea,summer weather upon the 
winter-time,? speed upon the slowest of men, courage 
upon the most dispirited, and (more unbelievable 
than these) to enjoin flight upon Pompey, and upon 
Ptolemy the murder of his guest, that Pompey should 
fall and Caesar should escape the stain of his blood. 

7. What then? Caesar’s son, who was the first to 
be styled Augustus, and who ruled for fifty-four years, 
when he was sending forth his grandson to war, did 
he not pray to the gods to bestow upon the young 
man the courage of Scipio, the popularity of Pompey, 
and his own Fortune,° thus recording Fortune as the 
creator of himself, quite as though he were inseribing 
the artist’s name on a great monument?@ For it 
was Fortune that imposed him upon Cicero, Lepidus, 
Pansa, Hirtius, and Mark Antony, and by their 
displays of valour, their deeds, victories, fleets, wars, 
armies, raised him on high to be the first of Roman 
citizens ; and she cast down these men, through 
whom he had mounted, and left him to rule alone. 

2 Cf. the metaphor of Tacitus, Historiae, i. 52 “ panderet 
modo sinum et venienti Fortunae occurreret.” 

® As above, 319 8: ‘‘ Fortune postponed the season.” 

© Cf. Moralia, 207 ¥. 

4 Cf. Classical Review, xxv. 15. 
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, im f ‘ > , vn la ‘ 
Kkarédumev. exeivs yap emodureveto Kixdpwv Kat 
t 2 , Suita? 1 ee vo 
Aémtbos éotpatnyet Kat Ildvoas' évica kat “Ipreos 
” V2 f a > ‘ \ \ 
emumre Kat Avrovios Upper. eye yap Kal Kreo- 
mdrpay THs TUXNS” Kaisapos rtOnpr, mept Wy ws 
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iv # jeovos Kaioap. Acyerat dé ToAAfs olKELd- 
THTOS avTOIs wad auvnetas Umapxavons 7 ToMAdKes 
oxodalovrwy ets matduay opatpas fn KUBov 1 v7) 
Ata Opeppdreov aidrns, ciov opruywr, dAeKTpud- 
vv, Ge VEKCOBEVOV “Aprasveov dmaANarrecbae- Kat 
c7wa TOY wept adroy emt parteia® ceuvuvopevov 
vi / ‘ a oF w 
moAAdKts mappnoralesbar Kat vovberetv, “wd dv- 
Opwre, Ti Gor mpayyua pos TobToy E€aTt TOV veavi- 
Pe Cat 2 , , > 
oxov; ety’ adbrov: évdokdrepos ef, mpeaBUtepos <i, 
dpxyets mAcdver, evyiPAnkas modAduots, epurerpia 
iN : 3 > ¢ 4 , \ , = 
Suadépers: GAN’ 6 ods Sal~wy Tov TovTov doBetrar: 
Kal 7 TOXN cov «al? cour ay | €ort peyddn KoANaKevet 
dé THY TouTov" eav p17) wakpay 7s," olyjoerat peTa- 
Ages T™pos airov.”” 
A > A ~ t t 
. 7AAAa yap at ev ard TOY papripwy mores 
Tocabrat TH Toxy, Tapeor. det be kat Tas amo 
TOV mpayparov avr&v elodyew, apy 708 Adyou 
THY apxny Tis 7 mOAews AaBévras. ev0ds obv rls obi 
av €lzot mpos Thy ‘Pwpvdov yeveow Kal owrnplav 
Kal tpodiy Kat avénow thy péev Tdynv vroBoAas® 
‘ > 9 \ 6 2 t 
katatebelobar tiv O° ~Aperny® eEwxodounKevar; 


1 TIdvoas the usual form elsewhere : zaacas. 

2 ris téxns H. Richards: 17 t¥yxn or thy tHXHY. 

3 wavreia| wavretais in most Mss. 

4 As] ins Hartman. 

5 YmoBodAas Meziriacus: dmepBodds. 

_ ° aHy pev Toxny . . . THY 8 *Aperi Meziriacus and Reiske: 
dperis wev . . . THY dé THXNY. 
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It was, in fact, for him that Cicero governed the State, 
that Lepidus commanded armies, that Pansa con- 
quered, that Hirtius fell, that Antony played the 
wanton. For I reckon even Cleopatra as a part of 
Caesar’s Fortune, on whom, as on a reef, even so 
great a commander as Antony was wrecked and 
crushed that Caesar might rule alone. The tale? 
is told of Caesar and Antony that, when there 
was much familiarity and intimacy between them, 
they often devoted their leisure to a game of 
ball or dice or even to fights of pet birds, such as 
quails or cocks; and Antony always retired from 
the field defeated. It is further related? that one 
of his friends, who prided himself on his know- 
ledge of divination, was often wont to speak freely 
to him and admonish him, “‘ Sir, what business have 
you with this youth? Avoid him! Your repute 
is greater, you are older, you govern more men, 
you have fought in wars, you excel in experience ; 
but your Guardian Spirit fears this man’s Spirit. 
Your Fortune is mighty by herself, but abases herself 
before his. Unless you keep far away from him, 
your Fortune will depart and go over to him!” 

8. But enough! For such important testimonies 
from her witnesses has Fortune to support her. But 
we must also introduce the testimony of the very 
events of history, taking as the beginning of our 
account the beginning of Rome. ‘To begin with, 
who would not at once declare touching the birth, 
the preservation, the nurture, the development of 
Romulus, that Fortune laid the foundations, and 
that Virtue finished the building? In the first place, 


2 Cf. Life of Antony, xxxiii. (930 p-£). 
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TéKVwOW abrav Tov eviBpucapeveov" Kal KTLGdvT@ 
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pLevov arpeKh avvodov mpos ceAnvyv, wep? 6 "Apy 

C beds ay TH LABia Bunt ow Arde. Tav7o a 
owruxely 7H ‘Pwptrw Kat TEplL THY perdoracw 
adray TOD Biov- Aéyouat yap exAetmovros TOD  WAtov 

jdavicbar vobvars Kampativats, Nv axpt viv juépav 
eae éopratovaw. 

"Eecta yevynbévras adrous, Tob Tupdvvov TatTov- 
Tos* avedety, mapéhaBe Kata TUYHY ov | BaépBapos ove’ 
dypvos dampers, eAejuwr S€ Ts Kal pirdvOpwros, 
ware py Kretvat GAG Too motapod Tes jv dx8n 
yAoep@ Acyuare mpockAvlovaa Kal meproualopevy 
xOapahois Sévopeow: evrabda KatéOnke Ta Bpedy 
m7Anotov epweod Twos, ov povpuvau evopacov. 

D eira Aveawa pev veordKos omapydca Kal mAnp- 
pupotoa Tovs pactods ydAaKktt, THY oKpYw 


* endpuaapeven] (Spucapeveny Emperius. 

z drep F.C.B. (€worep Pohlenz): wazep. 

3 +drrovros F.C.B. (as there is some word of ordering in 
most of the other accounts); ¢nrodyros Reiske; agvodvros 
S. A. Naber: airoivros. 

« Cf. Life of Romulus, chaps. iii.-iv. (19 c-F); and 268 ry, 
278 c, supra. 

> Cf. Life of Romulus, chap. xxvii. (84 2); Life of 
Camillus, xxxiii. (146 p). 
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then, it appears that the circumstances surrounding 
the origin and the birth of the very founders and 
builders of Rome were of a marvellous good fortune.? 
Yor their mother is said to have consorted with a god ; 
and even as they relate that Heracles was conceived 
during a long night (for the day was retarded in 
contrariety to nature, and the sun delayed), so 
regarding the generation and conception of Romulus 
they record that the sun was eclipsed and came into 
exact conjunction with the moon at the time when 
Mars, a god, consorted with the mortal Silvia.2 And 
this same thing, they say, happened to Romulus also 
at the very time of his translation from this life ; for 
they relate that he disappeared during an eclipse of 
the sun on the Capratine Nones,° on which day, even 
to the present time, they hold high festival. 

Later, when the children were born and the despot 
gave orders to do away with them, by the decree 
of Fortune no barbarous or savage servant but a 
compassionate and humane man received them, with 
the result that he did not kill them ; but there was a 
margin of the river, bordering upon a green meadow,? 
shaded round about with lowly shrubs ; and here the 
servant deposited the infants near a certain wild 
fig-tree, to which people later gave the name 
Ruminalis.@ Then a she-wolf, that had newly 
whelped, with her dugs distended and overflowing 
with milk because her young had perished, being 


¢ July 7th; ef. Life of Romulus, chap. xxix. (36 c); Life 
of Numa, chap. ii. (60 c); Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv. 
552-553 ; Varro, De Lingua Latina, vi. 18. 

@ Perhaps Plutarch is attempting to give a version of 
super ripas Tiberis effusus lenibus stagnis ... in prowima 
alluvie of Livy, i. 4. 

* Cf. 278 c, supra. 
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b) ~ 
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°-E 50 , iA ‘ re ~ 
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1 gd7H] adtH Wyttenbach. 

2 wepeaorerse LBernardakis: wepeéearnfe or mepientvte in 
most Mss. 3 ad7@ Helmbold: adrov. 

4 re added by Wyttenbach. 


5 wapiopata} yvwpioa in the Aldine ed., but the plural is 
not unusual in this meaning. 
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herself in great need of relief, circled around @ the 
infants and then gave them suck, thus ridding herself 
of the pain caused by the milk as if it had been a 
second birth-pang. Anda bird sacred to Mars, which 
they call the woodpecker, visited them and, perching 
near on tiptoe, would, with its claw, open the mouth 
of each child in turn and place therein a morsel, 
sharing with them a portion of its own food. Where- 
fore they named this wild fig-tree Ruminalis, from the 
teat (ruma) which the wolf offered to the children as 
she crouched beside the tree. And for a long time 
the people who dwelt near this place preserved the 
custom of never exposing any of the new-born infants, 
but they acknowledged and reared them all, in 
honour of Romulus’s experience and the similarity of 
the childrens’ case with his. 

And, in truth, the fact that they were not dis- 
covered while they were being reared and educated 
in Gabii, and that it was unknown that they were 
the sons of Silvia and the grandchildren of king 
Numitor surely appears to have been a furtive and 
shrewd device of Fortune, so that they might not, 
because of their lineage, be put to death before 
performing their tasks, but that they might in their 
very successes be discovered, by bringing to notice 
their noble qualities as tokens by which to recognize 
their high birth. 

At this point there occurs to me the remark of a 
great and prudent general, Themistocles,? which was 
made to certain of the generals who came into favour 
at Athens after him and felt that they deserved to be 
rated above him. He said that the Day-After con- 

2 Cf. cursum flevisse of Livy, i. 4. 
> Cf. 270 B, supra, and the note. 
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B pev 87) peyiorov ev qavrt, pdAvora 8 ev iopvcer Kai 
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9. Kai pv tiv ye Nowa Baoretav moAvypoviw- 

1 


ayopai Xylander and some mss.: dyopa. 
2 Bornpixat Bernardakis: Borijpat (Boripes) Kat. 





« Cf. the Pythagorean dpx7 pev roe quwcv mavtds (Iam- 
blichus, Life of Pythagoras, 162), 
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tended with the Feast-Day, saying that the Feast- 
Day was full of w earying tasks and labours, but on the 
Day-After men enjoyed in quiet all things that had 
been made ready. Then the Ieast-Day said, “ What 
you say is true ; but if I had not been, where would 
you be?” “ And so,” said Themicredee! ait lehad 
not been at the time of the Persian Wars, what 
benefit would now come from you?” And this, 
methinks, is what Fortune says to the Virtue of 
Romulus : ‘‘ Brilliant and mighty are vour deeds, and 
in very truth you have proved y ourself to be divine in 
blood and birth. But do you observe how far you 
fallbehind me? For if, at the time of his birth, I had 
not accompanied him ina helpful and humane guise, 
but had deserted and abandoned the infants, how 
could you have come into being and whence had you 
derived such lustre ? If on that occasion there had 
not come to them a female beast swollen with the 
abundance and the burden of her milk, and in need of 
some creature to be fed rather than of something to 
yield her sustenance, but if instead there had come 
some utterly savage and ravening creature, would not 
even now these fair palaces and temples, theatres, 
promenades, fora, and public buildings be herdsmen’s 
huts and folds of shepherds who paid homage to some 
man of Alba or Etruria or Latium as their lord?” 
The beginning, as every one knows, is of supreme 
importance in everything,® and particularly in the 
founding and building of a city ; and this Fortune 
provided, since she had preserved and protected the 
founder. For Virtue made Romulus great, but 
Fortune watched over him until be became great. 

9. And in truth, it is generally agreed that a 
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1 Grodepov Reiske and some Mss.: Kal dméAcpov. 





@ Cf. Life of Nwma, chap. iv. (61 F ff.); Livy, i. 19. 5, 
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marvellous good Fortune guided the reign of Numa 
which endured for so many years.” For the tale that a 
certain Egeria, a dryad and a wise divinity, consorted 
in love with the man, and helped him in instituting 
and shaping the government of his State,® is perhaps 
somewhat fabulous. For other mortals who are said 
to have attained divine marriages and to have been 
beloved of goddesses, men like Peleus and Anchises, 
Orion and Emathion, by no means lived through their 
lives ina satisfactory, or even painless, manner. On 
the contrary, it appears likely that Numa had Good 
Fortune as his true wife, counsellor, and colleague ; 
and she took the city in charge when it was being 
carried hither and yon amid the enmity and fierceness 
of bordering tribes and neighbours, as in the midst of 
turbulent billows of a troubled sea and was inflamed 
by countless str uggles and dissensions ; and she calmed 
those opposing passions and jealoustes as though they 
had been but gusts of wind. Even as they relate 
that the sea, when it has received the brood of 
haleyons in the stormy season, keeps them safe and 
assists in their nurture, even such a calm in the affairs 
of Rome, free from war or pestilence or danger or 
terror, Fortune caused to overspread and surround 
the city, and thus afforded the opportunity to a newly 
settled and sorely shaken people to take root and to 
establish their city on a firm foundation where it might 
grow in quiet, securely and unhindered. Itis as witha 
merchantman or a trireme, which is constructed by 
blows and with great violence, and is buffeted by 
hammers and nails, bolts and saws and axes, and, when 
it is completed, it must remain at rest and grow firm for 
Oi, ots) Ovide Metamorphoses, xv. 487; Fasti, ili. 261 ff. ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, ei HO diy, 
» Cf. Life of Numa, chap. iv. (62 4). 
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* €axe] Emeoxe in nearly all Mss. azécye might be read. 
* Mourihos Xvlander: pee. 


3 Tedeoivos, ws Basel ed. of 1542: 7 teAeatvos 6s. 
4 § €ouxe] dé, ws ore in some Mss. (6€ mws Reiske). 





@ {s this a reminiscence of Plato, Timaeus, 81 8; or of 
Polybius, i. 38. 5 ? 
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a suitable period of time until its bonds hold tight and 
its fastenings have acquired affinity; but if it be 
launched while its joinings are still damp and slippery, 
these will all be loosened when they are racked by the 
waves, and will admit the sea. Even so the first 
ruler and artificer of Rome, in organizing the city 
from rustics and shepherds, as though building up 
from a stout keel,* took upon himself no few labours, 
nor of slight moment were the wars and dangers that 
he withstood in warding off, of necessity, those who 
opposed the creation and foundation of Rome. 

But he who was the second to take over the State 
gained time by good fortune to consolidate and make 
assured the enlargement of Rome ; for much peace did 
he secure for her and much quiet. But if at that time 
a Porsenna had pressed hard upon the city and had 
erected an Etruscan stockade and a camp beside the 
new walls which were still moist and unstable, or if 
from the Marsi had come some rebellious chief filled 
with warlike frenzy, or some Lucanian, incited by 
envy and love of strife, a man contentious and war- 
like, as later was Mutilus or the bold Silo ® or Sulla’s 
last antagonist, Telesinus,® arming all Italy at one 
preconcerted signal, as it were—if one of these had 
sounded his trumpets round about Numa, the lover of 
wisdom, while he was sacrificing and praying, the 
early beginnings of the City would not have been 
abletoholdout against such a mighty surge and billow, 
nor would they ever have increased to such a goodly 
and numerous people. But as it is, it seems likely 
that the peace of Numa’s reign wasa provision toequip 


» Cf. Life of Marius, chap. xxxiii. (424 p). 
© Life of Sulla, chap. xxix. (470 pv); Compar. of Lysander 
and Sulla, iv. (477 F). 
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1 avAnv Xylander: tvyqv. 
2 MadAov added by Xylander from Life of Numa, chap. xx. 
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them for their subsequent wars, and that the people, 
like an athlete, having, during a period of forty-three 
years following the contests of Romulus’s time, trained 
themselves in quiet and made their strength staunch 
enough to cope in battle with those who later arrayed 
themselves against them. For they relate that no 
famine nor pestilence nor failure of crops nor any un- 
seasonable occurrence in eithersummer or winter vexed 
Rome during that time, as if it were not wise human 
counsel, but divine Fortune that was Rome’s guardian 
during those crucial days. Therefore at that time the 
double door of Janus’s * temple was shut, which the 
Romans call the Portal of War; for it is open when there 
is war, but closed when peace has beenmade. But after 
Numa died it was opened, since the war with the 
Albans had broken out. ‘Then countless other wars 
followed in continuous succession until again, after 
four hundred and eighty years, it was closed in the 
peace following the Punic War, when Gaius Atilius 
and Titus Manlius were consuls.? After this year it 
was again opened and the wars continued until 
Caesar’s victory at Actium.® Then the arms of Rome 
were idle for a time, but not for long ; for the tumults 
caused by the Cantabri and Gaul, breaking forth at 
the same time with the Germans, disturbed the peace. 
These facts are added to the record as proofs of 
Numa’s good fortune. 

10. And even the kings who succeeded Numa 
honoured Fortune as the head and foster-parent of 

2° Cf. Life of Numa, chap. xx. (73 A); ivygi: 19) 2-7; 
Pliny, Natural History, xxxiv. 7. 33; Suetonius, indsiis 


“ In 235 p.c. after the First Punic War; references may 
be found in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Lincyel. xiv. 1207. 
CO Inr Siac. 
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1 After xara IivSapor the mss. have the following passage, 
which seems to be repeated from 318 p-F, supra. Its excision 
was first suggested by Wyttenbach, although others had 
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2 Cf. Pausanias, iv. 30. 6. 

» Tt is possible that in the mss. the next section, which 
interrupts the historical sequence, is a copyist’s error, being 
perhaps copied from an earlier page of the archetype (sc. 
318 p-F, supra) with some slight additions, changes, and 
omissions by later copyists. Another theory, however, is 
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Rome and, as Pindar @ has it, truly the “ Prop of the 
State.” ® And Servius Tullius, the man who of all 
the kings most increased the power of his people, and 
introduced a well-regulated government and im- 
posed order upon both the holding of elections and 
military procedure, and became the first censor and 
overseer of the lives and decorum of the citizens, 
and held the highest repute for courage and wisdom, 
of his own initiative attached himself to Fortune 
and bound his sovereignty fast to her, with the result 
that it was even thought that Fortune consorted with 
him, descending into his chamber through a certain 


possible: the section before us appeared in Plutarch’s first 
sketch of the essay, and was later modified and completed 
in chap. v. (supra); Plutarch did not himself publish the 
essay, but after his death the first editor neglected to cancel 
the present passage (Bruhn and Stegmann.) A translation 
follows : 

“One may consider the matter thus: there is in Rome an 
honoured shrine of Virtue which they themselves call the 
shrine of Virtus; but it was built late and after a consider- 
able lapse of time by Marcellus, who captured Syracuse. 
There is also a shrine of Reason, or verily of Good Counsel, 
which they call Mens (Mind); but this also was dedicated 
by Aemilius Scaurus, who lived in the era of the Cimbrian 
Wars, at which time rhetoric and sophistry and Greek 
argumentation had already found their way into the City. 
But even now they have no temple of Wisdom or Prudence 
or Constancy or Magnanimity. But of Fortune there are 
very many ancient and splendid temples built with every 
honour, one might say, and interspersed throughout the 
most conspicuous districts and localities of the City. The 
shrine of the Men’s Fortune was built by Ancus Marcius, 
the fourth king, and so named because Fortune has the 
largest share with Manly Fortitude for winning the victory. 
And again, that the shrine of the Women’s Fortune was 
dedicated by the women who turned back Marcius Corio- 
lanus when he was leading enemies against Rome, there is no 
one who does not know.” 
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1 jv F.C.B. (seems to be demanded by 273 8): 6. 
2 MevéareAAav Hatzidakis: daweoréAdav. 
3 Movexdécav Basel ed. of 1542: povorxdcar. 
4 cal added by Hutten. 
5 AloxvAas Meziriacus: aByoxvpats. 
8 edéAmédos Xylander: eddAmdos 7} ws €Azidos. 
7 émraAapiov| éemitaAaciov Bernardakis. 
8 § 6Xov] dé 70 GAov in Demosthenes Mss. 
9 auzot F.C.B.: adrod. 
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window which they now call the Porta Fenestella.* 
Ife, accordingly, built on the Capitoline a temple of 
Yortune which is now called the Temple of Fortuna 
Primigenia® (which one might translate as “ First- 
Born”) and the Temple of Fortuna Obsequens,? 
which some think means “ obedient’ and others 
“ gracious.” However, I prefer to abandon the Latin 
nomenclature, and shall endeavour to enumerate 
in Greek the different functions of the shrines of 
Fortune. There is, in fact, a shrine of Private Fortune 
on the Palatine, and the shrine of the Fowler’s 
Fortune which, even though it be a ridiculous name, 
yet gives reason for reflexion on metaphorical 
grounds, as if she attracted far-away objects and held 
them fast when they come into contact with her. 
Beside the Mossy Spring, as it is called, there is even 
yet a temple of Virgin Fortune ; and on the Esquiline 
a shrine of Regardful® Fortune. In the Angiportus 
Longus there is an altar of Fortune of Good Hope ; 
and there is also beside the altar of Venus of the 
Basket a shrine of the Men’s Fortune. And there 
are countless other honours and appellations of 
Fortune, the greater part of which Servius instituted ; 
for he knew that “ Fortune is of great moment, or 
rather, she is everything in human affairs,” @ and par- 
ticularly since he himself, through good fortune, had 
been promoted from the family of a captive enemy 
to the kingship. For, when the town of Corniculum 


@ Cf. 273 B, supra. 

® Cf. 281 © and 289 B-c, supra; Cicero, De Legibus, 
ii. 11. 28; Livy, xxix. 36. 8, xxxiv. 53. 5. 

© With this and the following passage 281 D-F, supra, 
should be carefully compared. 

@ Ts this meant to be a translation of Redux ? 

* A literal quotation from Demosthenes, Olynthiac ii. 
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4 Kedady oédas aotparh mapaTAjoov amjotpaiper. 
ot de wept ’Avriav ody ovTw A€yovaw, adda TuxEiv 
pev 7@ Lepoviw tiv yuvatka Teyaviavt OvycKov- 
oav, abrov O€ THs pnTpdos Tmapovons eis Umvov eK 
- A id > ~ ‘ , 
Svobupias Kai AdTNS ATOKA AVAL Kal KabedSovTos 
adtob tats yuvaély off var TO mpocwmov adrot 
D mupi meptiAapmdomevov: Omep Hv paptuplov avT@ THs 
€k Tupos yeveoews, onjpeetov o€ xpyorov ent Thy 
ampooddoKnrov iyepLoviav, Hs eTvxe peta THY Tap- 


2 


1 ’Oxpyata| ’Oxproia in Dionysius Hal. 

2 TavaxvaAdtde Basel ed. of 1542, and here and elsewhere 
sometimes in mss.: tapxvaAAlde. 

3 voor Ki. Capps: 8 obv. 

4 Teyaviay Basel ed. of 1542: yeraviar. 
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was taken by the Romans, a captive maiden Ocrisia," 
whose fortune could not obscure either her beauty or 
her character, was given to bea slave to Tanaquil, the 
wife of king Tarquin ; and a certain dependent, one 
of those whom the Romans call clientes, had her to wife; 
from these parents Servius was born. Others deny 
this, but assert that Ocrisia was a maiden who took 
the first-fruits and the libations on all occasions from 
the royal table and brought them to the hearth ; and 
once on a time when she chanced, as usual, to be 
casting the offerings upon the fire, suddenly, as the 
flames died down, the member of a man rose up out 
of the hearth ; and this the girl, greatly frightened, 
told to Tanaquil only. Now Tanaquil was an intelli- 
gent and understanding woman, and she decked the 
maiden in garments such as become a bride, and shut 
her up in the room with the apparition, for she judged 
it to be of a divine nature. Some declare that this love 
was manifested by the Lar of the house, others that 
it was by Vulcan. At any rate, it resulted in the birth 
of Servius, and, while he was still a child, his head 
shone with a radiance very like the gleam of lightning. 
But Antias® and his school say not so, but relate that 
when Servius’s wife Gegania lay dying, in the presence 
of his mother he fell into a sleep from dejection and 
grief; and as he slept, his face was seen by the 
women to be surrounded by the gleam of fire. This 
was a token of his birth from fire and an excellent 
sign pointing to his unexpected accession to the king- 
ship, which he gained after the death of Tarquin, by 
@ Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, 
iv. 1; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 627 ff.; Livy, i. 39; Pliny, Natural 
History, xxxvi. 27. 204. 
a Peter, Frag. Hist. Rom. p. 154, Valerius Antias, Frag. 
1 
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mavratact Ths Téyns, qv €AaBé re p71) mpoadoKnjoas 
Kat p7 Bovdduevos Suehdrakev. 

2 Ei o i, ~ 4 oa / 
AdAN’ wa ph Sox@pev womep eis tdomov 
dyoupov TOV maNarov xpovov ex TO Aapmpav Kal 
evapyav TeKpmptasy pevyew Kal Uroxepet, pepe TovS 
Baoudcis édoavres em Tas yrepiwraras mpakers 
Kal Tovs emupaveotarous TroAepous TOV Adyov pETa- 
ud by e AX +N . 23 5 / > 3 
yaywpev, ev® ois moAAnv ToApav Kal avdpeiay eivac 
als@ Te a ive dperas Sopysayou, 
? 
wos por Tuud8eos, tis ovK dv opodoyraerev ; 7 é 
evpova TeV Tpayparov Kal TO pobiov ris ets 
Tooadrny SUvapuy kal avfgow opps, od xepolv 
avOpamwv obd’ Oppais mpoxwpodcav* Tyyepoviay 
feta be Tom Kal mvevpare Téyns émTaxvvo- 
pevny, * émdetkvurae rots opbds Roytlopeévors. Tpd- 
Tava Tpomatots emaviarara Kal OptapBor OprapBors 
amavt@ot, Kal 70 mparov aiua tév OmAwy €rt 
Deppov amokdulerar tH Sevtépw KatadapBave- 
1 mpobécba I'.C.B.; pu) mpoéobar Xylander: zpocéobat. 
2 rodtretav early edd.: mopmeiav, mopnqv. 
3 év and «iva: added by F.C.B. 
“ mpoxewpotoav Reiske, confirmed by some Mss.: mpoo- 


Xwpovaar. 
5 émirayuvonevny Reiske and one late ms.: émitayuvopevys. 
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the zealous assistance of Tanaquil.? Inasmuch as he 
of all kings is thought to have been naturally the 
least suited to monarchy and the least desirous of it, 
he who was minded to resign the kingship,’ but was 
prevented from doing so ; for it appears that Tanaquil 
on her death-bed made him swear that he would 
remain in power and would ever set before him 
the ancestral Roman form of government. Thus to 
Fortune wholly belongs the kingship of Servius, which 
he received contrary to his expectations and retained 
against his will. 

11. That we may not, however, appear to be 
retreating and withdrawing from illuminating and 
perspicuous testimonials into the dim past, as into a 
place of darkness, let us now leave the kings and 
transfer our discourse to the most notable deeds 
and the most celebrated wars. And in these wars, 
who would not acknowledge that much daring and 
courage was needed and also, as ‘Timotheiis® has it, 


Shame, the helpmate of warring Valour? 


Yet the smooth flow of events and the impelling 
swiftness of Rome’s progress to so high a pinnacle of 
power and expansion demonstrates to all who reason 
aright that the progress of Rome’s sovereignty was 
not brought about by the handiwork and urging of 
human beings, but was speeded on its way by divine 
escort and the fair wind of Fortune. Trophy upon 
trophy arises, triumph meets triumph, and the first 
blood, while still warm on their arms, is overtaken 
and washed away by a second flood. They count 
> Of. Livy, i. 48.9; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman 
Antiquities, iv. 40. 3. 
¢ From the Persians: Frag. 14, ed. Wilamowitz; cf. 
Moralia, 32 p, and Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, iii. p. 307. 
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\ 2 t , a a > 7 3 
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~ > a ie - fe \ 2 
Ths ~ArAavrikis Kateotpéato Oaddrrys: tovs 6 
-AdBavav Baoirets SiwKxopevovs wept? 7d Kadomov 
médayos CoTnoe. Tabra mdvrTa KaTwpIwoe Snuoota 
TUN Xpwpevos, <i” dd THs (dias dverpaTy polpas. 
B ‘O 8€ “Pwpatwr péyas Saluwy odk édipepos 
mvevtoas ode Katpov dkpdoas Bpaydy ws 6 Maxe- 
Sdvenv,® odd€ yepoatos pdvov ws 6 Aaxdvwv odd 
a f e | aan tj 3Q2 3 X \ e ec 
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1 zpocopilopevars Emperius: mpoocoppilopevas. 


2 @Didtamos . . . Maxedoviav Basel ed. of 1542: didemmov 
2... paKedovia. 3 dvexoev Reiske: améxoypev. 
a “Bidvesv] dwav Kronenberg. 5 wept Reiske: ézl. 


6 Maxedovwy Bernardakis: paxedwr. 
7 Kapyndoviwy Bernardakis; ®wxéwy S. A. Naber: Kodo- 


dwrviwr. 
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their victories, not by the multitude of corpses and 
spoils, but by captive kingdoms, by nations enslaved, 
by islands and continents added to their mighty 
realm. In one battle Philip lost Macedonia, with one 
stroke Antiochus was forced to withdraw from Asia, 
by one defeat the Carthaginians lost Africa. One 
man? in the swift onset of one campaign added to 
the Roman dominion Armenia, Pontus, the Euxine, 
Syria, Arabia, the Albanians, the Iberians, and all the 
territory to the Caucasus and the Hyrcanians ; thrice 
did the Ocean which encircles the inhabited world 
see him victorious, for in Africa he drove back the 
Numidians® to the strands of the southern sea; even 
as far as the Atlantic Ocean, he subdued Iberia,* 
which had joined in the distemper of Sertorius ; 
the kings of the Albanians were pursued until he 
brought them to a halt near the Caspian Sea.? 
All these successes he won through enjoying the 
Fortune of the Roman commonwealth ; then he was 
overthrown by his own fate. 

But the great Guardian Spirit of Rome sent a 
favouring breeze, not for one day, nor at its height for 
a brief ae only, like the Kincedonian, nor but a land 
breeze, like the Spartan, nor but a sea breeze, like the 
Athenian, nor late to rise, like the Persian, nor quick 
to cease, like the Carthaginian ¢ ; but this Spirit, 
from its first creation, grew in aaa bys sin might, and 


* Cf. Life of Pompey, chap. xlv. (642 ©); Housman 
on Manilius iv. 52. 

> Cf. Life of Pompey, chap. xii. (624 r). 

© Ibid. chaps. xviii.-xxi. (627 p-629 c). 

« Tbid, chap. xxxv. (637 F). 

« “Carthaginian” is an emcadation, the mss. having ‘* Colo- 
phonians ” (cf. Thucydides, iii. 37). Almost any reasonable 
guess might serve as well. 
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thy “IraAiav. 81a Todrov® ’Avrioyos per noxod€tro 
moAenovpevov Dirdimzov, Didtamos bé KwduvevovTos 
*Avridyou mpontrnpevos émumte: Mibpidarny 8é, 
tod Mapotxot zoAduov tiv ‘Péyny éeniddéyovtos, 
ot Lapyarixot Kat Bacrapyicot moXeuou Karetyov: 

D Trypavny S€ McOpiSarov Aaprpod jev dvros brdvovg 
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12. Té 8 odyxi Kal mepl Tas peyloras ouppopas 
wpov thy woAdw % Tyn; Kedrav peev Tept TO 
Bowen HAvwov orpatomedevorvtwy Kal ToALopKoUVTWwY 
THY akpoTrodw, 

votaov avd aTpatov poe Kakyv, dA€KovTO dé 

Aaot: 
Thy dé vuKtepwny epodov adray, AcAnfdrav Taveras 


2 dvcperetars] éyOpas or ypetucs in other Mss. 
2 zobrov Reiske and Wyttenhach, and confirmed by a few 
MSS. $ TOUTO. 


« Cf. Life of Marius, chap. xv. (414 B). 
> Cf. Life of Flamininus, chap. ix. (374 b); it is interest- 
ing to find a critical modern historian interpreting these events 
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in polity together with the City, and remained con- 
stant to it on land and on sea, in war and in peace, 
against forcigners, against Greeks. This it was that 
dissipated and exhausted in the confines of Italy, like 
a mountain torrent, Hannibal the Carthaginian, since 
no fresh aid flowed to him from home because of 
jealousy and political enmities. This it was that 
separated and kept apart by great intervals of 
space and time the armies of the Cimbri and of the 
Teutons, that Marius* might avail to fight each of 
them in turn, and that three hundred thousand men 
of irresistible and invincible arms might not simul- 
taneously invade and overwhelm Italy. ‘Through 
the agency of this Spirit Antiochus was fully occupied 
while war was being waged against Philip,? and 
Philip had been vanquished and was falling when 
Antiochus was making his venture ; the Sarmatian 
and Bastarnian wars restrained Mithridates ¢ during 
the time when the Marsian war was blazing up 
against Rome ; suspicion and jealousy kept Tigranes 4 
from Mithridates while Mithridates was brilliantly 
successful, but he joined himself to Mithridates 
only to perish with him in defeat. 

12. And why not admit that Fortune also retrieved 
the city in times of the greatest disaster ? When 
the Gauls were encamped round about the Capitol 
and were besieging the citadel, 

Baneful the plague that she brought on the host, and 
the people were dying.° 
And as for the Gauls’ nocturnal assault, though they 
in almost the same words as Plutarch: see M. Hoileaux 
in the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. viii. p. 225. 

¢ Cf. Appian, Mithridatica, 15, 69. 

4 Cf. Life of Lucullus, chap. xxii. (505 r—506 a). 

* Homer, /l. i. 10. 
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E 


IS 


1 én’ *AXia (’AAXg) Basel ed. of 1542: ev madAia. 
ano Reiske: dzo. 3 Nap Bavew] Aayxavew Patzig. 
4 dpxapeotalyn ta] dpyatpecratnrac Madvig. 





2 me Life of Camillus, chap. xviii. (187 8); Livy, v. 


% o Of. ibid. chap. xx. (138 F); Livy, v. 39-40. 
© Of. Life of Camillus, chap. xii. (134 F). 
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were noticed by none, yet Fortune and Chance 
brought about the discovery. 

Concerning this assault of the Gauls it will per- 
haps not be unseasonable to give some additional 
details, however briefly. After the great defeat 
of the Romans at the river Allia,* some in their 
flight found a haven in Rome and filled the 
people with consternation and terror, and caused 
them to scatter far and wide, although a few went 
to the Capitol and prepared to stand a siege.? 
Others, immediately after their defeat, gathered 
together at Veii and appointed as dictator Furius 
Camillus, whom the ve in their prosperity and 
lofty pride had rejected and deposed because he 
had become involved in a suit concerning the appro- 
priation of public property.° But now, cowed and 
humbled after their defeat, they were for recalling 
him, and offered to hand over to him the supreme 
command, accountable to no one. Accordingly, that 
he might not be thought to be obtaining office because 
of the crisis, but in accordance with the law, and that 
he should not, as if he had given up all hope for the 
city, be elected by soldiery in a canvass of the rem- 
nants of the army, now scattered and wandering, it 
was necessary that the senators on the Capitoline 
should vote upon the matter after they had been 
informed of the decision of the soldiers. Now there 
was a certain Gaius Pontius,’ a brave man, who, by 
volunteering personally to report these resolutions 
to the Senate on the Capitol, took upon himself great 
danger. For the way led through the midst of the 
enemy, who encompassed the citadel with sentries and 

@ Ibid. chaps. xxv.-xxvii. (141 p-143 a); Livy v. 46. 47; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities, xiii. 7. 
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2 te R eiske, confirmed by MSS.3 Te yap. 

2 dvw mérpas V'.C.B.; 7a dvw tis métpas Emperius; dvri- 
dpayza (from the Life of Camillus, chaps. xx. and xxv.) 
Krone enberg : dvrurépas. . dmepeicecs| émepeioets Reiske. 

4 adrots Nachstidt: adzois. § xai Pohlenz: kat rods. 
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palisades. When, accordingly, he had come by night 
to the river, he bound broad strips of cork beneath 
his breast and, entrusting his body to the buoyancy 
of this support, committed himself to the stream. 
Encountering a gentle current which bore him slowly 
down stream, he reached the opposite bank in safety, 
and, climbing out of the river, advanced toward the 
section void of lights, inferring from the darkness 
and quiet that no one was there. Clinging to the 
precipitous cliff and entrusting himself to the support 
of sloping and circuitous ways and jagged surfaces of 
the rock which would allow a foothold or afford a 
clutch for his hand, he reached the top of the rock ; 
he was received by the sentries, and made known to 
those within the decision of the army, and having ob- 
tained the decree of the Senate, he returned again 
to Camillus. 

The next day one of the barbarians was wandering 
idly about this place, when he saw in one spot 
prints of feet and marks of slipping, and in another 
the bruising and tearing off of the grass, which grew 
on the earth of the cliff, and marks of the zigzag 
dragging and pulling up of a body; and this he told 
to the others. They, thinking that the way was 
pointed out to them by their enemies, attempted to 
rival them ; and waiting till the very dead of night, 
they made the ascent, unnoticed not only by the 
sentinels, but also by the dogs which shared guard 
duty and formed the outpost, but then were overcome 
by sleep. 

Rome’s Fortune, however, did not lack a voice cap- 
able of revealing and declaring such a great mischance. 
Sacred geese ” were kept near the temple of Juno for 

2 Cf. 287 c, supra. 
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1 ouumrwudrwy Xylander and a few Mss.; ouprrwpatwv TH 
zixn Reiske: ovprrwparwr 4 Tux. 

2 eruysafijs F.C.B.: Oearys E. Kurtz: eyzadas. 


3 yov added by Reiske and confirmed by two mss. 
4 yadv Kronenberg and Stegmann: dvw, 
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the service of the goddess. Now by nature this bird 
is easily disturbed and frightened by noise ; and at 
this time, since they were neglected, because dire 
want oppressed the garrison, their sleep was light, 
and was made uncomfortable by hunger, with the 
result that they were at once aware of the enemy as 
they showed themselves above the edge of the cliff. 
The geese hissed at them and rushed at them impetu- 
ously, and, at the sight of arms, became even more 
excited, and filled the place with piercing and dis- 
cordant clamour. By this the Romans were aroused, 
and, when they comprehended what had happened, 
they forced back their enemies and hurled them over 
the precipice. And even to this day, in memory of 
these events, there are borne in solemn procession a 
dog impaled on a stake,* but a goose perched in state 
upon a costly coverlet in a litter. 

This spectacle exhibits the might of Fortune and 
the ease with which, whenever she busies herself and 
takes command, she provides from unexpected sources 
against all emergencies by implanting intelligence in 
the unreasoning and senseless, and prowess and daring 
inthe craven. For who would not, truly, be struck with 
astonishment and amazement when he has come to 
learn and has embraced in his consideration the former 
dejection of the city and her present prosperity, and 
has looked upon the splendour of her temples, the 
richness of her votive offerings, the rivalry of her arts 
and crafts, the ambitious efforts of subject cities, the 
crowns of dependent kings, and all things which the 
earth contributes and the sea and islands, continents, 


@ Cf. Pliny, Natural History, xxix. 4 (57); Aelian, De 
Natura Animalium, xii. 33; Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 114; 
Biicheler, Umbrica, p. 128. 
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A uv % A ‘ sf \ al \ 
Kal nrretpo. Kal ToTapol Kal dévdpa Kat CHa Kat 
media Kal opn Kat péradda, mavTwY amapyas 
3 uF > Ne y \ 4 ta ‘ 
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> io ‘ A \ , ~ bt 
nd elvar; mupi dé Kal oKxoTer PoPepa Kal dpdvy 
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para, owrnpias dpxiy Tapeaxe, Kal Tovs peydAous 
eKelvous dporeis Kal jyepovas MaddXiovs Kat 
LepoviAious' Kat [looroujtovs kat Iampiouvs, rav 
avlis otkwy yevdpyas, map’ ovdév AKovTas az- 
or<obar, xqves avéornoay brép Tod maTpiov Deod" Kat 
~ t > ta > / on , 
Ths maTpioos autvecbar. «i dé, Wamep LLoAvBios 
3 ~ i é A ~ ra i < 
év TH Sevtépa PiBAw wept Trav Tote THY “Pwpyarwy 

, # € 4 re ~ > 8 
moAw KatadaBovrwy toropnke Kedrav, adnbés 
€oTl, OTL TpooTecovans avrots ayyedias Pleipecbau 
Ta olkoL Ud THY Tpocoikwy BapBapwy euBeBAn- 
KOTWY els TH xepav Kat KpaTovvrwy avexwpnoav 
elpyvav Dépevor mpos Tov Kayuddov, ove" dpe 
oByrnots €ort mpos TH Toyny as obxt THs 
owrnpias aitta Karéorn meptoTmdcaca TOUS mToAe- 
pilovs, waAdov 8 admoondoaca tis “Pduns dmpoc- 
eda 

*AMa a bet mept Taira SvarpiBew, & a capes 
uber ove” coptoprevov éyen TH Kal Ta mpdypara? 
ovyxvOfjvar Tov ‘Papatoy Kat dap baphvax* ToUs 
ex attav bropvnpariopovs, ws AiBios torépnKe; 


Lepourdious W yttenbach : Lepovious. 

Tov matpiov Geo] Tav matpiov Gedy Reiske. 

mpaypata] ypappyata Reiske. 

ovyxv0qvar . . . SiadBapHvac transposed by Abresch 
diadBapprvar . . . ovyxvOfjvac. 
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rivers, trees, living creatures, plains, mountains, 
mines, the first-fruits of everything, vying for beauty 
in the aspect and grace that adorns this place ? And 
then comes the thought: how near did all this come to 
not being created and to not existing at all! When 
all things else were overcome by fire and frightful 
darkness and gloom, by foreign swords and murderous 
rage, it was poor, irrational, and timorous creatures 
that contributed the beginning of deliverance ; and 
those great heroes and commanders, the Manlii, the 
Servilii, the Postumii, the Papirii, the founders of future 
illustrious houses, whom naught separated from death, 
geese aroused to make defence for the god of their 
fathers and for their fatherland. But if it be true, as 
Polybius @ has recorded in his second book, concerning 
the Gauls who had at this time seized Rome, that, 
when news suddenly came to them that their domains 
at home were in danger of being lost to them at the 
hands of neighbouring barbarians who had invaded 
their land and were masters of it, they concluded a 
treaty of peace with Camillus and withdrew—if this 
be true, then there can be no contention with Fortune 
that she was not the cause of Rome’s preservation, by 
distracting the enemy, or rather, by abstracting them 
from Rome quite unexpectedly. 

13. But what need is there to dwell on these 
matters, which offer nothing certain or definite 
because of the confusion of the events of Roman 
history and the destruction of contemporary 
chronicles, as Livy? has recorded? Certainly the 


Ot USE Se OLiviveevia Lene 





5 én’ F.C.B.: b2” (rods brdtwr? =lasti Consulares, Helm- 
bold). 
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(826) ta yap vorepov paAdrov ovta dHAa Kai Katadavy 
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¥ wv > » rs > a > te 
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Novros. Won Tas TOV dwAwy adyas els THY “ITaAXlav, 
ws mpddhacts pev iv adT@ THs otpateias 6 MoAor- 
A > , ¢ ‘ - A ~ A 
tos “AXdEavdpos bo Bperriwy cat AevKaveiy repi 
IlavSoctay xatakekoppevos: 6 8 dywv abrov ws 
> ~ a, ra > fa i la \ 
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«: , ~ a el MA ©; {e A 
jyepovias CiAov éoxe Kal dutddav drepBarcbae Ta 
Avovdoov kal ‘“Hpakdéouvs mépata tis orparn- 
Aacias. Tis om "Iradias emuvOavero Thy ev ‘Poipn 
Sbvapw Kal dAKiy & @omTrep oropewpa TpoTeTaypevny: 
C dvopa yap Kat Sdga ToUrww emupaveotarn bu- 
evéumeTo mpos adrtov worep abAntav puptos éy- 
yeyupvacpevay moAdpots. 
od yap avaywri ye SvakpwOjpevar ow, 
oupmEecovTwY OmAoLs aviKTOLS PpovnwaTwY adov- 
Adtwv. TAHVos pev yap Hoav obrou tpickaideca 
, > s / sf 4 ee! Me 
puptddwy odk eAatTous, moAcpKol b€ Kal avdpusdets 
amavres, 
> f 4 i Aye) le Sb 
emoTdpevor prev ad Ummuwv 
> , ws \ o A if 7 
avdpac. papvacbar Kat 60 xp7 melov €ovra. 
1 F éywye Wyttenbach: éya dé. 
* Tn 330 n.c.3 he was the uncle of Alexander the Great. 
Cf. Livy, viii. 17. 24. 
» Of. 332 a infra; Lucian, True History, i. 7 


© Adapted from omer Od, xviii. 149, 
4 Cf. Livy, ix. 19. 2, who says 250,000, 
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later events, plainer and clearer as they are, exhibit 
Fortune’s benignity ; and to Fortune I ascribe also 
the death of Alexander, a man who by great good 
luck and brilliant successes, the result of his invincible 
daring and lofty aspirations, was sweeping swiftly 
through the world like a shooting star from East to 
West,and was already allowing the lustre of his arms to 
gleam upon Italy, since the destruction of Alexander 
the Molossian® near Pandosia at the hands of the 
Bruttians and Lucanians served him as pretext for 
the campaign. But truly that love of glory which 
led him against all mankind embraced both an 
emulous desire for sovereignty and a wish to rival and 
to pass beyond the limits of Dionysus’s and Heracles’? 
expeditions. He learned that Rome’s power and 
courage was arrayed for the protection of Italy like 
a firm-set battle-line ; for some account of their 
illustrious name and fame was often transmitted to 
him, as of athletes thoroughly practised in countless 
wars. 
Not without spilling of blood could this matter, I deem, 
have been settled,° 
had the great aspirations of these two unconquered 
peoples with their invincible arms clashed with each 
other. For in numbers at this time the Romans 
were no fewer than an hundred and thirty thousand 
men?; and every one of them was warlike and 
intrepid,’ 
Knowing on horseback 


How to do battle with men, and even, if need be, 
dismounted.’ 


° Cf. Livy, ix. 16. 19 ff., for a comparison of Alexander and 
the Romans. ? Homer, Od. ix. 49-50. 
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ON THE FORTUNE OR THE 
VIRTUE OF ALEXANDER 


(DE ALEXANDRI MAGNI FORTUNA 
AUT VIRTUTE) 


[tip 


VOL. IV nQ2 


INTRODUCTION 


Acain we have epideictic orations similar to the 
preceding and the following essays, and the con- 
clusion again is abrupt, as if the speaker had been 
obliged to stop after a certain period of time had 
elapsed. Note, however, the very considerable differ- 
ence in length between the first and the second part 
of the present work. 

We know nothing of the circumstances under 
which these orations were delivered, but it is quite 
possible that they were spoken at Rome to show the 
Romans what an educated Greek could do in the 
treatment of a controversial subject. 

The first oration deals mainly with the manner in 
which Fortune used Alexander ; but much is also 
said of the manner in which he met the buffetings of 
Fortune and rose superior to them. In the second 
oration Fortune is by no means neglected, but rather 
more is said of Alexander’s Virtue ; thus it is not 
surprising to find in Lamprias’s list of Plutarch’s 
works two entries: the first, No. 176, Alexander’s 
Fortune (Wept ris’ AAcédrdpou Tix7s) and the second, 
No. 186, Alexander's Virtue (Ilepi rijs “AAeEdvdpov 
dpeTis). 

Much that is included here is found also in 
Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, in Arrian’s Anabasis, 
and in other writers cited in the notes. 
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The genuineness of the tradition which ascribes 
these works to Plutarch (for the attribution had been 
attacked by A. Schifer and by L. Weber) has been 
brilliantly vindicated by W. Nachstidt in his dis- 
sertation, De Plutarchi Declamationibus quae sunt De 
Alexandri Fortuna (Berliner Beitrége fiir klassischen 
Philologie, ii.), Karl Vogt, Berlin, 1895. This ex- 
cellent work also contains a discussion of many of the 
problems which confront the editor of these essays 
and has been of great service. 
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AOTOZ A 


Odzros 6 tis Tuyns Adyos eoriv, iSiov Kal wovns 
aris’ epyov amopatvomerns ‘AdLavSpov. bet 8 
avreiteiv vrep dtAocodias, HGANov & baep ’AdeE- 
dvopou Suaxepatvovros Kal ayavakrotvros, «tb 
mpotka Sdfe. Kal mapa thas Tuyns AaBely thy 
Hyepoviay, hv @viov aiwatos ToAAOG Kal TpavpaTwr 
emradArnAwy KTwpLEVvoS 


ie) 


\ A sf. , wv 
moAAas pev avavovs viKTas tavev, 
uv > Lf ta / / 
jpata © atpardevta duempyocey mroAcpiCev 


A > ie Ne \ oo» ~ ‘ 
mpos audyous Suvdpers kal dreipa pdAa Kal ToTA- 
prods ameparous Kal métpas arogedrous, edBovdia 
Kal Kaptepia Kal dvdpela Kal ow ppoatvy mapa- 
TE[LTO[LEVOS. 

2. Ofuar 8 av adrov eimety mpos tiv Tbynv 
rots KatopOapacw adrny envypagovoar, “ uy jou 
ee \ > ‘ | > a ~ A 
didBadre tH aperiv und adatpot meptomoa THVv 
/ a ae is ” a > he ik 
dd€av. Aapetos Hv adv epyov, dv é« dovAov Kai 


1 airs Abresch: adrfs. 


ON THE FORTUNE OR THE VIRTUE 
OF ALEXANDER 


I 


1. Tuis is Fortune’s discourse, who declares that 
Alexander is her own characteristic handiwork, and 
hers alone. But some rejoinder must be made on 
behalf of philosophy, or rather on Alexander’s behalf, 
who would be vexed and indignant if he should be 
thought to have received as a pure gift, even at the 
hands of Fortune, the supremacy which he won at the 
price of much blood and of wounds that followed one 
after another ; and 


Many a night did he spend without sleeping, 
Many a blood-stained day did he pass amid combats 
unceasing, 


against irresistible forces and innumerable tribes, 
against impassable rivers and mountain fastnesses 
whose summit no arrow could reach, furthered by 
wise counsels, steadfast purpose, manly courage, and 
a prudent heart. 

2. I think that if Fortune should try to inscribe her 
name on his successes, he would say to her, “ Slander 
not my virtues, nor take away my fair fame by de- 
traction. Darius was your handiwork: he who was 


Adapted from Homer, JI. ix. 325-326. 
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> , i A ~ i , ‘ 
aotavéov BacwWéws Kpiov Ilepadv émolyoas: Kat 
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vikdv bv "ApByAwy avaBeBnxa, Kat Kedccia prow 
mAatetay avéwkev Aiyunrov, Kuuxiav 8€ Tpdv- 
kos, Ov MuBpidadtn Kat Xmbpidatn vexpots émPas 
dueépaca. Kooper ceavTiy Kal ceuvivov Baa- 
Aedow atpwrois Kal avaysdKtois: éxetvor yap 
evtuxets Hoav, “Qyot Kat "ApraképEar, ots edOds 
ex yeveras TH Kupou Opdvw evi8pucas. todpov dé 
~ \ Ed , ee > 
capa ToAAa otpuBorda déper Tvxns avraywrilo- 
Levys od cuppaxovons. mpdatov ev *lAAupiots Aw 
i - ti tA A p ys ? / 
THv Kedadnv, Urépw dé Tov TpaynAov HAonOyr: 
emeta tept ['pdvikoy thy Kehadnvy BapBapixy 
a PS) rd > 8 “if ~ vd ‘ ‘2 
praxaipa cuexdnyy, ev oo® fide Tov pnpov: 
\ A , i A A > ta N) > 
mpos € T'dln 7 péev adupdov ero€evOnv, tov 5 
dpmov exrecav €€ edpas Bapds mepredivnaa’: mpos 
\ s 2 , jue) ies , 2 , 
dé Mapaxavddvors® rokevpare® 76 TAs KV}LNS OaTéov 
SveoxtoOny: ta AowTa 8 *Ivdav wAnyat Kal Biae 
1 éxmeowv . . . mepiedivnoa corrupt. 


2 Mapaxavdavos Reiske: papaxdvdav tots or papaxadaprois. 
® rofedpare Kronenberg: rofevpacu. 





® Cf. 340 c, infra; Life of Alexander, chap. xviii. (674 p). 
Aelian, Varia Historia, xii. 48, says that he was a slave ; and 
Strabo, xv. 3. 24, Diodorus, xvii. 5, say that he was not of 
the roval family. 

baGy, 336 cwenyia: ceooln Bie: 

@ The battle of Issus, 333 B.c. ® 336 B.c. 

‘ Artaxerxes III. (358-338 3.c.). 

9 This wound is elsewhere unknown to history. For 
the wounds of Alexander see the excellent tables of Nachstadt, 
op. cit. pp. 38-44, 
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a slave and courier of the king,? him did you make 
the mighty lord of Persia; and Sardanapalus, upon 
whose head you placed the royal diadem, though he 
spent his days in carding purple wool.? But I, 
through my victory at Arbela,° went up to Susa, 
and Cilicia? opened the way for me into the broad 
land of Egypt ; but to Cilicia I came by way of the 
Granicus.’ which I crossed, using as a bridge the dead 
bodies of Mithridates and Spithridates. Adorn your- 
self, proud Fortune, and vaunt your dominion over 
kings that never felt a wound nor shed a drop of blood. 
For they have been Fortune’s favourites, men such 
as Ochus/ was and Artaxerxes, whom at the very hour 
of their birth you placed upon the throne of Cyrus. 
But my body bears many a token of an opposing 
Fortune and no ally of mine. First, among the 
Illyrians,? my head was wounded by a stone and my 
neck by a cudgel. Then at the Granicus” my head 
was cut open by an enemy’s dagger, at Issus* my 
thigh was pierced by the sword. Next at Gaza? my 
ankle was wounded by an arrow, my shoulder was 
dislocated, and I whirled heavily round and round. 
‘Then at Maracanda* the bone of my leg was split open 
by anarrow. There awaited me towards the last also 
the buffetings I received among the Indians and the 


4 Cf. 341 a-c, infra; Life of Alexander, chap. xvi. (673 a); 
Arrian, Anabasis, i. 15. 7; Diodorus, xvii. 20, 

* By Darius, according to Chares (311 c, infra; Life of 
Alexander, chap. xx. (675 F)); but this is unknown to Arrian, 
Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin, 

7 The text is probably corrupt; in Curtius, iv. 6, we hear 
of two wounds, and they are quite different ones. One 
wound is reported in S41 8, infra; Life of Alexander, chap. 
xxv. (679 B); Arrian, dnabasis, ii. 27. 2. 

® Of. 341 8, infra; Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 30.11; Curtius, 
vii. 6. 
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> t eT Uf ~ ~ ov mY A x ‘ 
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at "A@jvar tas xetpas opéyovcat: aca 5° UmovaAos 
s \ 
Aw Maxedovia mpos "Apvvrav dmoBAdmovca Kat 
1 Kpwav F.C.B., ef. Life of Alexander, chap. lxvi.; Onpiwy 
lg d v = 
van Herwerden; @upovpevwy H. Richards: dupdv. 
* ’Aomaaious (as elsewhere) K. Schmidt: daow ofs. 
3° zadysmpodooia Bryan: ma@Aw zpodocia. 
4 éx Reiske: emi. 
5 Wv Bernardakis: 7. 





a Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. Ixvi. (702 a-s); Arrian, 
Anabasis, vi, 24-25. 

> Cf. Ibid., iv. 23.33 Curtius, viii. 3. 

© Nothing is known of this wound. 

4 Cf. 341 c, 343 & ff., infra; Life of Alexander, chap. 
tsiii. (700 2 ff.); Arrian, Anabasis, vi. 9, 10; Diodorus, xvii. 
98; Curtius, ix. 4,5: Strabo, xv. 1. 33. 
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violence of famines.? Among the Aspasians® my 
shoulder was wounded by an arrow, and among the 
Gandridae * my leg. Among the Mallians,¢ the shaft 
of an arrow sank deep into my breast and buried 
its steel; and I was struck in the neck by a cudgel, 
when the scaling-ladders which we had moved up to 
the walls were battered down ; and Fortune cooped 
me up alone, favouring ignoble barbarians and not 
illustrious adversaries with such an exploit. But 
if Ptolemy ® had not held his shield above me, and 
Limnaeus/ taking his stand before me had not fallen, a 
target for ten thousand shafts, and if my Macedonians 
had not overthrown the wall with spirit and main 
force, then that nameless village in a foreign land 
must needs have become the tomb of Alexander.” 
3. Moreover, there were the trials of the campaign 
itself: storms, droughts, deep rivers, the heights of 
the Birdless Rock,’ the monstrous shapes of savage 
beasts, an uncivilized manner of life, the constant suc- 
cession of petty kings and their repeated treachery. 
Then there were also the difficulties before his ex- 
pedition :* Greece was still gasping over Philip’s 
wars ; Thebes, staggering to her feet after her fall, 
was shaking the dust of Chaeroneia from her arms, 
and Athens was stretching forth a helping hand to 
join with Thebes. All Macedonia was festering with 
revolt and looking toward Amyntas and the children 


¢ Peucestas in Life of Alevander, and in Arrian, Ana- 
basis. 

* Leonnatus according to Arrian (Anabasis, vi. 10. 2). 

9 Cf, Moralia, 181 c; Arrian, Anabasis, iv. 28; Diodorus, 
xvii. 85. Sir Aurel Stein has identified Aornos with the 
plateau of Pir-s’ar (On Alexander's Track to the Indus, 
Macmillan, 1929). 

» Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xi. (670 B). 
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tovs *Aepdmou matdas: aveppiyyvuvto 0° *lAdupiol, 
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edreA@v ovtws ert THAuKavrny Sdvapuy Opps 
jrevos; 00 pev odv. rts yap do peclovev 7) 
KaAdAdvev ddopyav avyyero, Heyarorpuxias, ouv- 
éoews, owdpoovvys, avdopayabias, ais? adbzov 
2 pewrepifovar Reiske, confirmed by a few Mss.: vew7epodat. 

2 ols eaye 1°.C.B.: oteoPar. 
3 ais F.C.B. and Stegmann: ols. 





2 Very little is known of this faction. Cf. Diodorus, xiv. 
37 and 89. Amyntas later joined Darius and met his death 
soon after the battle of Issus. 

® £40,000 or $200,000. 
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of Aéropus*; the Illyrians were again rebelling, and 
trouble with the Scythians was impending for their 
Macedonian neighbours, who were in the throes cf 
political change ; Persian gold flowed freely through 
the hands of the popular leaders everywhere, and 
helped to rouse the Peloponnesus ; Philip’s treasuries 
were bare of money, and in addition there was owing a 
loan of two hundred talents? (as Onesicritus records). 
In such poverty ° and in circumstances fraught with 
such uncertainty, a stripling, scarcely older than a 
boy, had the daring to hope for Babylon and Susa ; 
nay more, to conceive the project of dominion over 
all the world, relying only on the thirty thousand 
foot and four thousand cavalry which were his ; for, 
according to Aristobulus, that was the full extent of 
their number. But King Ptolemy puts them at 
thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse, Anaxi- 
menes at forty-three thousand foot, fifty-five hundred 
horse. And the great and glorious war-chest which 
Fortune had ready for him was only seventy talents,? 
as Aristobulus® says, though Duris‘ says it was pro- 
vision for only thirty days. 

4, Was, then, Alexander ill-advised and precipitate 
in setting forth with such humble resources to 
acquire so vast anempire? By nomeans. For who 
has ever put forth with greater or fairer equipment 
than he: greatness of soul, keen intelligence, self- 
restraint, and manly courage, with which Philosophy 


¢ For the varying accounts of the wealth and forces of 
Alexander cf. 342 p, infra; Life of Alexander, chap. xv. 
(672 a); Arrian, Anabasis, i. 11. 8; and Alexander’s own 
account, according to Arrian, Avabasis, vii. 9. 6 ff. 

4 £14,000 or S70,000. 

* Cf, 342 v, infra. 

1 Cf. Miller, frag. Hist. Graec. ii. p. 472. 
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2 vai E. Capps: xa. 
2 S:arpiByy ayoAjs Reiske: ScarpiBijs Kat axodAjjs. 
3 éypapev Bernardakis, to harmonize with the other aorists : 
éypader. 4 emrilovres] éyxrilovres Bernardakis. 


2 Cf. Life of Alexander, chaps. viii. (p. 668 p) and xxvi. 
(679 c-p); Pliny, Natural Listory, vii. 29. 108. 
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herself provided him for his campaign? Yes, the 
equipment that he had from Aristotle his teacher 
when he crossed over into Asia was more than what 
he had from his father Philip. But although we 
believe those who record that Alexander once said 
that the Iad* and the Odyssey accompanied him as 
equipment for his campaigns, since we hold Homer 
in reverence, yet are we to contemn anyone who 
asserts that the works of Homer accompanied him 
as a consolation after toil and as a pastime for sweet 
hours of leisure, but that his true equipment was 
philosophic teaching, and treatises on Fearlessness 
and Courage, and Self-restraint also, and Greatness 
of Soul? For of course it is obvious that Alexander 
wrote nothing on the subject of either syllogisms or 
axioms, nor did he have the opportunity of sharing 
the walks in the Lyceum,? or of discussing propositions 
in the Academy. For itis by these criteria that those 
define philosophy who regard it as a theoretical rather 
than a practical pursuit. And yet even Pythagoras 
wrote nothing at all, nor did Socrates, nor Arcesilaiis, 
nor Carneades, who were all most notable among philo- 
sophers. Nor were these philosophers continuously 
occupied with such tremendous wars, nor with spread- 
ing civilization among foreign princes, nor in estab- 
lishing Grecian cities among savage nations, nor 
did they go on and on, instructing lawless and 
ignorant tribes in the principles of law and peace ; 
but, even though they had leisure, they relinquished 
the writing of philosophy to sophists. Whence, 
then, comes our belief that they were true philo- 
sophers ? Surely from what they said, or from the 


+ That is, of occupying himself with Peripatetic (Aristo- 
telian) philosophy. 
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1 a Abresch: ov. 
* It is interesting to note that dialogues bearing the 
names of all these pupils have been handed down to us under 
the name of Plato, although some of them are thought to be 
spurious. 

» Wyttenbach in sadness doubts whether these ethno- 
logical remarks are the fruit of any research on the part of 
Plutarch. But they probably derive from a hazy recollec- 
tion of such passages as Herodotus, i. 216 (of the Massagetae). 
Note, however, that autee supports Plutarch on this custom 
of the Persians (xv. 3. 20), which is easily explained by the 
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manner of life which they led, or from the principles 
which they taught. By these criteria let Alexander 
also be judged! For from his words, from his deeds, 
and from the instruction which he imparted, it will be 
seen that he was indeed a philosopher. 

5. And first, if you will, consider a matter entirely 
contrary to the general belief, and compare Alex- 
ander’s pupils with those of Plato and Socrates. 
Plato and Socrates taught pupils of splendid natural 
endowment who spoke the same language ; so that, 
even if the pupils understood nothing else, at least 
they understood the Greek tongue. And even so, 
Plato and Socrates did not win over many. But their 
pupils, such as Critias and Alcibiades and Cleitophon,? 
were prone to spew the good word forth, as a horse 
the curbing bit, and turned them to other ways. 

But if you examine the results of Alexander’s in- 
struction, you will see that he educated the Hyr- 
canians” to respect the marriage bond, and taught 
the Arachosians to till the soil, and persuaded the 
Sogdians to support their parents, not to kill them, 
and the Persians® to revere their mothers and not to 
take them in wedlock. O wondrous power of Philo- 
sophic Instruction, that brought the Indians to wor- 
ship Greek gods, and the Scythians to bury their 
dead, not to devour them! We admire Carneades’ 
power, which made Cleitomachus,¢ formerly called 
Hasdrubal, and a Carthaginian by birth, adopt 
Greek ways. We admire the character of Zeno, which 


fact that the young king inherited his father’s harem as 
well as his father’s stable, and that the father’s younger 
wives furnished the beginning of the son’s harem. Cf. also 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1221-1251. For other pleasant customs 
of the Hyreanians ef. Moralia, 499 p. 

¢ Cf. Diogenes Laertius, iv. 67; Athenaeus, 402 c. 
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1 &s added by van Herwerden (after peév). 





* Diogenes, from Seleucia in Mesopotamia (Strabo, xvi. 
1.16; Diogenes Laertius, vi. 81), was said to have been a 
pupil of Chrysippus, and thus was converted to the inherit- 
ance of Zeno, Stoicism. 

> Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. viii. (p. 668 £). 
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persuaded Diogenes ® the Babylonian to be a philo- 
sopher. But when Alexander was civilizing Asia, 
Homer was commonly read, and the children of the 
Persians, of the Susianians, and of the Gedrosians 
learned to chant the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides.2 And although Socrates, when tried on 
the charge of introducing foreign deities,’ lost his 
cause to the informers who infested Athens, yet 
through Alexander Bactria and the Caucasus learned 
to revere the gods of the Greeks. Plato wrote a book 
on the One Ideal Constitution, but because of its 
forbidding character he could not persuade anyone 
to adopt it; but Alexander established more than 
seventy cities among savage tribes, and sowed all 
Asia with Grecian magistracies, and thus overcame its 
uncivilized and brutish manner of living. Although 
few of us read Plato’s Laws, yet hundreds of thousands 
have made use of Alexander’s laws, and continue to 
use them. Those who were vanquished by Alexander 
are happierthan those who escaped his hand; for these 
had no one to put an end to the wretchedness of their 
existence, while the victor compelled those others to 
lead a happy life. Therefore it is even more just 
to apply Themistocles’ saying? to the nations con- 
quered by Alexander. For, when Themistocles in 
exile had obtained great gifts from Artaxerxes, and 
had received three cities to pay him tribute, one to 
supply his bread, another his wine, and a third his 
meat, he exclaimed, “ My children, we should be 
ruined now, had we not been ruined before.”” Thus 
Alexander’s new subjects would not have been 
civilized, had they not been vanquished; Fgypt 


¢ Cf. Plato, Apology, 248; Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 1. 1. 
4 Cf. Moralia, 185 ¥, and the note there. 
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1 zapotxobaav Reiske: zepiotxodcar. 


2 vols VC; Batwats. 
3 eumodobetow V.C.B. 3 eumodcbetcas Reiske: eumodicbeica. 
4 youd Helmbold: vduw. 


7 Alexandria-in-the-Caucasus: ef. Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 
98, 4s iv. 29. 4; v. 1. 5; Curtius, vii. 3. 23; Diodorus, 
Hike tede a 
OE Bari i Ancient History, vol. vii. p. 2253 Mor- 
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would not have its Alexandria, nor Mesopotamia its 
Seleuceia, nor Sogdiana its Prophthasia, nor India 
its Bucephalia, nor the Caucasus a Greek city * hard 
by; for by the founding of cities in these places 
savagery was extinguished and the worse element, 
gaining familiarity on the better, changed under 
His malgence. ifs then, philosophers take the greatest 
pride in civilizing and rendering adaptable “the in- 
tractable and untutored Sloan in human character, 
and if Alexander has been shown to have changed the 
savage natures of countless tribes, it is with good 
reason that he should be regarded as a very great 
philosopher. 

6. Moreover, the much-admired Republic? of Zeno, 
the founder of the Stoic sect, may be summed up in 
this one main principle : that all the inhabitants of 
this world of ours should not live differentiated by 
their respective rules of justice into separate cities 
and communities, but that we should consider all men 
to be of one community and one polity, and that we 
should have a common life and an order common to 
us all, even as a herd that feeds together and shares 
the pasturage of a common field. “This Zeno wrote, 
giving shape to a dream or, as it were, shadowy 
picture of a well-ordered and philosophic common- 
wealth ; but it was Alexander who gave effect to the 
idea. For Alexander did not follow Aristotle’s ¢ advice 
to treat the Greeks as if he were their leader, and 
other peoples as if he were their master ; to have 
regard for the Greeks as for friends and kindred, but 
Legibus, i, 7-11 (21-32): De Offciis, i, 7 (22); Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 32-34, 121, 129, 131. 

© Aristotle’s name is not elsewhere linked with this ad- 
vice; cf. Strabo, i. 4. 9 (p. 66), or Aristotle, Frag. 658 
(ed. V. Rose). 
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1 ypdperos . . . éemyseAovpevos . . . mpoogepduevos Reiske, 
confirmed by a few mss. : ypwpevoy . . . emyreAovpevov . . « 
mpoodepojievov. 


2 pod€uwv moAABv Kat Bernardakis: aoddue amodAA@y or 
moAcjomoud. 3 ras added by Reiske. 
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to conduct himself toward other peoples as though 
they were plants or animals; for to do so would 
have been to cumber his leadership with numerous 
battles and banishments and festering seditions. 
But, as he believed that he came as a heaven-sent 
governor to all, and as a mediator for the whole 
world, those whom he could not persuade to unite 
with him, he conquered by force of arms, and he 
brought together into one body all men everywhere, 
uniting and mixing in one great loving-cup, as it 
were, men’s lives, their characters, their marriages, 
their very habits of life.¢ He bade them all consider 
as their fatherland the whole inhabited earth, as their 
stronghold and protection his camp, as akin to them 
all good men, and as foreigners only the wicked ; 
they should not distinguish between Grecian and 
foreigner by Grecian cloak and targe, or scimitar 
and jacket; but the distinguishing mark of the 
Grecian should be seen in virtue, and that of the 
foreigner in iniquity ; clothing and food, marriage 
and manner of life they should regard as common to 
all, being blended into one by ties of blood and 
children. 

7. Now Demaratus the Corinthian, one of Philip’s 
intimate friends,? when he had seen Alexander in 
Susa, exclaimed with tears of joy® that all the 
Greeks who had died before that hour had been 
deprived of a great joy, since they had not seen 
Alexander seated on the throne of Darius. But I 
swear that for my part I feel no envy because of this 
spectacle toward them that saw it, for it was but the 

@ Cf. Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 11. 8-9. 

> Cf. Moralia, 70 c; Life of Alerander, chap. ix. (669 c). 

¢ Ibid. chaps. xxxvii. (687 4), lvi. (696 F); Life of Agesilaiis, 
chap. xv. (604 a). 
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1 xowov érépwv Wyttenbach: xowvordpwr. 
2 efzov Basel ed. of 1542 and Budaeus: efzev. 





@ Of. Life of Alewander, chap. Ixx. (703 8); Arrian, dna- 
basis, vii. 4; Diodorus, xvii. 107. 6; Athenaeus, 538 B-F; 
Aelian, Varia Historia, viii. 7; but the number is not 
elsewhere given as 100. 
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handiwork of Fortune, and the lot of other kings as 
well. But methinks I would gladly have been a 
witness of that fair and holy marriage-rite, when he 
brought together in one golden-canopied tent an 
hundred Persian brides and an hundred Macedonian 
and Greek bridegrooms, united at a common hearth 
and board. He himself, crowned with garlands, was 
the first to raise the marriage hymn as though he were 
singing a song of truest friendship over the union of 
the two greatest and most mighty peoples ; for he, of 
one maid the bridegroom, and at the same time of all 
the brides the escort, as a father and sponsor united 
them in the bonds of wedlock. Indeed at this sight 
I should have cried out for joy, “ O dullard Xerxes, 
stupid fool that spent so much fruitless toil to bridge 
the Hellespont! This isthe way that wise kings join 
Asia with Europe ; it is not by beams nor rafts, nor by 
lifeless and unfeeling bonds, but by the ties of lawfal 
love and chaste nuptials and mutual joy in children 
that they join the nations together.” 

8. Considering carefully this order of affairs, 
Alexander did not favour the Median raiment, but 
preferred the Persian, for it was much more simple 
than the Median. Since he deprecated the unusual 
and theatrical varieties of foreign adornment, such 
as the tiara and the full-sleeved jacket and trousers, 
he wore a composite dress adapted from both 
Persian and Macedonian fashion,? as Eratosthenes ° 
has recorded. As a philosopher what he wore was 


> Of. Life of Alexander, chap. xlv. (690 E-691 a); Diodorus, 
xvii. 77. 

¢ Presumably in the treatise referred to by Strabo, i. 
4. 9 (p. 66). 
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1 


Trois adtaddpors | Tourots ddiaddpuss ? 
2 mpocayayopevos | mpooayoevos in some MSS. 


@ Cf. Moralia, 144 v. 
> Cf. Horace, Mpistles, i. 17. 23-29 “ personamque feret 
non inconcinnus utramque.” 
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a matter of indifference, but as sovereign of both 
nations and benevolent king he strove to acquire the 
goodwill of the conquered by showing respect for 
their apparel, so that they might continue constant 
in loving the Macedonians as rulers, and might 
not feel hate toward them as enemies. Conv ersely 
it were the mark of an unwise and vainglorious 
mind to admire greatly a cloak of uniform colour 
and to be displeased by a tunic with a purple 
border, or again to disdain those things and to be 
struck with admiration for these, holding stubbornly, 
in the manner of an unreasoning child, to the raiment 
in which the custom of his country, like a nurse, had 
attired him. When men hunt wild animals, they put 
on the skins of deer, and when they go to catch birds, 
they dress in tunics adorned with plumes and feathers; 
they are careful not to be seen by bulls when they 
have on red garments, nor by elephants when 
dressed in white ;* for these animals are provoked 
and made savage by the sight of these particular 
colours. Butifa great king, in taming and mollifying 
headstrong and warring nations, just as in dealing 
with animals, succeeded in soothing and stilling them 
by wearing a garb familiar to them and by following 
their wonted manner of life, thereby conciliating 
their rough natures and smoothing their sullen 
brows, can men impeach him? Must they not 
rather wonder at his wisdom, since by but a slight 
alteration of his apparel he made himself the popular 
leader of all Asia, conquering their bodies by his 
arms, but winning over their souls by his apparel ? 
And yet men marvel at the disciple of Socrates, 
Aristippus,? that whether he wore a threadbare 
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i 4 A t / > , ‘ 
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\ se, ‘ 2 A a \ a ey 
Kowov ééBAerrov®? dads. viv dé THS yhs avyAov 
/ wv oe > / ’ fa 
E pépos euewvev, dacov *AdeEavdpov ovK elder. 
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piAdoogor tov avdpa auvictnaw, ody Eavt@ tpvdyy 
Kat moAuTéAcav adAa raaw avOparots opovotav 
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, ? i. ~ x A A mt LJ * 
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\ N A ” ” , \ an 
Kat Ta Tav GAAwy 70n Bacirtéwy Kai dvvacrav 

f ~ a € A 4 
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3 \ ? ce 997 
ypappa mpocdiddvros® epi duxacoovyyns, “‘ aBer- 

1 yAapvd«) yAavids Cobet. 

2 Swwxeiro ... eméBAerov Nachstadt: éméBreme .. . Suxeiro. 


8 mpoadiddvros S. A. Naber, is made fairly certain by zpoo- 
gdovros in some Mss. and zpoaddvros in most of the others. 
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cloak or a fine Milesian robe he retained his gentility 
in either; but they impeach Alexander because, 
although paying due respect to his own national 
dress, he did not disdain that of his conquered sub- 
jects in establishing the beginnings of a vast empire. 
Yor he did not overrun Asia like a robber nor was he 
minded to tear and rend it, as if it were booty and 
plunder bestowed by unexpected good fortune, after 
the manner in which Hannibal later descended upon 
Italy, or as earlier the Treres* descended upon Ionia 
and the Scythians’ upon Media. But Alexander 
desired to render all upon earth subject to one law of 
reason and one form of government and to reveal all 
men as one people, and to this purpose he made 
himself conform. But if the deity that sent down 
Alexander’s soul into this world of ours had not 
recalled him quickly, one law would govern all man- 
kind, and they all would look toward one rule of 
justice as though toward a common source of light. 
But as it is, that part of the world which has not 
looked upon Alexander has remained without sun- 
light. 

“9. Therefore, in the first place, the very plan and 
design of Alexander’s expedition commends the man 
as a philosopher in his purpose not to win for himself 
luxury and extravagant living, but to win for all men 
concord and peace and community of interests. 

And, in the second place, let us examine his 
sayings too, since it is by their utterances ¢ that the 
souls of other kings and potentates also best reveal 
their characters. The elder Antigonus remarked to a 
certain sophist who put in his hands a treatise on 


@ Cf. Strabo, i. 3.21; xi. 8. 4. 
> Cf. Herodotus, i, 15, 103-106. © Of. Moralia, 172 v. 
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avdacobrvrs 8° goucev 0 yaAKeos cis Ata Acvoowr, 
Tap tn’ éuot riPepar: Zeb, od 5 ”OXdvprov exe. 
Kat dAdov dvdpds, “ éyw Atos prev vids.” ratra 
pev obv, ws ednv, of mointal KoAaKkevovTes adTob 
A 4 ~ 
THY TUXYNV TpocEtTov. 
Tav 0 dAnbudy amodbeyparwr *AdeEdvdpov 
Bapa@rov dv tis Ta mravduxd, ehBor. + trodwmKéoTatos 
yap tev ef AruKias véwy yevdpevos Kal Tov 
1 dddou avipds V'.C.B.: dddEavdpos. 


@ Attributed elsewhere to Lysander: cf. Moralia, 229 x, 
and the note (Vol. II. p. 373). 

> Cf. Palatine Anthology, vii. 8325; xvi. 27: a full list 
of citations portraying Sardanapalus in ancient popular 
philosophy is given by W. Capelle, Hermes, lx. p. 394; 
see also W. Headlam, Journal of Philosophy, xxvi. p. 98. 

° Of. 335 n, infra; T. Preger, Inscriptiones Graecae 
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justice, “ You are a fool to say anything about justice 
when you see me smiting other people’s cities.” 
The despot Dionysius remarked that one should trick 
children with dice, but men with oaths.t Upon the 
tomb of Sardanapalus ® is written, 


These are still mine—what I ate, and my wanton love- 
trolies. 

Who would not own that by these several sayings are 
revealed Sardanapalus’s love of pleasure, Dionysius’s 
impiety, and Antigonus’s injustice and greed? But 
if you subtract from Alexander’s sayings his crown, 
his relationship with Ammon, and his noble birth, they 
will appear to you as the utterances of a Socrates or 
a Plato ora Pythagoras. Let us, then, pay no heed 
to the proud boasts which the poets inscribed upon his 
portraits and statues, studying, as they were, to 
portray, not Alexander’s moderation, but his power : 


Eager to speak seems the statue of bronze, up to Zeus as 
it gazes: 
“Earth I have set under foot; Zeus, keep Olympus 
yourself.’ ¢ 
And another man makes Alexander say, “ I am the 
son of Zeus.”? ‘These expressions, then, as I have 
said, the poets addressed to Alexander in flattery of 
his good fortune. 
But of the genuine sayings of Alexander we might 
first review those of his youth. Since he was the 
swiftest of foot of all the young men of his age,’ his 


Metricae (1891), pp. 183-187. ‘The epigram is more coin- 
pletely given in the Anthology, xvi. 120, where it is attri- 
buted to Archelatis or Asclepiades. Probably, as Ouvré has 
seen, it belongs to the latter. 
4 Cf. Life of Alerander, chap. xxvii. (680 F). 
© Cf. Moralia, 179 p; Life of Alexander, chap. iv. (666 p). 
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1 fJadpdas Reiske: davepds (but cf. Philologus xe. Ds 121, 
note 2). 


2 ote. Xylander and marginal variant in E: ézi. 
3 BaciAéwv] Reiske would add éav7ods. 





* Attributed to a Spartan woman in Aforalia, 241 £, where 
see the note. 
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comrades urged him to enter the Olympic games. 
He asked if the competitors were kings, and when his 
friends replied that they were not, he said that the 
contest was unfair, for it was one in which a victory 
would be over commoners, but a defeat would be the 
defeat of a king. 

When the thigh of his father Philip had been 
pierced by a spear in battle with the Triballians, and 
Philip, although he escaped with his life, was vexed 
with his lameness, Alexander said, “ Be of good 
cheer, father, and go on your way rejoicing, that at 
each step you may recall your valour.”? Are not 
these the words of a truly philosophic spirit which, 
because of its rapture for noble things, already 
revolts against mere physical encumbrances ? How, 
then, think you, did he glory in his own wounds, re- 
membering by each part of his body affected a nation 
overcome, a victory won, the capture of cities, the 
surrender of kings? He did not cover over nor hide 
his scars, but bore them with him openly as symbolic 
representations, graven on his body, of virtue and 
manly courage. 

10. And in the same spirit if ever there chanced to 
be in hours of ease or at a banquet a comparison of 
the verses of Homer, each man choosing his favourite 
line, Alexander always judged this verse to be the 
greatest of all: 

Both things is he: both a goodly king and a warrior 
mighty.? 

This praise, which at the time it was written another 

had received, Alexander conceived to be a law for 

himself, so that he said of Homer that in this same 

verse he had honoured the manly courage of Aga- 


> Iliad, iii. 179 ; ef. Xenophon, Memorabilia, iii. 2. 2. 
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1 Gppovixdv] «ddacpovxdy suggested by Ménage from 
Diogenes Laertius, ix. 60. 





« Of. Life of Alexander, chap. xv. (672 8); Aeclian, Varia 
Tlistoria, ix. 38. 
+ Homer, J. ix. 189. 
¢ 397 ¥, supra; cf. Life of Alewander, chaps. vii., viii. 
(668 a-F). 
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memnon and prophesied that of Alexander. Accord- 
ingly when he had crossed the Hellespont, he went 
to see the site of Troy,* imagining to himself the 
heroie deeds enacted there ; and when one of the 
natives of the country promised to give him the lyre 
of Paris, if he wished it, ieemier said, ~ “Of this 
lyre I have no need ; for I already possess Achilles’ 
lyre to the accompaniment of which, as he rested 
from his labours, 


he sang the famed deeds of heroes.® 


But the lyre of Paris gave forth an altogether weak 
and womanish strain to accompany his Tove songs.” 
Thus it is the mark of a truly philosophic soul to be in 
love with wisdom and to admire wise men most of all. 
and this was more characteristic of Alexander than of 
any other king. His attitude toward Aristotle has 
already been stated; ; and it is recorded by several 
authors that he considered the musician Anaxarchus 
the most valuable of all his friends, that he gave ten 
thousand gold pieces to Pyrrhon®@ of Elis the first 
time he met him, that he sent to Xenocrates,’ the 
friend of Plato, fifty talents as a gift, and that he 
made Onesicritus,’ the pupil of Diogenes the Cynic, 
chief pilot of his fleet. 

But when he came to talk with Diogenes? himself 
in Corinth, he was so awed and astounded with the 
life and the worth of the man that often, when re- 
membrance of the philosopher came to him, he would 


4 Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos, i. 282. 

° Cf. 333 8, infra, and oralia, 181 ©. 

+ Cf. Life of Alexander, chaps. |xv., lxvi. (701 c, 702 a): 
Arrian, Anabasis, vi. 2. 3, vii. 5.6; Diogenes Laertius, vi. $4. 

9 Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xiv. (671 p); Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. 32; Valerius Maximus, iv. 3. 43; Juvenal, xiv. 
8311-314. Cf also Moralia, 752 s-n. 
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1 dvepevvdy] avevpav in most Mss. 


2 apocepeica] mpocopioae van Herwerden. 
3 “EAAddos E. Capps: “EAAdéa. 





@ Cf. Arrian, Anabasis, iv. 10. 6; Rhein. Mus. liv. 470. 
> Cf. 326 zB, supra. 
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say, “If I were not Alexander, | should be Diogenes,” 
that is to say: “ If I did not actively practise philo- 
sophy, I should apply myself to its theoretical pur- 
suit.” He did not say, “ If I were not a king, I 
should be Diogenes,” nor “ If I were not rich and 
an Argead”; for he did not rank Fortune above 
Wisdom, nor a crown and royal purple above the 
philosopher’s wallet and threadbare gown. But he 
said, “ If I were not Alexander, I should be Diogenes ”’ ; 
that is to say: “‘ If it were not my purpose to combine 
foreign things with things Greek, to traverse and 
civilize every continent, to search out the uttermost 
parts of land and sea, to push the bounds of 
Macedonia to the farthest Ocean, and to dis- 
seminate and shower the blessings of Greek justice 
and peace over every nation, I should not be content 
to sit quietly in the luxury of idle power, but I should 
emulate the frugality of Diogenes. But as things 
are, forgive me, Diogenes, that I imitate Heracles, 
and emulate Perseus, and follow in the footsteps of 
Dionysus,? the divine author and progenitor of my 
family,’ and desire that victorious Greeks should 
dance again in India and revive the memory of the 
Bacchic revels among the savage mountain tribes 
beyond the Caucasus. Even there it is said that 
there are certain holy men, a law unto themselves, 
who follow a rigid gymnosophy¢ and give all their 
time to God; they are more frugal than Diogenes 
since they have no need of a wallet. For they do 
not store up food, since they have it ever fresh 
and green from the earth; the flowing rivers give 
them drink and they have fallen leaves and grassy 


© Cf. Life of Alexander, chaps. Ixiv., Ixv. (700 F-701 F) for 
Alexander’s dealings with the Gymnosophists. 
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1 droxyvOérvra Reiske; bxoyvdévra Meziriacus: dmoyubév7wr. 

2706 PapBapixoy} 7d PapBapix_ Odcer Kareokevacuévov in 
some MSS. 

3 yewpoxpariav Reiske: yecpoxpaciav. 

4 zaparageot Wyttenbach: mpagear. 
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earth to lie upon. Because of me even those far- 
away sages shall come to know of Diogenes, and he 
of them. And I also, like Diogenes, must alter the 
standard of coinage* and stamp foreign states with 
the impress of Greek government.” 

11. Very well. Do Alexander’s actions, then, re- 
veal the caprice of Fortune, the violence of war, the 
might of conquest, or do they rather reveal the great 
courage and justice, the great restraint and mildness 
together with the decorous behaviour and intelligence, 
of one who did all things with sober and sane judge- 
ment? For, by Heaven, it is impossible for me to 
distinguish his several actions and say that this be- 
tokens his courage, this his humanity, this his self- 
control, but everything he did seems the combined 
product of all the virtues ; for he confirms the truth 
of that principle of the Stoics which declares that 
every act which the wise man performs is an activity 
in accord with every virtue ; and although, as it 
appears, one particular virtue performs the chief rdle 
in every act, yet it but heartens on the other virtues 
and directs them toward the goal. Certainly one 
may observe that in Alexander the warlike is also 
humane, the mild also manly, the liberal provident, 
the irascible placable, the amatory temperate, his 
relaxation not idle, and his labours not without 
recreation. Who but he combined festivals with wars, 
campaigns with revels, Bacchic rites and weddings 
and nuptial songs with sieges and battle-fields ? 
Who was ever more hostile to wrongdoers or kinder 
to the unfortunate? Who more stern to his opponents 
or more indulgent to petitioners ? 


C) Gi: Diogenes Laertius, vi. 20, 21. 
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1 qv Helmbold: tva. veneow Reiske: yéveow. 





« Cf. Moralia, 181 £, and 458 B3 ie of Alexander, 
chap. Ix. (669 c);_ Arrian, dnabasis, v. 19. 2. 

Oh peeleisey, infra; Life of Alexander, chap. xlvii. (691 £); 
Arrian, iv. 19; Curtius, viii. 4. 

@ Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xliii. (690 n). 
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It occurs to me to introduce here an incident 
touching Porus.* Tor when Porus was brought as a 
captive before Alexander, the conqueror asked how 
he should treat him. “ Like a king, Alexander,” said 
Porus. When Alexander asked again if there were 
nothing else, “ No,” said he, “for everything is 
included in that word.” And it naturally occurs to 
me also to exclaim over each of Alexander’s deeds, 
“Like a philosopher!” Tor in this is included 
everything. He became enamoured of Roxané,? the 
daughter ae Oxyartes, as she danced among the 

captive maidens ; yet he did not offer any violence to 
her, but made her his wife. “ Like a philosopher!” 
When he saw Darius °¢ pierced through by javelins, 
he did not offer sacrifice nor raise the paean of 
victory to indicate that the long war had come to an 
end; but he took off his own cloak and threw it over 
the corpse as though to conceal the divine retribu- 
tion that waits upon the lot of kings. “ Like a 
philosopher!’ Once when he was reading a con- 
fidential letter from his mother, and Hephaestion,? 
who, as it happened, was sitting beside him, was 
quite openly reading it too, Meader did not 
stop him, but merely" placed his own signet-ring on 
Hephaestion’s lips, sealing them to silence with 
a friend’s confidence. “ Like a philosopher!” For 
if these actions be not those of a philosopher, what 
others are ? 

12. But let us compare the actions of men who 
are admitted to be philosophers. Socrates forbore 
when Alcibiades® spent the night with him. But when 


@ Cf. Moralia, 180 p, and the note. 
¢ Cf. Plato, Symposium, 218 c; Diogenes Laertius, ii. 
Sle 
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1 dvaréupbor] dva7épaber most Mss.; dvarépibn Cobet. 


* Diibner assumes a lacuna after yaptgyzat. 
3 elaoPeafopevos F.C.B.: exPcalduevos. 
* Cf. Moralia, 1099 pv; Life of Alexander, chap. xxii. 
(676 ¥). 
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Philoxenus,? the governor of the coast-lands of Asia 
Minor, wrote to Alexander that there was in Ionia a 
youth, the like of whom for bloom and beauty did not 
exist, and inquired in his letter whether he should 
send the boy on to him, Alexander wrote bitterly in 
reply, “ Vilest of men, what deed of this sort have 
you ever been privy to in my past that now you 
would flatter me with the offer of such pleasures ? ” 
We admire Xenocrates? because he would not accept 
the gift of fifty talents which Alexander sent him. 
But shall we not admire the giving of it? Ordo we 
think that he who does not welcome a gift and he 
who bestows it are not at one in their contempt for 
money? Because of philosophy Xenocrates had no 
need of wealth and because of philosophy Alexander 
had need of wealth that he might lavish it upon such 
men. How many times has Alexander said _ this 
when forcing an attack amid a shower of missiles ? ¢ 
And yet we believe that all men are endowed with 
the capacity to form right judgements. For Nature 
of herself is prone to lead men toward the Good. 
But philosophers differ from common persons in 
having their powers of judgement strong and firm to 
face danger, since the common man is not fortified by 
conceptions such as these : “ Best is one omen ” 4 and 


> Cf. 331 £, supra. 

¢ Alexander’s remark that he needed money to give to 
others may be compared to the remark which Plutarch 
quotes in his Life of Alexander, chap. lx. (698 ©), when 
Alexander was risking his life in crossing the swollen Hy- 
daspes: “O Athenians, can you possibly believe what 
dangers I undergo to win good repute among you?” 
Others think that the remark has been lost from the oss. 

4 Homer, Jl. xii, 243 cfs ofwrds dpioros dpdvecbar zept 
maTpySs. 
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1 e¢ yy added by Emperius. 





* Of. Moralia, 166 r; Demosthenes, De Corona, 97. 
W. Croénert, in a review of Bell-Crum, A Greek-Coptic 
Glossary (Gnomon, ii. p. 657), reconstructs, from the words of 
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“Death is the end for all men” ;# but crises destroy 
all his calculations in the face of danger, and the 
fantastic imaginings of perils close at hand dispel his 
powers of judgement. For not only does “ fear,” as 
Thucydides® says, “drive out memory,” but it also 
drives out every purpose and ambition and impulse, 
unless philosophy has drawn her cords about them. 


the Testament of the High Priest Fl. Phoebammon, trimeters 
of an Euripidean flavour : 
mépas 5€ wavr0s Tod Bporysiou yévous 
rae say ees ’ = 
6 Odvaros odd€ Suvatov eoTw éexpuyeiv. 
More likely here, however, would be such a line as 
+ ins PTD eee , 
6 Aavarés €o8 dracw avOpuitos TEpas. 
Plutarch and Demosthenes may both be quoting from some- 


thing of the sort. 
> Thucydides, ii. 87. 
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1, YEsTeRDAY we forgot, it seems, to remark that 
the age of Alexander had the good fortune to pro- 
duce both many artistic achievements and many men 
of great talent. Perhaps, however, this was not part 
of Alexander’s good fortune, but rather that of the 
artists, to have obtained as witness and spectator of 
their achievements the man who was both best able 
to judge of their success and to reward them most 
liberally. At any rate, it is said that, when Arche- 
stratus, a poet of a later age, who, though an accom- 
plished writer, was passing his days in poverty and 
neglect, someone remarked to him, “If you had 
been born in Alexander’s time, for every verse he 
would have given you a Cyprus or a Phoenicia.” 
And I think that the foremost of the artists of that 
age became so, not because they lived in Alexander's 
day, but through what Alexander did for them. 
For a good climate and a lightness of the sur- 
rounding air produces a bountiful harvest ; and 
likewise the favour, esteem, and benignity shown 
by a king evokes a rich increase in the arts and in 
men of talent. And, conversely, through jealousy 
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2 koupariov Meziriacus, as in Woralia, 177 w: cxwpparcov. 
3 $é Bernardakis, as in Moralia, 177 B: 87. 





* Cf. Moralia, 41 p-r. 6 £200, or $1000. 
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and parsimony or emulous rivalry on the part of 
monarchs all artistic production is quenched and 
perishes. 

Thus the despot Dionysius,? as the story goes, 
while listening to a celebrated harper, engaged to 
give him a talent.2. Next day, when the man asked 
for the fulfilment of the promise, Dionysius said, 
“ Yesterday I was delighted with your performance, 
and during the time that you were singing I also 
delighted you with hopes! ‘The result is that at that 
very time you were receiving full pay for the pleasure 
you gave by having your pleasure too!” 

Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae (this last should 
be his only appellation ; he should not be permitted 
to disgrace the name of Alexander), as he watched 
a tragic actor, felt himself much moved to pity 
through enjoyment of the acting. He jumped up, 
therefore, and left the theatre at a rapid pace, ex- 
claiming that it would be a dreadful thing, if, when 
he was slaughtering so many citizens, he should be 
seen to weep over the sufferings of Hecuba and 
Polyxena. And he came near visiting punishment 
upon the actor because the man had softened his 
heart, as iron in the fire. 

Archelaiis @ was thought to be somewhat niggardly 
in his favours, and Timotheiis liked to hint at this by 
often chanting this refrain : 


Over the earth-born silver you rave. 


But Archelaiis, with some wit, chanted in reply : 


That, however, is what you crave. 


© Cf. Life of Pelopidas, xxix. (293 r); Aelian, Varia 
Historia, xiv. 40. 
2 Cf. Moralia, 177 8, and the note. 
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others. 3 jpepa V.C.B,: dtpéna. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 174 r, and the note. 
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Ateas, the Scythian king, took the flute-player 
Ismenias captive. and ordered him to play at a 
banquet. The rest were delighted, and applauded, 
but Ateas swore his horse’s neighing was sweeter to 
his ear. So far from the Muses’ habitation did he 
allow his ears to dwell, and his soul he kept in the 
mangers, better attuned to hear, not horses’ neigh, but 
asses’ bray! At the court of monarchs such as these 
what advancement or esteem could there be for Art, 
or for Poetry and Music of excellence? Nor, again, 
could artistic endeavour flourish at the court of those 
who wish to be rival performers in these arts, and 
thus through malice and ill-will suppress the true 
artists. Such a prince was Dionysius (to use him 
again as an example), who threw the poet Philoxenus ® 
into the stone-quarries ; for when Dionysius ordered 
him to correct a tragedy of his, Philoxenus cancelled 
the whole piece from the very beginning to the final 
flourish.¢ 

Philip also was in these matters somewhat more 
petty and childish than became him, since he had 
acquired his knowledge late in life. Thus they tell 
the tale that Philip? once argued with a certain 
harp-player about the technique of his instrument, 
and even thought he was confuting the man; but 
the harp-player smiled gently and said, “ God forbid, 
your Majesty, that you should ever fall so low as to 
know more of these matters than I.” 

2. But Alexander, knowing well in what matters 
he should be merely a spectator and listener. and in 
what he should play the chief role, trained himself 

> [bid. 471 ©; Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, v. 22 (63) ; 
Aelian, Varia Historia, xii, 44; Diodorus, xv. 6. 

¢ The coronis at the end of the roll. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 67 ¥, 179 B, 634 D. 
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xapiev, TH Téprew® 8 ovx Hv edddAwros eis TO 
puetabar. yeydvaor 5€ Kat adrov Tpaywool per 

© ‘ ‘ lah x a > 

of mept Oerradov Kat "Abynvddwpov, av avTaywre- 

fy > , c4 v4 A € uy 

Couevey adAjrots, exopyyyouv pev ot Kumpuoe Baot- 
Aeis, Expwov 8 of doKiuwrator TV oTparnyav. 
> \ > Such > , coo , ow” ”» 
evel 0 evixnaey “AOnvddwpos, “ eBovAduny av, 
” GM = 2 r 4 ’ a p 
édn, “ wGAdrov amoAwdenévat' pépos THs Bacweias 
n A > ~ e t ”? > > as Sie ew 

} Oerraddv émdety yrTyévov.”’ add’ obr’ eveTuxE 
Tots Kpitats otre THY Kpiow eueuaTo, mavtwr* 
olduevos Seiv repteivar, Tod duxatov 8 yrTao0aL. 

Kwpwdoi 8 joav of rept Adcwva tov LKapdpéa* 
TouTw 8 els twa Kwpwodiav éuBaddvre atixov 
airntiKov yeAdoas édwKe déxka TdAarTa. 

KBapwdot 8 dAdow re Kal “Aptorévixos, Os év 
wax Twi mpooBonOrjoas érece AapTrpas dycove- 
adpevos. éxédevoev ob adrot yevécba Kab oTa- 
Ojvar yadKoby avipidvta Mufti, xiPdpay éxovra 
kal ddopv mpoBeBAnuéevov, od Tov avdpa TYyLdv 

1 avrimddors Stephanus: dvrumdAouct. 

2 kara umperius : Kai. 

37@ réprew] 7O 7répmev some Mss.3 7répzov7e Reiske; 
tepav@® van Herwerden. 

* drodwAexevat Bernardakis and H. Richards: drroAwA€vat, 


5 zévrwr] H. Richards would add ézAos perv before wavrwv 
or tév dAAwy after it. 





@ Cf. 317 ¥, supra, and the note. 
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always to be formidable in arms, and, in the words of 
Aeschylus,? 


Sturdy contender in arms, baleful to all that oppose. 


This art he inherited from his ancestors, the 
Aeacidae, and from Heracles®; but upon the other 
arts he freely bestowed honour without jealousy 
according to their worth and artistic excellence ; but 
he was not so easily carried away by the pleasure 
they give him as to try to imitate them. The tragic 
actors of his time were the group that centred 
about Thettalus and Athenodorus.* At the contest 
of these two, the kings of Cyprus defrayed the 
expenses of the performance and Alexander’s most 
celebrated generals served as judges. When Atheno- 
dorus won, « I would rather,” said Alexander, ‘‘ have 
lost half my kingdom than see Thettalus defeated.” 
However, he did not intercede with the judges nor 
find fault with the judgement, since he felt that, 
while he must be superior to all men, yet he must 
submit to Justice. 

The comic actors of his time were the group that 
centred about Lycon of Scarpheia.©. When Lycon 
inserted in one of his comedies a begging verse, 
Alexander laughed and gave him ten talents. 

Various harp-players also were his friends, among 
them Aristonicus,4 who came to Alexander’s aid in 
a certain battle, and was slain, fighting gloriously. 
Therefore Alexander ordered to be made and set up 
at Delphi a bronze statue of him, with lyre in hand 
and spear advanced ; thereby he not only honoured 


> Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. ii. (665 8B), 
© Ibid. chap. xxix. (681 p). 
4 Cf. Arrian, Anabasis, iv. 16. 7. 
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€ & By tl , = G \ ” \ 
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H 


mapéatn]| e&€o7n Hartman; mapeé€orn Pohlenz. 
déas Wyttenbach: digas. 
peer Scaliger: ép7et. 
7® oddpw Welcker: 7 atddpw. 
5 kBapiddsev some mss. here and in Life of Lycurgus, xxi.: 
xBaptodew or ~few. 
§ apa@rov] xpww7ov Tucker, 


mos 





« Cf. Moralia, 1183 % (=Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. pp. 
d-s), See also Dio Chrysostom, Oration i. 1-2, where 
Timotheus is the flute-player and the tune the Orthian. 
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this particular man, but also paid tribute to Music 
herself, in the belief that she is a creator of true 
men and, in particular, that she fills with inspiration 
and impetuousness those who are truly her foster- 
children. For once upon a time, when Antigenides 
was playing on his flute the Chariot Song,” Alexander 
became so transported, and his spirit so inflamed by 
the strains, that he leapt up and laid hands upon 
the weapons that lay near, and thus confirmed the 
testimony of the Spartans who used to sing,? 


The noble playing of the lyre is meet to match the sword. 


Apelles the painter and Lysippus the sculptor also 
lived in the time of Alexander. ‘The former painted 
“ Alexander wielding the Thunderbolt” ¢ so vividly 
and with so natural an expression, that men said that, 
of the two Alexanders, Alexander, son of Philip, was 
invincible, but the Alexander of Apelles was inimit- 
able. And when Lysippus? modelled his first statue 
of Alexander which represented him looking up 
with his face turned towards the heavens (as indeed 
Alexander often did look, with a slight inclination of 
his head to one side®),someone engraved these verses’ 
on the statue, not without some plausibility, 

Eager to speak seems the statue of bronze, up to Zeus as 

it gazes: 
“Earth I have set under foot: Zeus, keep Olympus 
yourself!” 


> Attributed to Aleman in Life of Lycurgus, chap. xxi. 
(53 p): ef. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Grace. iii. p. 51, or Edmonds, 
Lyra Graeca, i. p. 90. 

© Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. iv. (666 8); Pliny, Natural 
History, xxxv. 10 (92). 

4 Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. iv. (666 B). 

¢ Cf. ibid. and Moralia, 53 pb. 

4 Cf. 331 a, supra, and the note. 
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1 Beh pel éyxateunvue Reiske. 


2 cuvetedepe] ouveEeparve Abresch. 
avrod] abrés abrod van Herwerden. 
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Wherefore Alexander gave orders that Lysippus4 
only should make statues of him. For Lysippus was, 
it seemed, the only one that revealed in the bronze 
Alexander’s character and in moulding his form 
portrayed also his virtues. The others wished to 
imitate the flexing of his neck and the melting and 
liquid softness of his eyes, but were unable to pre- 
serve his virile and leonine expression. 

Among the other artists at his court was Stasicrates?® 
the master-sculptor, not seeking to make something 
flowery or pleasant or lifelike to look upon, but em- 
ploying a magnificence in workmanship and design 
worthy of a king’s munificence. He followed 
Alexander into Asia and found fault with the 
paintings, sculptures, and moulded likenesses that 
had been made of him, on the ground that they 
were the works of timid and ignoble artists. ‘ But 
I, your Majesty,” said he, “have conceived the 
project of placing your likeness in living and im- 
perishable material, with roots that are everlasting 
and weight immovable and unshakable. For Mount 
Athos in Thrace, in that part where is its highest and 
most conspicuous summit, has well-proportioned sur- 
faces andheights, limbs and joints and proportions that 
suggest the human form. When it has been properly 
carved and worked into shape, it can be called 
Alexander’s statue, and Alexander’s statue it will 
be; with its base set in the sea, in its left hand it will 
encompass and hold a city peopled with ten thousand 


2 Of. Pliny, Natural History, vii. 37 (125); Horace, 
Epistles, ii. 1. 240; Valerius Maximus, viii. 11. 2: Arrian, 
Anabasis, i. 16. 4. 

> Of. Life of Alexander, chap. Ixxii. (705 a): the man is 
called Deinocrates by Vitruvius, ii. praef.; and Cheirocrates 
by the ass. of Strabo, xiv. 1. 23. 
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a expayeta Reiske, confirmed by some mss.: xal éexpayeta. 
> 7é be] ri 5é; Stegmann. 
3 zelovs F.C.B.; ovddAovs Kronenberg (ef. 344 8, infra): 


awoAas. 





@ The reference is to the chryselephantine statues of 
Pheidias and his school with their inner frame-work of 
timbers, and painted without. 
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inhabitants, and with its right pour from a bowl of liba- 
tion an ever-flowing river down into the sea. But as 
for gold and bronze, ivory, wooden timbers, and dyes,* 
which make those paltry images that can be bought and 
sold, stolen, or melted down, let us reject them all!” 
Alexander listened to his words and admired but de- 
clined with thanks the lofty designs and the boldness of 
the artist. ‘‘But,” said he, ‘‘let Athos remain as it is. 
It is enough that it be the memorial of the arrogance 
of one king’; but my imprint the Caucasus shall 
show and the Emodian ° range and the Tanais and the 
Caspian Sea ; these will be the image of my deeds. 

3. But imagine, pray, that such a work had been 
completed and made evident to men’s eyes. Is there 
anyone who could look upon it and suppose that 
the form, the arrangement, and the appearance were 
created by Fortune and Accident? No one, I think. 
What of Apelles’ ‘‘ Wielder of the Thunderbolt” ?4 
What of the statue which takes its name from the 
Spear ?? Shall we admit, then, that greatness in a 
statue cannot, without the help of Art,’ be created 
by Fortune’s profuse provision of gold and bronze and 
ivory and much rich material, but is it possible that a 
great man, or rather the greatest man of all that have 
ever lived, without the help of Virtue, was perfected 
through Fortune’s supplying him with arms and 
money, foot and horse? But for him who has not 
learned how to use these things they are a danger, 
not a strength and enrichment, but a means of 
proving his weakness and pettiness. T’or Antisthenes 

> Xerxes’ canal; ef. 342 £, in, ra. 

¢ A range of north-western India, the Prakrit Haimota; ef. 
Arrian, Indica, 2.3; 6.4; Pliny, Natural History, vi. 17 (56). 

@ Cf. 335 a, supra, Moralia, 360 v. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 99 s-c. 
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1 ¢¢] ed Wyttenbach (and mws for ds); 6 H. Richards; 
exer W ilamowitz-Mdllendorff. 


2 Seoueva] Sedpevov (demonstratione opus est) Reiske and 
some MSs. 


2 Cf. Stobaeus, Florilegium, lix. 41 (Hense, vol. iv. p. 362). 
» An oft-quoted line. Cf. G. Kaibel, Comicorum Graec. 
Frag. i. 137, Epicharmus, no. 249; Jéoralia, 98c, with the 
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was right when he said,* “ We should pray that our 
enemies be provided with all good things, except cour- 
age; for thus these good things will belong, not to their 
owners, but to those that conquer them.” Therefore 
theysaythat Nature also for defence has caused horns, 
wonderful for their size and jagged points, to grow 
upon the deer, the most cowar dly« of all animals ; and 
therein does Nature teach us that strength and arms 
are of no benefit to such as have not the cour age to 
stand their ground. Thus also Fortune, by frequently 
bestowing on cowards and fools military forces and 
dominions, in which they disgrace themselves, em- 
blazons and commends Virtue as the one quality 
that constitutes the greatness and beauty of man. 
For if indeed, as Epicharmus > says, 


Mind has sight and Mind has hearing; 
but 
All things else are deaf and blind; 


then it happens that these are really lacking in reason. 
For our perceptive faculties seem to respond to their 
own special stimuli; but the fact that it is mind which 
aids us and mind which emblazons our deeds, and it is 
mind that conquers and overpowers and plays the 
monarch, and that “all things else,” since they are 
“blind and deaf ”’ and soulless, mislead and burden 
and disgrace their possessors, if Virtue be not 
present, © is a truth which may be gleaned from 
history. 

Now of the two monarchs Semiramis and Sardana- 
palus, in whose hands were placed the same power 


note; also Cicero, Tusculan Disp. i. 20 (46); Maximus Tyrius, 
1 Oe 
¢ Cf. Plato, Menevenus, 246 5. 
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2 drobododoay Reiske. 
3 péyav Wyttenbach: péyav “Apaow 7. 





@ Of, Diodorus, ii. 4-20; Justin, i. 2. 
Mu Cf. 326 ¥F, supra; Diodorus, ii, 21. 8 ff; Athenaeus, 
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and dominion, Semiramis,” though a woman, cquipped 
great expeditions, armed her ranks, established the 
Babylonian Empire, and sailed about the Persian 
Gulf subduing the Ethiopians and Arabs. But 
Sardanapalus,’ though born a man, spent his days at 
home carding purple wool, sitting with his knees drawn 
up in front of him among his concubines ; and when 
he died, they made a stone statue of him dancing 
in a barbarie fashion and apparently snapping its 
fingers above its head. They engraved upon it: 
“ Fat, drink, and sport with love ; all else is naught.” ¢ 

When Crates ? saw a golden statue of Phryné the 
courtesan standing at Delphi, he cried out that it 
stood there as a monument to Greek licentiousness ; 
and thus if one examine either the life or the tomb 
of Sardanapalus (for I think there is no difference 
between them), one would say that they are a 
monument to the bounty of Fortune. But if this 
be so, shall we allow Fortune to lay hold upon 
Alexander after Sardanapalus, and to lay claim to 
Alexander’s greatness and power? For what greater 
gift did she bestow on him than those which other 
monarchs received at her hands: arms, horses, 
missiles, money, guardsmen? Let Fortune en- 
deaveur to make an Aridaeus® great by these, if 
she can, or an Ochus or Oarses’ or Tigranes the 
Armenian, or the Bithynian Nicomedes. Of these 


528 rf; W. K. Prentice, in Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. liv. 
(1923) p. 79: but the theory rightly set forth there, that 
this description comes from Ctesias’s Persica, is as old as 
Hemsterhuys ; see Wyttenbach’s note on this passage. 

© See the note on 330 r, supra. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 401 a; Athenaens, 591 B; Stobaeus, 
Florilegium, vi. 39 (vol. iii. p. 296 Hense). 

© Cf. 337 Dy tajra. 7 Of. 337 £, infra. 
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movans, obKere ouveornKey obde oupTepuKer, aan’ 
eCtorarat Kat Svadverar az dM av Kal daetou 
Kal pevyet ovtws adetoa tov ’AdeEavSpov 7 Sdva- 
pus qoracper, éwddAero, epreypatwe Tepdiccats 
Kal MeAedypous Kal MedevKous kal “Avruydvots, 
worep mvevpact Oeppois ert Kal ouypots didr- 
Tovar Kat Siapepopevors: TéAos 8 amropapatvojevn 

1 azéhaBe (Gronov ius) better accords with history: aéBaAe. 


2 péya| peydAn (?) Meziriacus. 
3 7H] 76 most Mss. * 4 Téxn] 79 Téxn Dibner. 


> zavraxot Abresch: mavraxod. 





* Of. Life of Pompey, chap. xxxiii. (637 A); Comp. of 
Cimon and Lucullus, iii. (522 ©); Velleius ipatereniaes ii, 
37; Valerius Maximus, v. 1. 10. 
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Tigranes* cast down his crown before the feet of 
Pompey andignominiously received back his kingdom, 
which had become the spoil of war. But Nicomedes ® 
shaved his head and put on the freedman’s cap and 
proclaimed himself an emancipated slave of the 
Roman people. 

4. Shall we say, then, that Fortune makes men 
petty, timid, and abject in spirit? Yet it is not 
right for anyone to charge baseness to misfortune, 
or courage and intelligence to good fortune ; but 
Fortune was magnified by Alexander’s reign, for in 
him she was illustrious, invincible, magnanimous, 
inoffensive, and humane. Then, immediately after 
Alexander’s decease, Leosthenes® said that his 
forces, as they wandered here and there and fell foul 
of their own efforts, were like the Cyclops after his 
blinding, groping about everywhere with his hands, 
which were directed at no certain goal; even thus 
did that vast throng roam about with no safe footing, 
blundering through want of a leader. Oz rather, in 
the manner of dead bodies, after the soul departs, 
when they are no longer held together by natural 
forces, but undergo dispersion and dissolution, and 
finally are dissipated and disappear altogether ; even 
so Alexander’s forces, having lost him, maintained a 
gasping, agitated, and fevered existence through men 
like Perdiecas, Meleager, Seleucus, and Antigonus, 
who, as it were, provided still a warm breath of life 
and blood that still pulsed and circulated. But at 
length the host wasted away and perished, generating 

® Plutarch has confused Nicomedes with his father 
Prusias; ¢f. Polybius, xxx. 19; Livy, xlv. 44; Diodorus, 
xxx. 15; Appian, MWithridatica, 2. 

¢ The saying is elsewhere attributed to Demades; cf. 
Moralia, 181 ¥, and the note. 
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\ 2 LAA cal 6 , A Xr / 6 
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Na ‘ > Li 03 f > 
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1 sais vias] Tots veckect (7) Kaltwasser. 
2 Baoas Wyttenbach: «ai Bacers. 
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about itself maggots, as it were, of ignoble kings and 
rulers in their Te death- struggle. This, then it is 
likely that Alexander himself meant when he rebuked 
Hephaestion? for quarreling with Craterus : “ What,” 
said he, “ will be your power and your achievements 
if someone deprive you of Alexander?” But I, for 
my part, shall not hesitate to say this very thing to 
the Fortune that presided over Alexander’s carcer : 
“What is your greatness or your repute? Where is 
your power or your invincibility, if someone deprive 

you of Alexander?” That is to say, ‘If someone 
deprive you of your skill in arms, your munificent 
use of riches, your self-restraint in expending them, 
your boldness against your foes in battle, your mild- 
ness toward the vanquished ? Make another great, 
if you can ; but one that shall not be generous w ith 
his substance, nor court danger in the fro ont ranks, nor 
give honour to his friends, nor feel pity for his cap- 
tives, nor be temperate in his pleasures, nor sleepless 
in crises, nor placable in his victories, nor humane 
amid his successes. What man is great in the 
exercise of power, if folly and wickedness attend 
him? Take away virtue from the fortunate man 
and in everything he is petty ; in acts of generosity, 
through parsimony ; in hard tasks, through softness ; 
in religion, through superstition; towar ds the good, 
through envy; among men, through eoneniiee: g 
among women, through wantonness.” Just as 
inexpert artisans, who construct large pedestals for 
petty offerings, make the smallness of the offerings 
noticeable, so Fortune, whenever she elevates a 
petty character by acts that have a certain pomp 


@ Cf. Life of Alewander, chap. xlyii. (691 r-692 a). 
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‘a i ta ” > ‘a aes 3 ve 3 
Kat Ke yur depot ayOos, éemed Kev avnp avalein. 
ui , \ a yw nv ia > ~ A ‘ 
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avabécbar Svvapw Kai mAobrov Kal apynv Kal 
yuvaikds eat Kal mawSds: "Odpon Kai Aapeiw 
Baywas 6 edvodyos dpduevos éréOnke tiv Lepodv 
te \ N iy 4 2 - be 
Baoretav: ro 5é€ AaBovra peyddAnv e€ovoiay év- 
1 gidizcov Stephanus: dzAiriov. 
2 onapyavwhévra I'.C.B.: omapyavwoas 74 (perhaps changed 
from ace. to agree with MeXéaypos). 
3 dvabeiy| avabyn Hatzidakis ; probably the original read- 


ing in Aristophanes, but it is doubtful if Plutarch knew 
it. Cf. dve, 104 5. 4 dvadaBety KE. Capps: AaPeiv. 


® Cf. Life of Lycurgus, chap. iii. (41 a). 
> Cf. Moralia, 791 ©. 
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and circumstance, makes the more conspicuous and 
disgraceful the blundering and instability that result 
from a shallow character. 

5. Wherefore greatness lies, not in the possession 
of good things, but in our use of them, since even 
infant children inherit their fathers’ kingdoms and 
dominions, even as Charillus,*? whom Lycurgus carried 
in his swaddling-clothes into the common dining-hall 
and proclaimed king of Sparta in place of himself. 
Assuredly it was not the child who was great, but he 
who surrendered to the child its paternal rights, and 
did not keep them for himsclf nor take them away. 

But who could have made Avidaeus ® great, whom, 
differing no whit from a child, only that his swaddling- 
clothes were royal purple, Meleager set on the throne 
of Alexander? And indeed it was well that he did 
so, that for a few days it might be observed how it 
is that men rule by right of virtue and how by gift 
of Fortune. For in succession to a real competitor 
for sovereignty Meleager introduced a mere actor, 
or rather, did a mute figure wearing a crown parade 
across the stage, as it were. of the inhabited world. 


Even a woman can carry a burden if a man impose it 
upon her.° 
Conversely, however, one might affirm that it lies 
within the strength a even a woman or a child to 
take up and impose the gifts of power and wealth 
and sovereignty. The eunuch Bagoas ¢ took up the 
kingship of Persia and bestowed it upon Oarses and 
Darius. But the ability to sustain and administer 
© Aristophanes, Anights, 1056: see ogers’s note ad loc. 
4 Cf. Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 14.5; Aelian, Varia Historia, 
vi. 8; Diodorus, xvii. 5. 
® Cf. 326 ¥F, supra. 
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It 
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Tplaway epdper. Anpajrpeos dé, @ THs > AdeEavdpov 
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1 tds Twas] apyry twa Stobaeus. 
* dmjxove| emjKove SOME MSS. 





¢ From a much longer fragment of Euripides’ Erechtheus ; 
Nauck, JVrag. CGraec. Frag. p. 471, Euripides, no. 362, 
29-3 
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great authority when one has once received it, and 
not to be crushed or turned from one’s purpose by 
the weight and the magnitude of one’s activities, is 
the mark of a man who possesses virtue, sense, and 
intelligence. This virtue Alexander possessed, whom 
some accuse of drunkenness and a passion for wine ! 
But he was truly a great man, for in his conduct of 
affairs he was sober, nor was he made drunk nor led to 
revelling by authority and power ; but others, when 
they get but a small portion, or even a taste, of power 
are unable to contro] themselves : 


Bad men, when gorged with wealth, or chancing on 
Some honours in the State, caper and prance 
When luck, unhoped for, to their house has come.? 


Cleitus,?> when he had scuttled three or four Greek 
triremes at Amorgos, caused himself to be proclaimed 
Poseidon and carried a trident. Demetrius, to whom 
Fortune added the little that she was able to subtract 
from Alexander’s power, allowed himself to be called 
“The Heaven-descended,”’* and the subject states 
did not send ambassadors to him, but ‘“ Sacred 
Deputies,” and his replies they spoke of as “ Oracles.” 
Lysimachus, who obtained possession of the regions 
adjoining Thrace, the mere outskirts of the kingdom 
of Alexander, as it were, reached such a pitch of 
arrogance and boldness as to say, “ The Byzantines 
now come to me when I am touching Heaven with 
my spear.” But Pasiades of Byzantium, who was 
present, said, “ Let us be off, lest he make a hole 
in the sky with his spear-point !” 


Ce Diodorus, XVills, 15209 une. 
¢ * Avatar,” he that descends from Heaven (in thunder and 
lightning), a common title of Zeus; ef. Life of Demetrius, 
chaps. x., xi. (893 pb, £). 
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1 


katrou Reiske: Kat. 
2 oxnarov Meziriacus: eximrpor. 


@ In Pontus: ef. Miller, vag. Hist. Graec. iii. p. 526. 
» i.e. a skepton, instead of skeptron, ‘* sceptre.” 
* Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graee. ii. p. 324. 
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And yet why should anyone mention these men 
who might have some legitimate ground for pride 
because of Alexander, when even Clearchus, after he 
became despot of Heracleia,* used to carry a thunder- 
bolt,? and named one of his sons Thunderer? And 
Dionysius the younger styled himself the son of 
Apollo in the inscription : 

Sprung from a Dorian mother by union with Phoebus 

Apollo.¢ 
And Dionysius’s father killed ten thousand or more 
citizens, and, led on by envy, betrayed his brother 
to the enemy, nor could he wait for his already aged 
mother to die a few days later, but strangled her 7; 
yet in one of his tragedies he wrote these words ° : 


The mother of foul wrong is tyranny ! 


Notwithstanding, of his daughters he named one 
Virtue, another Temperance, a third Justice.£ And 
yet other persons publicly styled themselves Bene- 
factors,’ Conquerors, Saviours, or The Great; but 
no one would be able to tell the tale of their 
marriages one after another, like the matings of 
horses, as they spent their days with no restraint 
amid herds of women, their corruption of boys, their 
beating of drums in the company of emasculated 
men, their daily dicing, their flute-playing in the 
public theatres, the night that was too short for 
them at their dinners, and the day at their breakfasts. 

6. But Alexander took his breakfast at daybreak 

4 Cf. Aelian, Varia Historia, xiii. 45. 

© Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 797, Dionysius, no. 7, 

t Cf. Life of Dion, chap. vi. (960 c). 

9 Probably Ptolemy Euergetes II. Physcon (ef, Athenaeus 
xii. 549 p), rather than Philopator (cf. Joralia, 56 ©, Polybius 
y. 34), is alluded to. 
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1 em Paivew F.C.B. (cf. Life of Alewander, chap. xxiii. where 
émBaivew comes first): amoBaty lV. 
2 érms] most Mss. have povyy. 3% Hartman would omit &. 
‘ ndnzws Reiske (from Life of Alexander, chap, XXx.): 
obtws. 5 mavrws Nylander: mavra. 





* Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xxiii. (677 ). 

» Tbid. chap. Ixxvi. (706 pb). oCh. 83ehh, siepra. 

4 Of. Life of Alewander, chap. Ixx. (703 5); Diodorus, 
xvii. 107: Justin, xii. 10. 

© Of. Moralia, 97 v, 522 a; Life of Alexander, chap. xxi, 
(676 F). 
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seated? ; he dined late in the evening; he drank 
only after sacrificing to the gods; he played dice 
with Medius when he had a fev er’; he played games 
while travelling, at the same me also learning to 
wield a bow and mount a chariot. For himself he 
married Roxané,° the only woman he ever loved; 
but Stateira,? the daughter of Darius, he married 
for imperial and political reasons. since the union 
of the two races was highly advantageous. But 
as for the other Persian women, he was as much 
their superior in self-control as in valour he was 
superior to Persian men. Tor he looked at no 
woman against her will® and those that he looked 
at he passed by more readily than those that he 
did not look at; and although he bore himself 
humanely toward all other persons, it was toward fair 
youth alone that he conducted himself haughtily. 

He would not listen to a single word in praise of the 
beauty of the wife’ of Darius, who was a very hand- 
some woman}; but when she died, he graced her 
funeral with such a royal pomp and bewailed her death 
so feelingly that his self-control was questioned amid 
his display of humanity, and his goodness incurred the 
charge of wrongdoing. For Darius?’ was disturbed 
by suspicion of Alexander’s power and youth ; for he 
also was still one of those who believed Alexander’s 
victory to be through Fortune. But when he had 
tested the matter from every angle, and recog- 
nized the truth, ‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘“ the lot of the 
Persians is not so utterly wretched, nor will anyone 
say that we are altogether cowardly or unmanly in 


1 Tbid, chap. xxii. (677 a); Arrian, dnabasis, iv. 20; Athe- 
nacus, xiii, 603 c ; ey Curtas; Hist. Bes iv. 110. 
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? obzt] obror Reiske; otre Be rardakis. 
2 & ye] y’ & Benseler. 





@ Of. Life of Alerand:r, chap. xxv. (679 a); Arrian, <lna- 
basis, Lies: 
OTe et; 138 Sy) 2s 


¢ Cf. Arrian, tnabasis, iii. 7. 2. 
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that we have been overcome by such a man. But 
for my part I pray the gods for fair fortune and for 
might in war, that I may surpass Alexander in be- 
stowing favours ; and I am possessed by an ambitious 
and emulous desire to prove myself more humane 
than Alexander. But if my power be spent, do thou, 
O Zeus. ancestral god of the Persians, and ye other 
gods that guard our kingship, grant that none other 
than Alexander take his seat upon the throne of 
Cyrus.” This was Darius’s way of adopting Alexander, 
invoking the gods as witnesses. 

7. Thus do men prevail through Virtue. Ascribe 
to Fortune, if you will, Arbela and the Cilician 
victory and his other deeds of violence and war : 
Fortune battered down the walls of Tyre? for him ; 
Fortune opened the way to Egypt; through For- 
tune Halicarnassus fell, and Miletus was captured, 
and Mazaeus © left the Euphrates unguarded, and the 
Babylonian plain was strewn with corpses. But at 
least it was not in any way Tortune’s gift that he was 
temperate, nor was it because of Fortune that he was 
self-controlled, nor did l’ortune lock his soul and keep 
it impregnable to pleasure and invulnerable to de- 
sire ; in fact, these were the qualities by which he 
defeated Darius himself. The rest were but defeats 
of arms and horses, battles, slaughters, and routs of 
men. But the truly great and indisputable defeat 
Darius suffered: he yielded in virtue and greatness 
of soul, in prowess and justice, and marvelled at 
Alexander’s invincibility in pleasure, in toil, in the 
bestowal of favours. It is true that Tavrrias,? son of 


4 Tarrias is elsewhere unknown: the stories here related 
of him are told of Antigenes in Life of dlewander, chap. Ixx. 
(703 E-r). 
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1 Tappias] ’Arappias Nachstidt, ef. Quintus Curtius, 
Nig ewe 

2 eis rov| tov Abresch. 

2 dmoveys I.C.B. (cf the other versions of the story): 
amouan. 
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Deinomenes, and Antigenes of Pallené, and Philotas, 
the son of Parmenion, were also invincible at least 
amid shields, pikes, battle-cries, and the clash of 
arms; but towards pleasures and women and gold 
and silver they were no better than their cap- 
tives. In fact, when Alexander was freeing the 
Macedonians from debt* and paying creditors for 
everybody, Tarrias said falsely that he was a debtor, 
and produced at the bank a person who asserted that 
he was Tarrias’screditor ; later, when he was detected, 
he was ready to commit suicide had not Alexander, 
coming to know of this, exculpated him, and allowed 
him to keep the money ; for the king remembered 
that when Philip was assaulting Perinthus, Tarrias, 
although his eye was pierced by a missile, would not 
submit nor suffer the shaft to be extracted until they 
had routed the enemy. 

Antigenes® joined himself with those who were 
being sent back to Macedonia because of sickness or 
wounds,¢ and had himself enrolled among them ; but 
when, however, it was discovered that he had nothing 
wrong with him, but was feigning some infirmity, and 
it was seen that he was a stout fighting man whose 
body was covered with wounds, the matter vexed 
Alexander. When he asked the reason for such 
conduct, Antigenes confessed that he was in love 
with Telesippa, and was accompanying her to the sea, 
since he could not be left behind if she went away. 
“Whose is she?” asked Alexander, ‘“ and to whom 
must we speak?” Antigenes replied that she was 


4 Cf. 343 v, infra; Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 5. 1-3. 
» Repeated in Moralia, 181 a; but told of Eurylochus 
in Life of Alexander, chap. xli. (689 8). 
© Of. Life of Alexander, chap. Ixxi. (704 8). 
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1 s Pilkvavgecth Cs cay : 
tpodov tiva Halin: tpdmov tia or tpomw TWh. 

2 clye F.C.B.: Eoxe. 

3 exetvos Budaeus and Xylander: é twos or ékeivy. 

4 dvovyopevos| oivwpévos, once suggested by Reiske, has 
some support in oty otvw in Life of Alexander, chap. xlviii. 
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free-born. ‘‘ Then,” said Alexander, “let us per- 
suade her with promises and presents to remain be- 
hind.” So ready was he with an excuse for every 
lover rather than for himself. 

And further, Philotas,¢ the son of Parmenion, had 
in his licentiousness the nurse, as it were, of all his 
ills. For among the captives taken at Damascus 
was a courtesan from Pella, by name Antigona. ire 
this she had crossed over to Samothrace, and there 
had been taken captive by Autophradates. She was 
comely enough to look upon and. after Philotas had 
attached himself to her, she had complete pos- 
session of him. Indeed that man of iron® was so 
softened that he was not in control of his reasoning 
powers amid his pleasures, but unlocked and brought 
forth many of his secrets for the woman: “ What 
was that famed Philip, were it not for Parmenion ? 
What was this Alexander, were it not for Philotas ? 
Where his Ammon, and where his serpents,° if we do 
not wish it so?’ These words Antigona reported to 
an intimate friend of hers among the women, and 
she reported them to Craterus; Craterus brought 
Antigona herself secretly to Alexander, who did not 
touch her person, but restrained himself and, working 
secretly through her, he discovered the whole of 
Philotas’s plans. And for a period of more than seven 
years Alexander never revealed his suspicion ; not in 
his cups, the reputed drunkard! not in anger, this 


* Cf. Life of Alexander, chaps. xlviii., xlix. (692 4-693 a). 
» The Doric form suggests quotation from some poem or 
draina. 
¢ A reference, perhaps, to Ammon (i.e. Zeus) in the form 
of a serpent, seen with Olympias, as told in Life of Alexander, 
chap. iii. (665 p); or perhaps to the expedition to the oracle 
of Ammon, ef. Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 3. 5. 
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man of fiery temper ! not to a friend, this man who 
trusted Hephaestion in everything and shared every- 
thing with him! In fact it is Perondeds that once, 
when he had broken the seal of a confidential letter 
from his mother and was reading it silently ® to him- 
self, Hephaestion quietly put his head beside Alex- 
ander’s and read the letter with him; Alexander 
could not bear to stop him, but took off his ring and 
placed the seal on Hephaestion’s lips. 

8. But one might grow weary in the enumeration 
of these matters by which Alexander is shown to have 
made the most honourable and the most regal use of 
his authority. And even though he became great 
through Fortune, he is even greater in that he made 
good use of his Fortune. And the more we praise 
his Fortune the more shall we exalt his Virtue by 
reason of which he became worthy of his Fortune. 

Now, however, I shall proceed at once to the first 
steps in his advancement and the beginnings of his 
power, and I shall examine in those matters the role 
played by Fortune, by reason of which men assert 
that Alexander became great through the instru- 
mentality of Fortune. In Heaven’s name! Why 
do they not assert this of one that never felt a wound 
nor lost a dr op of blood nor ever served in war, whom 
the neighing of a horse® placed upon the ehrone of 
Cyrus, even as the first Darius, the son of Hystaspes ? 
Or of Nerxes, whom a king, flattered by his wife, as 
Darius was flattered by Atossa,? set upon the throne ¢ 
Did the royal diadem come to Alexander’s doors, as 


@ CF. 333) aaygpia. 
>» “ Silently,” for reading was generally done aloud, 
© Cf. Herodotus, iii. St ff. 
aT Uideaviler 3. 
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a Baawrcias] *Aotas almost all mss. 
2 Homep ‘Odpan (Sorep “Apon Reiske, ef. Diodorus, xvii. 5) 
Bernardakis: as Hapdcarts. 


2 Artaxerxes: ¢f. 336 5, 337 BE, supra, Life of Artaxerxes, 
chap. i. (1012 4): Reiske conjectured ” Apon from Diodorus, 
xvii. 5, which may be right. But Bagoas also put Darius III. 
on the throne of Persia. Cf. 326 F, supra. 

> For the upright tiara cf. eg. Xenophon, Anabasis, ii. 
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to Oarses * through the machinations of Bagoas, who 
stripped from him the garb of a courier and put upon 
him the royal raiment and the tiara that ever stands 
erect ®? as he suddenly and unexpectedly chosen 
by lot and thus came to rule the inhabited world, 
as at Athens the Thesmothetae and Archons attain 
their office ? 

Would you learn how it is that men come to the 
throne by choice cf Fortune? Once upon a time 
among the Argives the family of Heracleidae became 
extinct, from which family it was their ancestral 
custom to select the Argive kings. When in their 
search they made inquiry of the god at Delphi, he 
replied that an eagle would show them ; and a few 
days later an eagle appeared on high and, swooping 
down, alighted on the house of Aegon, and Aegon was 
chosen king. 

Again in Paphos when the reigning king was 
seen to be unjust and wicked, Alexander expelled 
him and searched for another, since the family of 
Cinyradae appeared to be already passing away or 
extinct. However, they told him that there still 
survived one poor and obscure person, who eked out 
a forsaken existence in a certain garden. Men were 
sent to fetch him and, when they arrived, he was 
found watering his garden-plots ; and he was much 
perturbed when the soldiers laid hands on him and 
ordered him to come with them. He was brouglit 
before Alexander and, dressed as he was in a single 
cheap garment, he was proclaimed king, and received 
the royal purple, and became one of those who are 
styled the king’s “Companions.” His name was 


5.93; Life of Themistocles, chap. xxix. (126 5); Life of 
Artaxeruzes, chaps. xxvi., xxviii. (1024 2, 1025 &). 
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1 °-Apdadrcdvupos Cobet: dpa advvopos. 
2 «ai added by Reiske. 
3 apwrnv Abresch: aparor. 
4 evdeduxuias duadpuée] Seduxvias eEcspvée Emperius. 
5 Tedpwatwy the usual spelling: yedpovaiwy or yedpoaiwv. 





@ Cobet’s conjecture (Abdalonymus for Aralynomus) is 
only very partially supported by Diodorus, xvii. 46, 47. 
Dut cf. the references ad loc. in Fischer’s ed. (Leipzig 1906), 
especially Quintus Curtius, //ist. Alewandri, iv. 1. 19. 
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Abdalonymus.* Thus does shifting Fortune create 
kings, change their raiment, and quickly and easily 
alter the status of men who expect nothing of the sort, 
and do not even hope for it. 

9. But what greatness did Alexander acquire be- 
yond his just merits, what without sweat, what with- 
out blood, what without a price, what without labour ? 
He drank rivers fouled with blood, crossed streams 
bridged by dead bodies, through hunger ate the first 
erass that he saw, dug through mations buried in deep 
snow 8 and cities pale beneath the earth, sailed over 
a battling sea %; and as he traversed the parching 
strands of Gedrosia and Arachosia,? it was in the sea, 
not on the land, that first he saw a living plant. 

If to Fortune, as to a human being, one might 
present Frankness in Alexander’s behalf, would she 
not say, ‘“ When and where did you ever vouchsafe a 
way for the exploits of Alexander? What fortress 
did he ever capture by your help without the shedding 
of blood? What city unguarded or what regiment 
unarmed did you deliver inte his hands? W ni king 
was found to be indolent, or what general negligent, 
or what watchman asleep at the gate? ‘But no 
river was easy to cross, no storm was moderate, no 
summer’s heat was without torment. Betake your- 
self to Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, or to Arta- 
xerxes, the brother of Cyrus; depart to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus! Their fathers. while yet alive, pro- 


U He Diodorus, xvii. 82; Quintus Curtius, Hist. Alezandri, 
So 

¢ Op Arrian, Anabasis, vi. 19: Quintus Curtius, /Tisé. 
Alerandri, ix. 9. 

4 Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. Ixvi. (702 a): Arrian, 
Anabasis, vi. 22 ff; Quintus Curtius, Hist. Alexandri, 
ixe 10; 
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4 eis rov] rev Abresch, 





@ Vor the wounds of Alexander see the note on 327 a, supra, 
with the work of Nachstiidt there referred to. 
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claimed them kings; they won battles that did not 
cost a tear ; they made merry all their lives in pro- 
cessions and theatres; and every one of them, be- 
cause of good fortune, grew old upon the throne. 

“But in the case of Alexander, though I were to 
mention nothing else, behold his body gashed with 
wounds? from tip to toe, bruised all over, smitten at 
the hands of his enemies 

Now with the spear, now the sword, now with mighty 

masses of boulders.? 

On the banks of the Granieus¢ his helmet was cleft 
through to his scalp by a sword ; at Gaza his shoulder 
was wounded by a missile ; at Maracanda his shin 
was so torn by an arrow that by the force of the blow 
the larger bone was broken and extruded. Some- 
where in Hyrcania his neck was smitten by a stone, 
whereby his sight was dimmed, and for many days 
he was haunted by the fear of blindness. Among the 
Assacenians his ankle was wounded by an Indian 
arrow ; that was the time when he smilingly said to 
his flatterers, ‘this that you see is blood, not 

Ichor, that which flows from the wounds of the blessed 

immortals,’ 4 

At Issus he was wounded in the thigh with a sword, 
as Chares ¢ states, by Darius the king, who had come 
into hand-to-hand conflict with him. Alexander 
himself wrote of this simply, and with complete truth, 
in a letter to Antipater: ‘I myself happened,’ he 
writes, ‘to be wounded in the thigh by a dagger. 
3ut nothing untoward resulted from the blow either 


> Homer, JI. xi. 265, 541. 
¢ Cf. 327 a, supra, and the notes. 
4 Homer, Jl. v. 340; ef. Moralia, 180 r and the note. 
© Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xx. (675 E-F). 
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1 UaeAdaas dé tis EBade F'.C.B.; drépw 8¢ 71s meAdaas éBare 
Bernardakis: taeAdaas €AaBe. 

2 Urepetmovoa Reiske and Wyttenbach: tzepetdouca. 

3 sas Bdces} Kal tas aces Nylander. 





2 Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xlv. (691 a); Arrian, dna- 
basis, iv. 4.9; Quintus Curtius, Mist. Alevandri, vii. 9, 13. 
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immediately or later... Among the Mallians he was 
wounded in the breast by an arrow three feet long, 
which penetrated his breastplate, and someone rode 
up under him, and struck him in the neck, as Aristo- 
bulus relates. When he had crossed the Tanais 
against the Scythians and had routed them, he 
pursued them on horseback an hundred and fifty 
stades, though he was grievously distressed with 
diarrhoea.* 

10. ““ Well done, Fortune! You exalt Alexander 
and make him great by running him through from 
every side, by making him lose his footing, by laying 
open every portion of his body. Not like Athena 
before Menelaiis® did you guide the missile to the 
stoutest parts of his armour, and by breastplate, belt, 
and kilt take away the intensity of the blow, which 
only grazed his body with force enough to cause blood 
to flow; but you exposed to the missiles the vital 
portions of Alexander’s body unprotected, you drove 
home the blows through his very bones, you circled 
about his body, you laid siege to his eyes and his feet, 
you hindered him in pursuing his foes, you endea- 
voured to strip him of his victories, you upset his 
expectations.”’ 

No other king seems to me to have felt the hand 
of Fortune more heavily upon him, even though 
on many it has fallen harshly and malignantly. But 
like a thunderbolt it cut down the other rulers, 
and destroyed them; toward Alexander, however, 
Fortune’s ill-will became but contentious and quarrel- 
some and hard to overpower, even as it was toward 
Heracles. For what manner of Typhons or monstrous 


b Ce tomer, Jlaivel2os 
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1 & added by Wyttenbach. 2 apos added by E. Capps. 
3 rapa puxpov Wyttenbach: mapopxpod or mpopuKpod. 
4 XaduPavos Wyttenbach: yadvdesvios (Kad-). 
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giants did she not raise up to oppose him? Whom 
Gi his foes did she not fortify with a vast supply of 
weapons or deep rivers or jagged cliffs or the might 
of beasts from foreign lands?? But if Alexander's 
thought had not been set on high emprise, if it had 
not deriv ed its impelling force an great Virtue, and 
had not refused to submit to defeat in its wrestling 
with Fortune, would he not have grown tired and 
weary of marshalling and arming his forces, weary 
of his sieges and pursuits amid unnumbered revolts, 
desertions, and riots of subject peoples, defections of 
kings, against Bactria, Maracanda, Sogdiana, as if 
he were cutting off the heads of a hydra which ever 
gyew again in renewed wars among these faithless 
and conspiring peoples ? 

11. I shall be thought to be making a strange state- 
ment, yet what I shall say is true: ae was because of 
Fortune that Alexander all but lost the repute of being 
the son of Ammon! For what offspring of the gods 
could have toiled through such hazardous, toilsome, 
and painful Labours save only Heracles, the son of 
Zeus? But it was one arrogant man who imposed 
upon Heracles the task of capturing lions, of pursuing 
wild boars, of frightening off birds so that he might 
not have time to go about performing greater deeds, 
such as punishing men like Antaeus “and stopping 
creatures like Busiris ° from their abominable murders. 
But upon Alexander it was Virtue who laid the kingly 
and god-like Labour, the end and aim of w ian 
was not gold, carried about by countless camels, nor 
Persian luxury, banquets, and women, nor the wine 


2 Presumably elephants. 
> Cf. 315 B, supra and Moralia 857 4. 
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1 8 Wyttenbach: dé. Reiske would omit 6¢. 





¢ A city in Syria; for the, wine ¢f. Strabo, xv. 8, 22 
(p. 735); Athenaeus, 28 p; Suidas and Hesychius, s.v. 
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of Chalybon,* nor the fish of Hyreania, but to order 
all men by one law and to render them submissive to 
one rule and accustomed to one manner of life. The — 
desire which he cherished to accomplish this task 
was implanted in him from childhood, and was fostered 
and increased with the vears that passed. Once, 
when ambassadors came from the Persian king to 
Philip, who was not at home, Alexander, while he 
entertained them hospitably, ® asked no childish 
questions, as the others did, about the vine of gold,° 
or the Hanging Gardens, or how the Great King was 
arrayed; but he was completely engrossed w ith the 
most vital concerns of the dominion, asking how large 
was the Persian army ; where he king stationed 
himself in battle (even as the famed Odysseus @ asked 

Where are his arms that he wields in the battle, and where 

are his horses?) ; 
and which roads were the shortest for travellers go- 
ing inland from the sea—so that the strangers were 
acnonnted and said, “ This boy is a ‘great king’ ; 
our king is only w ealthy.’ ” But after Philip’s end, 
when Alexander was eager to cross over and, already 
absorbed in his hopes and preparations, was hastening 
to gain a hold upon Asia, Fortune, seizing upon him, 
blocked his way, turned him pie dragged him 
back, and surrounded him with countless distractions 
and delays. Tirst she threw into the utmost com- 
motion the barbarian elements among his neighbours, 
and contrived wars with the Ilyrians ¢ and Triballians. 
By these wars he was drawn from his Asiatic projects 
as far away as the portion of Scythia that lies along 


> Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. v. (666 £-F). 
¢ Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, vii. 1. 38: Ditoderus, xix. 48. 
* Homer, Jl. x. £07. * Cf. 327 pb, supra, 
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1 repSpapov| éemdpapwv in Life of Alerander, chap. xi. 
(cf. 212 p for the converse). 
2 4 Emperius: wadw 7. 
3 ai added by Bernardakis. 





2 Heracles, a reputed ancestor of the Macedonian kings, 
was born in ‘Thebes. 

» The sack of Thebes and the enslaving of most of the 
surviving inhabitants; cf Life of Alexander, chap. xi. 
(670 ©), and Arrian, dAnabasis, i. 8-9. 

© Cited on the authority of Duris in 327 ¥, supra. 
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the Danube; when, by sundry manoeuvres, he had 
subjugated all this territory with much danger and 
great struggles, he was again eager and in haste for 
the crossing. Again, however, Fortune stirred up 
Thebes against him, and thrust in his pathway a war 
with Greeks, and the dread necessity of punishing, by 
means of slaughter and fire and sword, men that 
were his kith and kin,? a necessity which had a most 
unpleasant ending.? 

After this he crossed with provision for thirty days, 
as Phylarchus ¢ relates ; but Aristobulus says,? with 
seventy talents. He divided the greater part of his 
possessions at home and his royal revenues among his 
friends ; Perdiccas ¢ alone would take nothing when 
Alexander offered, but asked, ‘‘ What are you leaving 
for yourself, Alexander ?’’ And when Alexander 
replied, “ High hopes!’’, “ Then,’ said Perdiccas, 
“we also shall share in these ; for it is not right to 
take your possessions, but right to wait in expecta- 
tion of those of Darius.” 

12. What, then, were the hopes on which Alexander 
relied when he crossed into Asia? Not a force 
counted by means of a wall that would hold a city 
of 10,000 men, nor fieets that sailed through moun- 
tains,’ nor scourges or fetters, insane and barbaric im- 
plements for chastising the sea*; but externally they 

2 Cf, 327 ES supra. 

© Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xv. (672 B). 

’ Xerxes counted his army, according to Herodotus vii. 
60, by causing 10,000 men to fall in as compactly as possible ; 
then a low wall was built around them; they then marched 
out, others marched in until the whole host (1,700,000 foot 
soldiers) had been counted. 

9 By Xerxes’ canal through Athos: ef. 335 F, supra; 
Herodotus, vii. 22, 23. 

* Again referring to Xerxes; ef. Herodotus, vii. 35. 
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were the great ambition in his little army, mutual 
rivalry of hot youth, competition for repute and 
excellence among his Companions. And within him- 
self he had his own high hopes, reverence for the 
gods, fidelity toward his friends, frugality, self-control, 
experience, fearlessness toward death, high courage, 
humanity, affability, integrity of character, constancy 
in counsel, quickness in execution, the height of good 
repute, and a disposition to gain his end in everything 
honourable. For not appropriately nor convincingly 
did Homer® employ a combination of three similes 
in his comparison describing the fair appearance of 
Agamemnon : 

Like in his eyes and his head unto Zeus who delighteth in 

thunder, 
Like unto Ares in waist, and in breadth of his chest to 
Poseidon. 

But if the god who begat Alexander made his 
natural endowment an harmoniously joined com- 
bination of many virtues, may we not say that he 
possessed the high spirit of Cyrus, the discretion of 
Agesilaiis, the intelligence of Themistocles, the experi- 
ence of Philip, the daring of Brasidas, the eloquence 
and statesmanship of Pericles? And, to compare him 
with the men of still more ancient days, he was more 
self-restrained than Agamemnon ; for Agamemnon 
set acaptive woman? above his wedded wife, but Alex- 
ander, even before his marriage, kept aloof from his 
captives. He was more magnanimous than Achilles ; 
for Achilles ° gave back the body of Hector for a 
small ransom, but Alexander buried Darius at great 
expense ; Achilles,? when he had become reconciled, 


2 liad, ii. 478-479. > Chryseis: Jliad, i. 113. 
¢ Tliad, xxiv. 552-600. @ Jivad, xix. MH0-147. 
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® liad, v. 335-352, 855-861. 
» Odyssey, xi. 202-203. 
© Sisygambis, the mother of Darius: ef. Diodorus, xvii. 
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accepted gifts and recompense from his friends to 
requite him for ceasing from his Wrath, but Alexander 
enriched his enemies by conquering them. He was 
more reverent than Diomedes “; for Diomedes was 
ready to fight with gods, but Alexander believed the 
gods to be the authors of all success. He was more 
deeply mourned by his relatives than was Odysseus ; 
for Odysseus’ » mother died of grief, but the mother ¢ 
of Alexander’s foe, for the goodwill she bore him, 
shared his death. 

13. In short, if Solon’s statesmanship also was 
due to Fortune, and if Miltiades’ generalship, and 
Aristeides’ ¢ justice were but the result of Fortune, 
then surely there is no work of Virtue in these men, 
but it is a name only, talk based on appearance, 
pervading their lives to no purpose, a figment of the 
sophists and legislators. But if every one of these 
men and of others like them became poor or rich, 
weak or strong, ugly or handsome, lived to a ripe old 
age or met an untimely death through Fortune, or if 

each one of them proved himself a ‘great general, a 
great lawgiver, or great in goy ernment and states- 

manship through Virtue and Reason, then consider 
Alexander and compare him with them all. Solon ¢ 
brought about a cancellation of debts in Athens which 
he called the “Relief from Burdens” (Seisachtheia) ; 
but Alexander himself paid the debts which his men 
owedtotheircreditors.? Pericles collected tribute from 
the Greeks and with the money adorned the Acropolis 
118. 3; Justin, xiii. 1; Quintus Curtius, Mist. Alexandr, 


Da eal 

4 Cf. Moralia, 97 c. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 828 r; Life of Solon, chaps. xv., xvi. 
(86 p, 87 pv); Aristotle, Constitution of clthens, 10. 1. 


1 Cf. 339 c, supra, and the note. 
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exoopnoev lepots tiv axpéToAu: >AAgEavdpos Sé 
ra Ttav BapBapon xpypwara AuBov emepper els THY 
EAAdéa, vaovs trois feots amd pupiaw tadavTw 
olxkodouncat Keretoas. Bpaciday ev tH “HAAaOe 
meptBonrov émoince tO mpos MeOayyny diadpapety 
70 oTpaTomedov THY moAcutwy Badddpevoy mapa 
tiv Oddarrav: “AdeEdvSpou 8° ev *O€vdpdxais 7d 
dewov éxetvo mya Kal dmuocTov dkovover Kal 
Jewpévors hoBepov, ex Tety@v adévros éavrov els 
Tovs moXdeutous Sdpact Kal PéAcor Kat Elder 
yupvots exdexyoevovs, Tine av Tis eikdoeev 7 
Tupt Kepavvi payevre Kal Pepopevay pweTa mmVEU- 
patos, olov' éml yy Kxaréonnbe ddopa PoiPov' 
proyoewdeow OtrAots TepthapiTropLevov 5 of b€ To 
mpatov éxmAayévres dua dpikn Sérpecav sai 
avexapnoav: «0 ws édpwv avOpwrov eva modXots 
emupepopevov, dvréornoay. 

Evade” dp’ % Toyn peydAa Kat Aapmpa Seedyvev 
epya Tis mpos "Ahegard pov edpevelas, OT avrov 
prev eis xwpiov donuov Kat BapBapov éufadotca 
KaTékAcise Kal mepteTeiyice, Tods O° bd oTOVONS 
emtBonBobvras eEwhev Kal Tay Terydv eprepevous, 
KAdoaca Kat cuvtpibaca Tas KAiwaxas, dmeoKe\ae 
Kal KaTeKphyice. tpidv 8° otmep ebOnoay pdvor 
Tob Telyous AaBéobar Kai Kafevres éavtovs Tapa- 


l ofov] 4 ofov Helmbold. 
2 @oiBov omitted by all mss. except two; DéBov Wyttenbach. 





4 £2,000,000 or $10,000,000. 
> Cf. Diodorus, xviii. 4. 4. 
cl1Cf, TDhneyaidesstiseo. 2. 
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with temples ; but Alexander captured the riches of 
barbarians and sent them to Greece with orders that 
ten thousand talents? be used to construct temples 
for the gods.’ Brasidas’s ° dash along the shore to 
Methoné through the armed host of the enemy amid 
showers of missiles made him renowned in Greece 3 
but that daring leap of Alexander in the country of 
the Oxydrachae, 4 ineredible to them that hear of it 
and fearful to them that saw it, when he hurled 
himself down from the walls into the midst of the 
enemy, who received him with spears and arrows 
and naked swords—with what may one compare it, 
save with the levin bolt that breaks and flashes in 
themidst of a hurricane, like the apparition of Phoebus 
that darted down to earth, gleaming round about 
with flaming armour. The enemy at first were amazed 
and affrighted and retired with trembling fear ; but 
a moment later, when they saw that he was but one 
man attacking many, they made a stand against him. 

There indeed Fortune made manifest great and 
splendid results of her kindliness toward Alexander, 
when she cast him into an insignificant foreign town 
and shut him in and fenced him round about! And 
when his men were earnestly trying to bring help 
from without and were attempting to scale the walls, 
Vortune, by breaking and shattering their ladders, 
took away their foothold and hurled them from the 
walls. And of the three / men who alone were quick 
enough to grasp the wall and, throwing themselves 


« The Mallians: ef. 327 3, supra. 

« Cf. perhaps Homer. Jl. xv. 237; iv. 75-80. 

4 $27 8, supra, and Life of -ilevander, chap. Ixiii. (700 c) 
mention only two; but Plutarch here seems to follow the 
authority used by Arrian, Anabasis, vi. 10, who gives the 
number as three ; cf. also 344 v, infra. 
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aThval Ta BaowAc?, Tov pev ed0ds davipTace Kal 
mpoaveihev, 6 be ToEevpace moAois Stamremappevos 
Goov opav Kat ovvacbdvecbar podvov ametye Tod 
reOvdva- Kevai 8 eEwhev mpocSpopai Kat ddra- 
Aaypot Maxeddvwv, od nxavijs twos odk dpydvwv 
mapdvrwv, adn’ bro orovdys Eideot tuTTOVvTWY TA 
Tetxyn Kal xEpol yupvais mapapphgar Kal provovod 
diadayetv Bralopeven. 

‘O 8 edruyys Baowels Kal tnd THs Tuoyns 
fvdarréuevos det Kat S8opudopovpevos, worrep 
Onpiov dpxvow evoyebeis, Epnpos Kal aBoryOnTos, 
ody timép Lovowv ovdé BaBvAdvos ovdé Tot? 
Baxrpa AaBetv 085€ Tob peydAov® Twpov xparfoat: 
Tots yap evddéous Kal peyddos ady@ot, Kay dvoru- 
xOvrat, TO yoov alaypov od mpdaearw. GAN ovTw 
ddcepis 7 Hv Kab Badoxavos » q Tuxn Kal prAoPdpBapos 
Kal juaadecarSpos, ore cu TO oa pdvov adrod 
pendé tov Biov, dAdd Kat riv ddéav avedeiv Goov 
ef cavTh Kal Suadfeipar thy cdercrav. od yap 
map Evdparny ’AdeEavdpov 7 ‘Y8dorny mecdvTa 
KetoOae Sewov Hv, odd ayevves ev xepat Aapeiov' 
yevopevov Kal immots Kal Eideot Kat Ko7iat epody 
dpuvopevwy bmép Toi Bacwews azobavetv: oddé 
Tav BaBvAdvos éemBaivovra reexav odadjvar Kat 
meceiv am éAmidos peydAns. otrw IleAomidas Kal 
*"Evapewavdas: aperis 6 Tovtwv Oavatos Hv, od 
Svoruyias émi THALKOUTOLS. THs 5é vov e&eralo- 

1 zupaorivat] most mss. have weptorivar. 
> rov added by Reiske. 


3 zo peydAov Meziriacus: 76 peya Tod. 
+ Aapetov] Aapetw Abresch. 
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down inside, to take their stand beside the king, 
Fortune straightway snatched up one and made away 
with him before he could strike a blow ; and a second, 
pierced through by many arrows, was only so far from 
death that he could see and perceive his king’s danger. 
But the charges and shouting of the Macedonians 
were unavailing for they had no machines nor siege 
engines with them; but in their zeal they tried to 
hack the walls with their swords, and were forced to 
break them off with their bare hands, and all but 
bite their way through. 

But the king. who was Fortune’s favourite, and was 
always guarded and personally protected by her, was 
caught within like a wild beast in the toils, alone and 
without succour ; nor was he struggling for Susa or 
Babylon, nor to capture Bactria, nor to vanquish the 
ereat Porus ; for in great and glorious conflicts, even 
though men fail, disgrace, at least, can find no place. 
But so contentious and malicious was lortune, so 
greatly did she favour barbarians and hate Alex- 
ander, that she tried to destroy not only his body and 
his life, but also, in so far as she could, to destroy his 
repute and to wipe out his fair fame. For it were not 
a terrible thing for Alexander to fall and lie buried 
beside the Euphrates or the Hydaspes, nor ignoble 
to meet death by coming into close combat with 
Darius or in confronting the horses and swords and 
battle-axes of the Persians as they fought to defend 
their king, nor to be overthrown while he bestrode 
the walls of Babylon and to fall from his high hope. 
Thus fell Pelopidas and Kpameinondas ; their death 
was a death belonging to Virtue, not to misfortune, 
engaged as they were in such a high emprise. But 
of what sort was the deed of Fortune, who is now 
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C péevns Tons otov 7} Epyov 5 ev’ eoxatia BapBapov 
(344) mapamorapias Kal TEtxeow addgou mohixyns TEpt- 
adovons kat dmroxpuysdons Tov Ths olxoupevys 
Baowtéa Kai KUpiov, drAots aripos Kal oKxeveor 
Tois mapaTuxote. tumTépuevov Kat Paddopevov 
amoAécba. Kai yap Komid. tiv Kehadny dia Tod 
Kpdvous emAiyn, Kat BéAc tis amo Tdéov Tov 
Ocpaka Svéxowev, ob Tols mepl TOV pacroy evepe- 
abévros doréois Kat KaTamayevTos O pev Kavos 
e€eiye Baptvev, Tis om dxiSos 6 6 aidnpos TeTTdpwv 
SaxTvAwy <b pos eoxe Kat mévre HijKos. éoxarov 
dé t&v Seway, 6 pev hudvero Tods KaTa aTOMa Kal 
Tov Baddvra Kat meAdoat ToAujoavrTa peta Eihous 
Davros 7@ eyxeipidiw dOacas KaréBade Kal daz- 
éxrewev: ev ToUTw dé Tis Spapwy ek pvdAdvos dreé- 
pw Kata Tob adyévos émiabev mAnynY KaTHveyKeEr, 
 ovvexee THY alabyow adtod cKxoTwhévtos: 4 8 
*"Aperh) Tapyv Odpoos pev adbt@, pany dé Kal 
omoveny Tots Tept avdTov eumovotca. Ayvator yap 
kal IIroAepator Kat Aeovvatow” Kat 6cot 76 reixos 
drrepkaraBdyres® 7 prjgavres éornoav 7po avrod 
TELxOS dperiis Hoa, <dvota Kal prrig Tod Bac- 
Mews TA CWpATO, Kara mpoawu7ov" Kat Tas yuxas 
mpoBaMopevor. od yap dua Toxny dyabésv Boot- 
Aéwy ératpor® tpoavobvjoKovaw éxovaiws Kat 7po- 


ev added by Wyttenbach. 

Aedvvaror W. Schulze: Acovvaror. 

imepxazaBdrres] trepBavres Reiske. 

Kara modowmoy F.C.B. (ef. xara ovopa a few lines above): 
7a apdowna, which Emperius would omit. 

5 ératpo Abresch: €repor. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
t 


@ Plutarch the rhetorician increases by one finger’s-breadth 
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under scrutiny ? Was it not that on the farthest out- 
posts of a land beside a foreign river within the walls 
of an obscure hamlet, which surrounded and hid away 
from sight the lord and master of the inhabited world, 
he should perish, smitten and stricken by ignominious 
weapons and whatever else lay at hand? For his head 
was wounded through his helmet by an axe, and some- 
one shot an arrow through his breastplate so that it 
penetrated the bones of his breast and was lodged 
there firmly, while the shaft protruded and hampered 
him and the iron point was four fingers broad and five 
fingers long. But—the extreme of all the dangers 
he confronted—while he was defending himself 
against those who attacked him in front, the archer 
who shot him had plucked up courage to approach 
him with a sword, but Alexander with his dagger 
was too quick for the man and knocked him down 
and killed him; but while he was thus occupied, 
someone ran out from a mill, and gave him a blow 
on the neck with a cudgel from behind ; this con- 
fused his senses, and his head swam. But Virtue 
was by his side and in him she engendered daring, 
and in his companions strength and zeal. Tor men 
like Limnaeus and Ptolemy and Leonnatus and all 
those who had surmounted the wall or had broken 
through it took their stand before him and were a 
bulwark of Virtue, exposing their bodies in the face 
of the foe and even their lives for the goodwill and 
love they bore their king. Surely it is not due to 
Fortune that the companions of good kings risk their 
lives and willingly die for them; but this they do 


the dimensions of the arrow-point which are given by 
Plutarch the biographer in his Life of Alexander, chap. 
lxiii. (700 £). 
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> 2 ” a 
E xwdvvevovow, arr pwr Tis “Aperas woTrep 
bird dirtpwv péAurrar TH dpyovte mpocéepyovrar 
Kal mpoomedKact. 

1/ > > ” a1 : \ Saat: 

Tis otv odk dy eime’ réte mapwv dxivdvvos 
Bearis dre Toyns péyay ayava Kal “Aperis bearar, 
Kal 70 pev BapBapov wap aéiav emuxpare? da 

‘a ‘ 4 \ > ‘“ % fi > 
Tvynv, ro 8 SEAAnvicoy avréxer mapa d¥vayu be 
*"Apetnv; Kav pev éxelvor mepeyéevwvta, Tuyns 
kal dainovos POovepod Kal veweoews éorat TO 
épyov: av 8 obrou Kparnawou, “Aperi) Kal ToNLoL 
Kal prio Kat miortis ée€oloeTar 70 VURNTI PLOY ; 
TavTa yap pova Taphyv ‘AreEavOpy, THS oF Gdns 
Suvdwews Kal Tapackevijs Kat orowy rout Uma 
Kal oTpatoédwy pecov eOnxev 7 Tuxn TO Tetxos. 

> 4 fi a ‘ 4 e f 

Erpépavro ev ody Tods BapBdpous ot Makeddves, 
Kal mecotaw adrois emKatéokaiay thy mdédw. 
> , > 2O4 PF qa \ \ 
ArcEdvipw 8 obd€v Hv ddedos: Tpracro yap peta 
tot BéAous, Kal tov KdAapov® ev Tols oAdyxvots 
eiye, Kal deapos Hv adT@ Kal FAos TO TéEeua Too 
Oesparos mpos TO O@pa. Kal omdoat pev dorrep 
eK pilns rob Tpavparos Bralopevors ovx drnKovev 
0 atdnpos, edpav exw TO 7po THIS Kapotas oTeped 
rod ori Oous: exmpiaae S€ TOU dovaxos ovK €Odppowv 
TO T7poexor, dW epoBobvro, py Tws oTapaype 
oxelopevov TO OoTéov brrepBodas ddyndovev TmaOp- 
doxn Kat phéis aipatos éx Pabous yevyrar. 

~ A 
mohAny oe dmoptay Kab Svar pBiy. opav adtTos 
emexeipnoev ev xp@ Tod Oupaxos* amoreuvew TH 


1 cime K. Kurtz: efzot. 

2 xdAawov EK. Kurtz (or xavddv) seems certain from the 
account given in Life of lewander, chap. lxiii. as well as 
tod bovakos, 345 a, infra: modepor. 

3 @dépaxos] some Mss. have odparos, perhaps rightly. 
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through a passion for Virtue, even as bees, as if under 
the spell of love-charms, approach and closely sur- 
round their sovereign. 

What spectator, then, who might without danger to 
himself have been present at that scene, would not 
exclaim that he was witnessing the mighty contest 
of Fortune and Virtue ; that through Fortune the 
foreign host was prevailing beyond its deserts, but 
through Virtue the Greeks were holding out beyond 
their ability ? And ifthe enemy gains the upper hand, 
this will be the work of Fortune or of some jealous 
deity or of divine retribution; but if the Greeks 
prevail, it will be Virtue and daring, friendship and 
fidelity, that will win the guerdon of victory? ‘These 
were, in fact, the only support that Alexander had 
with him at this time, since Fortune had put a barrier 
between him and the rest of his forces and equip- 
ment, fleets, horse, and camp. 

Finally, the Macedonians routed the barbarians, 
and, when they had fallen, pulled down their city on 
their heads. But this was no help to Alexander ; for 
he had been hurried from the field, arrow and all, and 
he had the shaft in his vitals; the arrow was as a 
bond or bolt holding his breastplate to his body. And 
when they tried forcibly to pull it out of the wound 
by the roots, as it were, the iron would not budge, 
since it was lodged in the bony part of the breast 
in front of the heart. They did not dare to saw 
off the protruding portion of the shaft, since they 
were afraid that the bone might be split by the 
jarring and cause excruciating pain, and that an in- 
ternal haemorrhage might result. But when Alex- 
ander perceived their great perplexity and hesitation, 
he himself tried with his dagger to cut off the arrow 
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(315) Eupidiw srov olordv: ATdver 8 7 xXelp Kat Bdpos 
elye vapK@des tro ddeypovis Tob Tpavparos. 
éxédevev ody amtecbar Kat pun dedtevar TOds aTpPL- 

B tous Oappivwy: Kat Tots ev éAowopetto KAatovat 
Kal mepimaQotar, tovs Sé¢ AuToTaKras’ dmekdAex, 
i ~ 2 ~ ~ > / A ‘ ‘ 
pe) ToAu@vras abt BonOetv: éBda 5é mpds Tovs 
c U ce ‘ ” 7 € b | > ~ te 
éraipous, ‘‘ undeis eoTw pnd vrép eyod derdds- 
amorotpa py oBetoba Oavarov, «i Tov <.ov 
doPetc? vets.” 
1 Nuroraxras Diibner: Aewrordxras. 


@ Some think the narrative closes abruptly, and that it 
shonld have been continued to include at least Alexander’s 
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close to his breastplate ; but his hand was unsteady 
and affected by a torpid languor from the inflamma- 
tion of the wound. Accordingly with encouraging 
words he urged those that were unwounded to take 
hold and not to be afraid; and he railed at some 
who were weeping and couid not control themselves, 
others he branded as deserters, since they had not 
the courage to come to his assistance. And he cried 
aloud to his Companions, “ Let no one be faint- 
hearted even for my sake! Vor it will not be believed 
that I do not fear death, if you fear death for me!’ 4 


recovery, but the Greeks did not always insist on a happy 
ending narrated in full. 
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WERE THE ATHENIANS MORE 
FAM USeeliNe WAR «=O Rowell Bb 
WISDOM? 


(BELLONE AN PACE CLARIORES FUERINT 
ATHENIENSES) 


INTRODUCTION 


Prurarcn’s discussion whether the Athenians were 
more famous in war or in wisdom, sometimes referred 
to by a briefer title, De Gloria Atheniensium, is an 
epideictic oration like the preceding essays ; we may 
perhaps infer from the words (345 F), “‘ This city has 
been the mother and kindly nurse of many other 
arts,’ that it was delivered at Athens. Like the 
preceding essays, it closes abruptly, and again we do 
not know the reason therefor. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his introduction to the 
translation of Plutarch revised by Goodwin, says, 
“The vigor of his pen appears in the chapter 
“Whether the Athenians were more Warlike or 
Learned 7” Jt is strange that this vigour 
should be devoted to glorifying the men of arms 
and vilifying the men of letters, and yet this is 
precisely what Plutarch attempts to do in this essay. 
It is true that he lived in an era of profound peace, 
when the horrors of war were remote, but it is 
somewhat surprising to find him arguing for this 
thesis, especially since he shows by incidental state- 
ments that he is thoroughly aware of the contributions 
that Athens has made to literature. We may, then, 
be justified in the inference that the essay is a tour 
de force, like other rhetorical discussions which were 
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popular in Plutarch’s day; it does not necessarily 
represent his own belief. 

Many of the historical references will be found in 
an amplified form in the Lives. 

The essay is no. 197 in Lamprias’s list of Plutarch’s 
works where it bears the simpler title, “In what 
were the Athenians famous?” (Kura rté évdokor 
A@nvaior :). 
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(345) 


IOTEPON AOHNAIOI KATA TOAEMON 
H KATA ZO®IAN ENAOZOTEPOI 


cs hee ee x ‘ yee > \ \ 
1. . 7 Tatr’ cp0&s peév éxetvos eime mpos rods 
pe? éautdov otparnyous, ois mdpodov emi tas 
oe , ” > - Lt , 
varepov mates edwKev e&eAdcas tov BapBapov 
‘ Ni € ON. 4Q2 > ka > a > s ie 
Kal thy EA Add eAevbepaoas: opbas 5 elprycerar 
cai mpos Tous émt rots Aoyous Heya dpovobyras: 
av yap avéAns tods _mparrovras, ody ees Tous 
ypadovras. dvede tiv IlepuxAdovs aoditetav Kal 
7a. vatpaya mpos “Piw Dopptwvos tpomaia Kat Tas 
i! / \ / A Ve > / 
mept Kvfypa kai Méyapa cai Kopwoov avipayafias 
wh / \ x f la \ \ 
Nexiov kat tHv AnuooBévous IIvAov Kat rods 
KAéwvos retpaxocious atyuadarous Kat ToApisav’ 
TleAowévvnoov mepiemA€ovra Kai Mupawidny vikdvra 
) ‘ 2 5) 1 \ K 
JoumTovs év Olvodvrous, Kal OovKvdidns cor 
duayéypantar. dvede 7a wept “ENjorovrov ’AXKt- 
aN ¢ yo G \ t 3 , 
Piddov veamedpara Kal ta mpos \éoBw* OpacvaAdou 
Kal THY b70 Onpapevous 7s dAcyapyias KaTaAvow 
\ ’ , > A 4 \ \ ae 
Kat OpacdBovrov Kat "Apytvov' Kat rods amo 
Dvdjs €PdourjKovra Kata Ths Uraptiara@v ryye- 
povias aviotapeévous Kat Kévwva madw eupiBalovra 
' Xylander was the first to suggest a lacuna at the 
beginning. 
* ToAutoav Nylander: Todpcay. 
3 ANéoBu I'.C.B.: AéoBov. 
4’ Apyivov Taylor, from 835 ¥: dpyumzov. 
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1. . . Tuus? rightly spoke the great Themistocles to 
the generals who succeeded him, for whom he had 
opened a way for their subsequent exploits by driving 
out the barbarian host and making Greece free. And 
rightly will it be spoken also to those who pride them- 
selves on their writings ; for if you take away the men 
of action, you will have no men of letters. Take away 
Pericles’ statesmanship, and Phormio’s trophies for 
his naval victories at Rhium, and Nicias’s valiant deeds 
at Cythera and Megara and Corinth, Demosthenes’ 
Pylos, and Cleon’s four hundred captives, Tolmides’ 
cireumnavigation of the Peloponnesus, and Myro- 
nides”? victory over the Boeotians at Oenophyta—take 
these away and Thucydides is stricken from your list 
of writers. Take away Alcibiades’ spirited exploits in 
the Hellespontine region, and those of Thrasyllus by 
Lesbos, and the overthrow by Theramenes of the 
oligarchy, Thrasybulus and Archinus and the up- 
rising of the Seventy® from Phylé against the Spartan 
hegemony, and Conon’s restoration of Athens to her 


® Probably Plutarch began with his favourite tale of 
Themistocles’ remark (dealing with the festival day and the 
day after) to the generals who came after him; ef. 270 c, supra, 
and the note. > Cf. Thucydides, i. 108 ; iv. 95. 
* Cf, Xenophon, Hellenica, ti. 4, 2. 
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tas “A@ynvas ets tiv Bddatrav, Kal Kpatummos 
avypyrar. 

Lael ~ QA ul > iA e ~ ie ¢ / 

Eevoddy pev yap abtos éavtod yéyovev toropia, 
ypaipas & éotpatnynoe Kal KaTrwmpOwoe Kal Oepu- 
oroyévn mEpt ToUTwY ovvTeTayOar TOV LvpaKdaror, 
iva mloTOTEpos 7 Sinyovpevos éavTov ws aAdAov, 
oe: 4f ~ , é , e > 
étépw Thy Tav oywv Soéav xapildopevos. ot 8 
ddAow mavtes toropixot, KnXertodnpor' AivddAou 
DiArdxopor DvAapyou,’ ddAoTpiwv yeydvacw épywr* 
@omep Spaydtwv daoKxpitai, Tas TOV oTpaTnyav 
Kal Baowéwv mpagers Siatifepevor Kal Tats éxeivwv 
brodvdpevoe pyyats W’ ws adyhs Twos Kal pwros 
peTadoywow. avakddras yap dao TOv mpartovrwy 
2 _ A re ny > , v4 ce 
emt tovs ypadovras Kat avadapre ddfys <tSwAov 
adXoTpias, eudhawopéevns dia Tdv Adywv Tis 
mpagews ws ev eadmTpw. 

2. TloAAdy pev 8 Kal dAwy 7) ods Ade wHTHP 
Kal Tpopos edpevns TEXV@V yéyove, Tas pev edpa- 
pevn Kat avadjvaca mpwrny, Tats dé dvvapuv mpoc- 
Ocica Kai tiny Kal avénow: ody Kota 8 Br’ 
atris Cwypadia mpoqKrat Kal KeKOopyTat. Kal 
yap “AzodAAddwpos 6 Cwypados, avOpdirwy mp&ros 
e€evpwv dOopar Kal andypwow oxids, *APnvatos 
Hv: 08 Tots epyous enuyéyparrat 

HwunceTal Tis WGAAOV 7} puyUnoETaL. 

l KAecrodnuoac Wyttenbach: KAewddnpor. 

» Mirdxopor PYAapyor F.C.B. (OvAapyes Reiske): iAdyopos 
dirapxos. 

3 éoywv Aldine ed., confirmed by one ms.: épatwr. 


# An historian who continued Thucydides, claiming to be 
his contemporary (see E. Schwartz, Hermes, xliv. 496), 
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power on the sea—-take these away and Cratippus ? 
is no more. 

Xenophon, to be sure, became his own history 
by writing of his gencralship and his successes and 
recording that it was Themistogenes ? the Syracusan 
who had compiled an account of them, his purpose 
being to win greater credence for his narrative by 
referring to himself in the third person, thus favour- 
ing another with the glory of the authorship. But 
all the other historians, men like Cleitodemus, 
Diyllus,? Philochorus, Phylarchus, have been for 
the exploits of others what actors are for plays, 
exhibiting the deeds of the generals and kings, and 
merging themselves with their characters as tradi- 
tion records them, in order that they might share 
in a certain effulgence, so to speak, and splendour. 
For there is reflected from the men of action upon 
the men of letters an image of another’s glory, 
which shines again there, since the deed is seen, 
as in a mirror, through the agency of their words. 

2. This city, as we all know, has been the mother 
and kindly nurse of many other arts, some of which 
she was the first to discover and reveal, while to others 
she gave added strength and honour andadvancement ; 
not least of all, painting was enhanced and embellished 
by her. For Apollodorus the painter, the first man 
to discover the art of mixing colours and chiaroscuro, 
was an Athenian. Upon his productions is inscribed : 


It were easier that you blame than try to make the same.? 


» Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, iii. 1.2; M. MacLaren, Trans. 
almer. Phil. Assoc. Ixv. (1934) pp. 240-247. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 862 3; Miiller, rag. [Hist. Graee. ji. 360-361. 

4 Cf. Pliny, Natural History, xxxv. 9. 62, where the verse 
is ascribed to Zeuxis; for other references see Edmonds, 
Elegy and Jambus (in the L.C.L.), ii. p. 2-4. 
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Kat Eddpavwp «ai Nuxlas cat >AoKAnmddwpos 
‘ 0 fe , 5) , eo Gk \ 
cat Ldvawos' 6 Detdtov adeAdos, ot prev oTparyyods 
of fal @ 
éypawav vikdvras, ot b€ wayas, ot 6° Apwas’ worTep 
Lidpavwp tov Onoda tov <avtod 7H Mappaciou 
La pa ‘ \ > t ire td 
mapéBare, Aéywv Tov ev exelvou poda BeBpwxevar, 
tov 8° éavtod kpéa Boeva. TH yap dvr yAadupads 
6 Ilappactov yéypamrar Kat memoikiATrar Kai 7 
/ A > >? , > ie +e % 
mpocéotke: Tov 8° Evdpdvopos idciv tis etmev ovK 
advas* 


Sjuov "Epexbijos peyadrjropos, ov amor” °Adjvy 
Opéxse Avas Ovyarnp. 


Téypade 5é Kai tHv ev Mavriveta mpds ’Ezrapec- 
vovday immopaxiav ovk avevPovoiaotws Etdpdavwp. 
x + nd wy Ag 2 Z a 
70 8 épyov éaxev ottws: "Emapewdivdas OnBaios 
amo* ths ev AevKrpows pdyns apets péeyas érrep- 
Bivar rH Lmdpry mecovon Kal Tathoa To Ppovnpa 
Kal To aiwpa Ths méAcws WOeAnoe. Kal mpaTa 
pev éuBadrwy énta pupidor otparod SduemdpOynoc 
THY xwpay Kal TOUS mEploiKkous anéoTnGEV adTav: 
émevta trept Mavriverav dvtiretaypevous eis waynv 

a * , A A o 
mpovkadretto: ju) BovAopevav Se unde ToAuwrrwr, 
ki 3 A > / > / > Ie 
ada tiv "AOnvnlev emixovptay éxdexouerwr, 
vuxtos dpas Kal Aaa daavras ets THY AaKwyiKny 

i i ~ uv A ve wv 3 
KateBn, Kat puxpod éd0n tiv modw epnpov e& 
1 Jlavawos O. Miiller: [Aeaoraiveros. 
2 rexotkArar Kal te F.C.B.: merotnrat Kat Tt. 
3 advés Reiske: dduds tis. 
4 ano] tao Abresch. 
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Euphranor, Nicias, Asclepiodorus, and Panaenus, the 
brother of Pheidias, some of them painted conquering 
generals, others battles, and still others the heroes 
of old. As, for example, Euphranor compared his 
own Theseus with that of Parrhasius, saying that 
Parrhasius’s Theseus ® had fed on roses, but his on 
beef; for in truth Parrhasius’s portrait has a certain 
delicacy and subtlety in its execution, and it does 
somewhat resemble Theseus ; but someone, on seeing 
Euphranor’s Theseus, exclaimed, not inaptly, 


Race of the great-hearted hero Erechtheus, whom once 
Athena 
Nurtured, the daughter of Zeus.? 


Euphranor has painted also, not without some 
animation, the cavalry battle against Epameinondas 
at Mantineia. The action came about in this way :¢ 
Epameinondas the Theban, after the battle of 
Leuctra, was greatly elated, and conceived the desire 
to trample upon the prostrate Sparta, and grind her 
pride and self-esteem into the dust. And first he 
attacked with an army of seventy thousand, pillaged 
the Spartans’ territory, and persuaded the Perioeci 
to revolt from them. Then he challenged to battle 
the forces that were drawn up in the vicinity of 
Mantineia ; but when they did not wish or even dare 
to risk an engagement, but continued to await rein- 
forcements from Athens, he broke camp by night 
and, without being observed by anybody, descended 
into Lacedaemon and almost succeeded. by a sudden 


a Cf. Pliny, Natural History, xxxv. 9. 69. 

> Homer, Jl. ii. 547. 

¢ Cf. Life of Agesilaiis, chaps. xxxiv.-xxxv. (615 c-616 4); 
Xenophon, fellenica, vii. 5 ; Diodorus, xy. 82-84. 
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(546) efddov AaPety cat Katacxeiv. aicopevey d€ TaY 
auppayov Kat Bonfeias taxelas' mpos tHv ToAw 
yevonevns, vretge? ev ws adlis émt AendAaciav 

‘ ‘ ~ La / > , \ 
Kat dbopay ris Yxwpas Tpepopevos: eEanatnoas de 
Kal KaTakowmicas otTw Tovs woAcpious avelevfe 
vuxtos ek THs Aakwrikfis: Kal Siadpapav tH 
petaéd ywpav emedaivero Tots Mavrtwebow ampoo- 
doxynros StaBovAevopevors Kal’ adtots akpry Tob 

, X 2) , t anya? 

D wéprew tH ets Aaxedalpova Bonberav xal® edOews 
ty Ge i, a , € N am 
omAileaQat mpocéragke Trois OnBalors. ot pev obv 
OQnBato. péeya ppovobvtes ev tots OmAots ére- 
dépovTo Kal mepeAauBavov KiKAw Ta TELyNn. TOV 

% i) y Su ‘ > ‘ ‘ 
S€ Mavrwéwy exmdAnéis iv Kai ddAadaypos Kat 
Siadpopy}, ws pedua tHy Sdvapw aOpdav epurin- 
Toveay woacbar pn Suvapevwv pd’ emwoodvTwr 
Bonfevay. ev rodtw dé katpod Kal t¥xns "APnvator 
KatéBawov amo Tay dkpwv eis THY MavriiKny odk 
elddTes THY pom odde TH O€UTHTA TOO aydvos, 
> > € ~ is bs € f e iv 
GAN 66 Topevoprevor Kal” Aavyiav: ws dé tts 

E dorGv* éxdpapav darjyyeive tov xivduvov, dAtyou 
pev OvTes Ws mpdos TO TARCos Ta TodEiwv, €& 
c ~ \ hg ks is ne ~ wv 
6000 Sé KeKpinKoTes, ovdevds bE THY GAwWY GUp- 
paxwy mapovros, dpws evOds cis TaEwW Kablorarro 
rots mAelorows’: of 6 tmmets StacKkevodcvor Kal 


1 tayelas V°.C.B.; taxews Wryttenbach; 8a tayous may 
also be read, and the ms. reading zayos (often found in 
poetry) may be right after all. 
dreiée Wilamowitz-Mollendorff: dzédege. 

3 si Reiske: els rv. 
ScaBovrcevopevors kal Helmbold : xat dvaBovAevopevors (-os). 


«ai added by Helmbold, after Pohlenz. 


x) 


- 


o 
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attack, in capturing and occupying the city, which was 
without defenders. But when the Spartan allies per- 
ceived this, and aid for the city quickly arrived, he re- 
tired as though he were again about to turn to plunder- 
ing and devastating the countryside. But when he 
had thus deceived his enemies and quieted their 
suspicions, he set forth by night from Laconia and, 
rapidly traversing the intervening territory, appeared 
to the Mantineans unexpectedly, while they also 
were engaged in discussing the right moment for 
sending aid to Sparta. and ordered the Thebans to 
arm straightway for the attack. Accordingly the 
Thebans, “who took great pride in their skill at 
arms, advanced to the attack and encircled the 
city walls. There was consternation among the 
Mantineans, and shouting and running hither and 
thither, since they were unable to repulse this 
assembled force which was bursting upon them like 
a torrent, nor did any thought of. possible succour 
oceur to their minds. At this crucial and fateful 
moment the Athenians were descending from the 
heights to the plain of Mantineia, with no knowledge 
of this turn of fortune or of the keenness of the 
struggle, but were proceeding leisurely on their 
journey. However, when one of the Mantineans ran 
out with report of the danger, although the Athenians 
were few in comparison with the great numbers of 
their enemy, and although they were weary from 
their march, and none of their other allies was at 
hand, nevertheless they straightway took their places 
in battle-array with almost their whole number, while 
the cavalry donned their armour and rode ahead of 





§ darav F.C.B.: adtav. 
* zieloros| omAirats Wyttenbach. 
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mpoceAXacavtes, bad tas mUAas avTas Kal TO 
retyos €GevTo KapTepay immopaxtav: Kal Kparr)- 
cartes ék TaV xetp@v TOO “Enapewwvda adpetAovTo 
Thy Mavrivevav. 

Todo To epyov_ Eddparep eyparfe, Kal mdpeorw 
opav év eiKove THs peaxns TO ovppyyya” Kat THY 
avrépetow aAKis Kat Ovpod Kat mvevpatos yepou- 

Foav. ddv obK dy oipat TO Coypady® Kpiow 
mpobetyre* mpos Tov oTparnyov ovo” dvdoxorabe 
Tay TpoTyLeavrTewy TOV Tivaka TOO TpoTaiov Kat TO 
ma, TiS. dAnbeias. 

. TDAjpy 6 oO Lyrovidys Thy pev Cwypadiar Toinow 
owwma@oav mpooayopevel,” Ty d€ aoinow lw- 
ypapiay Aadodcar. as yap ot Seypadou mpatets 
ws yeyvopevas deucvvouar, TAUTAS Ob dyot yeyevn- 

347 pevas Sunyotvrat Kal ovyypddovow. «i 8 ot pev 
Xpapace Kal oxiuaow, ot o° ovopact kal AeEeor 
tadTa® Snrotow, BAn Kal Tpdrrous HILT EDS | oua- 
pépovor, tédos 8° dyuporépors € év bdKevrat, Kal Tov 
ioroptK@v Kpdttoros 6 6 THY Sunynow w worep ypapry 
made. Kat mpoouirous <iSwAomoujoas. 6 8° ot" 
Oovnvdidys det TH Adyep ™pos _Tavrny GyuAAGrae 
THY évdpyerav, otov Bearny Tmoujoat TOV akpoaThy 
kal Td yeyvopeve. mept Tovs Opavras eKTARKTUKE 
Kal rapakrika ma0y ots _dvayryvdaKovaw év- 
epydoacbar Auxvevdpevos. 6 yap Tapa THY paxtay 


a mpocteAdoavres Reiske: mpooef <Adaavres. 
2 oippnywa Meziriacus: ovyypappa. 
3 76 lwypadw Wyttenbach: trav Cwypddov. 
4 apobeinre W yttenbach : mpoabeinre. 
mpooayopevet] mpoaayopetioov all mss. except E. 
§ ratte AW yttenbach: zadra. 
7 § ody Helmbold: yodv. 
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the rest, and under the very gates and the wall of 
the city engaged in a sharp cavalry encounter ; the 
Athenians prevailed and rescued Mantincia from the 
clutches of Epameinondas. 

This was the action which Kuphranor depicted, 
and in his portrayal of the battle one may see the 
clash of conflict and the stout resistance abounding in 
boldness and courage and spirit. But I do not think 
you would award judgement to the painter in com- 
parison with the general, nor weuld you bear with 
those who prefer the picture to the trophy of victory, 
or the imitation to the actuality. 

3. Simonides, however, calls painting inarticulate 
poetry and poetry articulate painting:% for the 
actions which painters portray as taking place at the 
moment literature narrates and records after they 
have taken place. Even though artists with colour 
and design, and writers with words and phrases, 
represent the same subjects, they differ in the 
material and the manner of their imitation ; and yet 
the underlying end and aim of both is one and the 
same; the most effective historian is he who, by a vivid 
representation of emotions and characters, makes his 
narration like a painting. Assuredly Thucydides? is 
always striving for this vividness in his writing, since it 
is his desire to make the reader a spectator, as it were, 
and to produce vividly in the minds of those who 
peruse his narrative the emotions of amazement 
and consternation which were experienced by those 
who beheld them. For he tells how Demosthenes ¢ is 


*@ Cf. Moralia, 18 a. 

+ Cf. Life of Nicias, chap. i. (523 c); Longinus, On the 
Sublime, chap. xxv. 

© Cf. Thucydides, iv. 10-12. 
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ada ris IlvAov aapatdrtwy rods >AQnvatous 
Anpoobevys, Kat 0 Tov KuBepyyryy émomépyww 
Dpaciédas e€oxéeAdew Kat xwpav emt tiv amoBdbpav? 
Kal Tpavparilopevos Kat Avropuxydv® cal amoKAivwy 
els THY mapefetpeciav, Kat of meCopayotvres pev 
ex Gaddtrys AaKedaysdviot, vavpayoivres 8’ azo 
yas “A@nvatouw Kat madw “6” év rots LexeAucots 
“éx Ths ys melos dudotépwr, isoppomov tis 
vaupaxias kabeornivias, adnrov" ayava Kat Evv- 
raow" THs yeedpns éxwv’’ diva Tas ouvrdgers, Kale 
“Sua TO dicpirens’ ouvexes THs dapiddns Kat rots 
cwpacw avtois ioa TH do€p TEploEew@s auV- 
amovetav "> TH Siabecer Kat TH Suarumedoer Tév 
yryvopevwv ypadpixys evapyetas eat wor et 
Tous Cwypadobvras ovK dfvov mapapdaArew Tots 
oTparnyots, pnde Tovs ioropodvras mapaparAuper. 
a Toivuy ev Mapadave pedxny dmiyyyerev, ws 
poev Hpaxhein s 6 Ilovrixds toropet, O€povmmos 
6 *Epoueds”: of 5€ mdAetotor A€youow Ed«réa, 
Spapdvra abv rots drrAcis" Beppov amd THs payns 
Kal Tats OUpais eumecovTa TaY TpwTwY,” TodobTO 
provoy eimeiv, “ yalpere: vix@pev,*®”’ efr’ edOds 


1 adriv Reiske from Thucydides, iv. 10: adris. 

2 aaofa0pav Bernardakis from Thucydides, iv. 12: Ba@pav. 

3 Arovxav Diibner (as in Thucydides, iv. 12): Aewopuydr. 

4 GAnerov F.C.B.3 woAdv zév Thucydides, vii. 713 dzAerov 
S. A. Naber; @avpaordv H. Richards: dAacror. 

5 éwvraow Reiske: ovvragw. 

® «ai added by F.C.B. 

7 81a 76 dxpitws added from Thucydides, vii. 71: ads. 

8 guvavovevwr Madvig, adapted from ovvamorevovres ibid. : 
oupmvewy. ® éoriv added by F.C.B. 

10 "Epoveds Xylander; "Eporddys Kirchner, Prosopogr. 
Aitica; “pxyieds Wilamowitz-Méllendorff: épwevs. 
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drawing up the Athenians at the very edge of the 
breakwater at P ylos,and Brasidas is urging on his pilot 
to beach the ship, and ishurrying to the landing-plank, 
and is wounded and falls fainting on the forward-deck; 
and the Spartans are fighting an infantry engage- 
ment from the sea, while “the Athenians wage a naval 
battle from the land. Again, in his Nocona of the 
Sicilian * expedition : “ The armies of both sides on 
the land, as long as the fighting at sea is evenly 
balanced, are enduring an unceasing struggle and 
tension of mind” because of their battling “forces: 3 
and ‘‘ because of the continued indecisiveness of fine 
struggle they accompany it in an extremity of fear, 
ih anes very bodies swaying in sympathy wih 
their opinion of the outcome.” Such a description 
is characterized by pictorial vividness both in its 
arrangement and in its power of description ; so, if 
it be unworthy to compare painters with generals, let 
us not compare historians either. 

Again, the news of the battle of Marathon Thers- 
ippus of Froeadae brought back. as Heracleides 
Ponticus relates; but ios historians declare that it 
was Eucles who ran in full armour, hot from the battle, 
and, bursting in at the doors of the first men of the 


oD 
State, could only say, “ Hail! we are victorious !’’? 


* Cf. Vhueydides, vii. 713 in the next two sentences the 
text iS very uncertain and can only be restored with great 
hesitation. 

’ Cf. Lucian, Pro Laps inter Salutandum, 3; and 
F. G. Allinson in the Classical Weekly, xxiv. p. 152. 





11 6mdots Leonicus: d7Airats. 

12 rpdrwr| mpuTavewy Cobet. 

13 yxepev Cobet, from Lucian, Pro laps inter salutan- 
dum, 3: Kat yaipopev. 
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exmvetoar. mAnv odTos pev adrayyedos Hee TIS 
pdyns dywrorhs yevouevos. épe 0° et tus dep 
Adédov twos 7) oxoTAs aimdAwy 7 Borjpwv rob 
dyavos dmwbev yevdpevos Beats, Kal Karidaw 
TO péya Kal mavros Adyou petlov exeivo epyov 
Heev eis rv médw arpwros dyyedos Kai avat- 
paxtos, eit Aéiov Tyas exew as Kuvéyerpos’ 
éoxyev, Gs KardAipaxos, as MoAvlndos, or ras 
rovTwy dpioretas Kal tpavpata Kat Gavdrous 
daiyyeidev: Gp’ od dv éddxer m&cav dvrepBa\rew 
dvaisecav; mov ye Aakedayroviovs pact rH TiWv 
év Mavrweta dpdoavre virny, iv Oovevdidys 
iordpynkev, evdayyéduov ex diditiov Kpéas azo- 
oretAat.? Kal yy of ovyypadovres eEdyyedot twés 
cio. Tov mpdatewy evpwvor Kal TH Adyw Sia TO 
KdAAos Kal Thy Sdvapyw e&txvodpevor, ofs eday- 
yédov ddetdovow of mpwitws evtvyyavovrTes Kat 
ioropobytes. apede S€ Kal eyxwmpedlovrar pvn- 
provevdpevot Kal dvayvyvwoKdpevor dua Tods KaT- 
opbdcavras: od yap ot Adyou trowobat ras mpakers 
GrAAd Sid Tas mpagers® Kal axons a€vobvrar. 

4. Kat yap % mounruxy yap eoxe Kal Tysny TH" 
roils Tempaypevots eouxdTa A€yew, ws “Opnpos edn 


taxe® ebevdea ToAAa Aeywv eTUpovw dpoto. 


1 Kourdéyecpos Bernardakis and van Herwerden: xvvatyeipos. 

2 dmooreiAae Xylander: dzéoredav. In the Life of 
Agesilaiis, chap. xxxiii., dA\o 8’ oddev is added at the end. 

3 G\a bia Tas wpdfers added by Madvig; Pohlenz would 
add GAN adrot yivovrat dia Tas mpdsets. 

4 +6 added by Reiske and Wyttenbach. 

5 foxe Homer, Od. xix. 203: toye or €oxe. 
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and straightway expired. Yet this man came as a 
self-sent messenger regarding a battle in which he 
himself had fought ; but suppose that some goatherd 
or shepherd upon a hill or a height had been a distant 
spectator of the contest and had looked down upon 
that great event, too great for any tongue to tell, and 
had come to the city as a messenger, a man who had 
not felt a wound nor shed a drop of blood, and yet 
had insisted that he have such honours as Cynegeirus 
received, or Callimachus, or Polyzelus, because, for- 
sooth, he had reported their deeds of valour, their 
wounds and death ; would he not have been thought 
of surpassing impudence? Why, as we are told, 
the Spartans merely sent meat from the public 
commons to the man who brought glad tidings of the 
victory in Mantineia which Thucydides? describes ! 
And indeed the compilers of histories are, as it were, 
reporters of great exploits who are gifted with the 
faculty of felicitous speech, and achieve success in 
their writing through the beauty and force of their 
narration ; and to them those who first encountered 
and recorded the events are indebted for a pleasing 
retelling of them. We may be sure that such writers 
are lauded also merely through being remembered 
and read because of the men who won success ; for 
the words do not create the deeds, but because of the 
deeds they are also deemed worthy of being read. 

4. Poetry also has won favour and esteem because 
it utters words which match the deeds, as Homer ® 
says, 

Many the lies that he spoke, but he made them all to seem 

truthful. 


@ Cf. Thucydides, v. 65-73 ;Life of Agesilaiis, chap. xxxiii. 
(614 F). > Homer, Od, xix. 203; cf. Moralia 16 4. 
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, Si, \ , ~ / > ~ 
Aéyerar dé Kat Mevavdpw tdv ovvyfwv ss etzety, 
Ce h Ee ad of A vA \ A A 

eyyds obdv, Mévavdpe, ra Atovtora, Kai ob TH 
Kwpwdiav od TmeTotnKas;’’ Tov 0° amoKpivacbaL, 
“vy Tous Deods eywye memotnka. Ty Kwppotay 

r @Kovopnrat yap y) dud Bears de? e abTH Ta oTividua 
émdoa, 6Tt Kal avdrol Ta mpadypata TaV Adyay 
avayKaoTepa Kal Kupidrepa vopiCovow. 

by \ rai a ‘ é my / ww A 

H 8€ Képuva tov ITiSapov, ovTa véov E€TL Kal 
TH Aoyrornre ooBapars _Xpapevor, evoubernoey ws 
dpovoov evra. Kat! ji) TrovodvTa pvbovs, 6 Tis 
TOUnTUKAS épyov. eivar ouppéByke, yAdirras* be Kal 
KaTaxXpyoeEts Kat peradpdcers® Kat pweAy Kat pud- 
318 prods NdvopaTa Tots mpaypaow vroTWévra.’ apddp’ 
ody 6 Ilivdapos émoricas tots Acyouevots emoinoev 
éxeivo TO péAos 


*Topnvoy 7 Xpuoardarov MeAtav, 

7 Kadpov 7 omaprav lepov yévos avdpay, 
7 76 mavu’ ofdvos “Hpakréovs 

7 Tav Avwvicov modvyabéa Tysav*. 


SetEapevou 6é€ 7H Kopivvy yeddoaca éxetvy TH 
xetpt bet epn omretpey, dAAa, py) OAw TO OvraKo. 
TO yap ove ovyKepdoas Kal ovpdopijcas TavoTrep- 
plav twa pwvOwv 6 \llivdapos els To wéAos e&€xeev. 
adn’ OTe pev 7) ToUNnTUKT) TmEpt pvdoToLiay €oTl Kal 
llAarwv cipnkev. 6 d€ wibos eivat Bovretar Adyos 


1 Bernardakis would omit «al. 
2 vAwooas Meziriacus: yAdooa, yAdooa, or yAGooay. 
3 yeradpaces| petadopas Michael. 
ae p b RS 
troriévra Pohlenz: brorifera. 
5 xavul| mavroAnov Lucian (Demosth. Mncom. ec. 19). 
§ 7 vav Atevdcov modvyabéa tysdy ibid. : array. 
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The story is also told that one of Menander’s @ inti- 
mate friends said to him, “ ‘The Dionysian Festival 
is almost here, Menander; haven’t you composed your 
comedy ?” Menander answered, “ By heaven, I have 
really composed the comedy: the plot's all in order. 
But I still have to fit the lines to it.” For even poets 
consider the subject matter more necessary and vital 
than the words. 

When Pindar was still young, and prided himself 
on his felicitous use of words, Corinna warned him 
that his writing lacked refinement, since he did not 
introduce myths, which are the proper business of 
poetry, but used as a foundation for his work unusual 
and obsolete words, extensions of meaning, para- 
phrases, lyrics and rhythms, which are mere embel- 
lishments of the subject matter.” So Pindar.® giving 
all heed to her words, composed the famous ly Tick 


Ismenus, or Melia of the golden distaff, 

Or Cadmus, or the holy race of men that were sown, 
Or the mighty strength of Heracles, 

Or the gladsome worship of Dionysus. 


He showed it to Corinna, but she laughed and said 
that one should sow with the hand, not with the whole 
sack. For in truth Pindar had confused and jumbled 
together a seed-mixture, as it were, of myths, and 
poured them into his poem.¢ That poetry concerns 
itself with the composition of mythological matters 
Plato ¢ also has stated. A myth aims at “being a false 


# Cf. the Scholia Cruquiana on Horace, Ars Poetica, 311. 

> Cf. Moralia, 769 c. 

¢ Pindar, Frag. 29, ed. Christ; ed. Sandys (L.C.L.) p. 
512; ef. Lucian, Demosthenis Encomium, 19. 

@ Edmonds’s version (Lyra Graeca, iii. p. 7) of this famous 
passage is incomprehensible to me. 

¢ Phaedo, 618; cf. Moralia, 16 c. 
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(348) pevdrs cours didn bug 510 Kal 7roXd TOV épywr 
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5. ’Emufjs* ev ody roujoews 7 mdAus ob eaxn- 
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Kuwoias dpyadéos éouKke TOUT HS yeyovevar dufv- 
paBwv Kal adros pév ayovos Kal axdens yéyove, 
oKwirrojevos S€ Kal yAcevaldpuevos bd TOY KwpLW- 
Stomoav ovK edtvxobs Sdéns peTéoOnke. Tav 5é 
SpaparoTaay THY wev KwpMoLoTOLiaY OVTWS doEL- 
vov yotvTo Kal doptikdv, ware vowos Hv undeva 
movety Kepdias *Apeonayirny. jWwOnve s u] 

C tpayydia Kal dreBon On, Bavpaorov dxpdapa Kal 
Oéapa tev ror”? avOpdrav yevopevn Kat mapa- 
ayotoa tois pvOors Kai trois mdfeaw amdryny, ws 
Topyias dyoiv, nv? 6 7 amatnoas Sixadrepos Tod 
pq) Gmatyoavros, Kal 6 dmaTnfets copwrepos Tob 
pn amarnPévros. 6 pev yap amariaas Suxadrepos, 
6tt Too broaydpevos Temoinker 6 8 admarnfeis 
copatepos: eddAwrov yap bd’ jdovis Adywv TO [47 
dvaicOnrov. 

To’ odv af Kadat tpaywdia rats "A@jnvais dvnow 
yveyKay ws 4 Oeuratoxdéovs Sewdrns €retyice Ti 


1 emis Reiske: ris. 2 jv Stephanus: qv. 





* Cf. Moralia, 1141"; Aristophanes, Birds, 1373 ff.; 
Frogs, 366; Ecclesiazusae, 327 ff.; Plato, Gorgias, 502 a. 
Athenaeus, 551 p, quotes from an oration of Lysias against 
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tale, resembling a true one ; wherefore it is far re- 
moved from actual events, if a tale is but a picture 
and an image of actuality, and a myth is but a picture 
and image of a tale. And thus those who write of 
imaginative exploits lag as far behind historians as 
persons who tell of deeds come short of those that 
do them. 

5. Athens, to be sure, possessed no famous writer 
of either epic or melic poetry ; for Cinesias * seems 
to have been an infelicitous dithyrambic poet. He 
was himself without family or fame but, jeered and 
mocked by the comic poets, he acquired his share in 
unfortunate notoriety. And for the dramatic poets, 
the Athenians considered the writing of comedy so 
undignified and vulgar a business that there was a 
law forbidding any member of the Areopagus to write 
comedies. But tragedy blossomed forth and won 
great acclaim, becoming a wondrous entertainment 
for the ears and eyes of the men of that age, and, 
by the mytholegical character of its plots, and the 
vicissitudes which its characters undergo, it effected 
a deception wherein, as Gorgias ® remarks, ‘‘ he who 
deceives is more honest than he who does not deceive, 
and he who is deceived is wiser than he who is not 
deceived.”” For he who deceives is more honest, 
because he has done what he promised to do ; and he 
who is deceived is wiser, because the mind which is 
not insensible to fine perceptions is easily enthralled 
by the delights of language. 

What profit, then, did these fine tragedies bring to 
Athens to compare with the shrewdness of Themis- 
tocles which provided the city with a wall, with the 


him ; but even though unpopular he was at least witty ; cf. 
Moralia, 22 a (170 a). > Cf. Moralia, 15 v. 
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48 ) 70Au, ws % Ilepuxdéous emiypédcca thy aKpar" 
D éxoopynoer, ws MaAriddns qAcvbepwoev, ws Kipper 


mponyev cis THY Hycwoviav; et ovrws 7. Edpumidov 
copia Kal 7 Lodoxréous Aoyorns Kat TO Atoxdiou 
oropa Te TOY Svoxepay dmndrafev HT TOV Aap 
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Ogatpov dvravacricat Kat tals dproreiais Tas 
didacKkadius avrirapaBareiv. 

6. BovAcobe Tous dv8pas etodyonjrev avrous Ta 
ovpBora Kal Ta Tapdona TOV Epywr kopilovras, 
idiav éxatépw mapodov amoddvtes; evlev pev 81) 
mpooittwoav tm avrois Kal A¥pats mounrai Xé- 
yovres Kal ddovtes, 


edpncty xpt) Kaktotacbar trois Huerepovae xo- 


potow* 

ao ” A , Dy , 3 \ 

Goris aeipos ToLdvde Adywr H yvapnv® jor 
Kabapever, 

” 7 ” a 7 4 ro 

R yevvatwr dpyra Movody par’ yoev* pyr 
exopevoe, 

pndsé Kpartivov rod ravpoddyov yAwrrns Bayer’ 
éreAéobn, 


Kat oKevas Kal mpoowrreta Kal Bepods kal pnxavas 
dro oKnvns Kal® Trepudrous Kat Tpimrodas em 
vexious Kopilovres®: Tpayucol” iy adrots dToKpiTat 
kai Nuxdorparot kat Kaddurridar cat Muvvicror' 


1 dxpav] axpdmoAw Cobet. 
2 yopotav Turnebus from Aristophanes (not in mss. of 
Plutarch). 
yrepny (or yreun) Aristophanes and 3 349 B, infra: yAdaon. 
4 oer] eidev Aristophanes. 5 xal added by Pantazides. 
5 Kopilovres| xopilorras all mss. but one. 
7 rpayixot Meziriacus: tpdyot. 
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diligence of Pericles which adorned the Acropolis, 
with the liberty which Miltiades bestowed, with the 
supremacy to which Cimon advanced her? If in this 
manner the wisdom of Euripides, the eloquence 
of Sophocles,¢ and the poetic magnificence of 
Aeschylus rid the city of any of its difficulties or 
gained for her any brilliant success, it is but right 
to compare their tragedies with trophies of victory, 
to let the theatre rival the War Office, and to com- 
pare the records of dramatic performances with the 
memorials of valour. 

6. Is it, then, your pleasure that we introduce the 
men themselves bearing the emblems and badges of 
their achievements, and assign to each their proper 
entrance? ‘Then from this entrance let the poets 
approach, speaking and chanting to the accompani- 
ment of flutes and lyres, 


Now speak not a word of evil sound, and keep clear the 
way for our chorus, 

Whoever in words like these is unskilled and whose mind 
is not free from uncleanness, 

Who never has sung and never has danced in the rites of 
the noble Muses, 

Nor has ever been trained in the Bacchic rites of the tongue 
of bull-eating Cratinus ! ° 


Let them bring with them their equipment, their 
masks and altars, their stage machinery, their revolv- 
ing changes of scene, and the tripods that commem- 
orate their victories. Let their tragic actors accom- 
pany them, men like Nicostratus and Callippides, 

4 Cf. Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 166. 

» Aristophanes, Frogs, 353-356; cf. Aulus Gellius, Prae- 
fatio, 20 f. 

8 Murvionor IG. ii.2 2318. 119 (ef. ‘Aristotle, Poetics, xxvi. 
(1461 b 34)): pnvickor. 
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dv yap éxroywobf tTdv Spapdtwy ExacTov daov 
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Baxyas kai Dowiooas kat Oidimodas Kai *Avre- 
t 3) cy AY / ia \ El f oe 

yovas® Kat ta Mndetas Kaka kal ’HAéxtpas, dv 
vmep THs Wyeuovias Kal THs éAcvdepias Tohepaiv 
tovs BapBapous* avdAwoev. ot pev yap orpaTyyot 
ToAAdKus Tapayyetdovres dmupa auria Kopiicewv 
efijyov emt Tas paxyas Tovs dvdpas: Kal vy A’? ot 
Tpiypapxor Tots eAadvovow dAgura Tapackevd.- 
oavres, oifov be Kpopyva, Ka? Tupov, eveBiBaLov eis 
Tas Tpiypets* of dé Yopyyot Tots Xopevrais eyxeAcva 
Kal  Opdanua Kat onehibas® Kal jveAdov mapariBevres, 
evaxouv él moAbv ypovov dwvackoupevouvs Kal 
tpvpavras. Kal TovTwy Tots pev rrnGetor Tepuav 
If@Aou Stephanus: zoAdol. 

éyxavtat Hatzidakis: éyxavorai. 

“Avreyovas Helmbold: dvruydryy. 

Tovs BapBapous] rots PapBdpos Nleziriacus, but see 
Wyttenbach’s note. 5 «ai added by ‘Turnebus. 

® oxeddas Reiske: oxeAdidas. 
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- 





@ That is, a tragedy is an unadorned statue. The actors 
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Mynniscus, Theodorus, and Polus, who robe Tragedy 
and bear her litter, as though she were some woman 
of wealth ; or rather, let them follow on as though 
they were painters and gilders and dyers of statues.4 
Let there be provided also a bounteous outlay for 
stage furnishings, supernumeraries, sea-purple robes, 
stage machinery, as well as dancing-masters and body- 
guards, an intractable crowd. It was in reference to 
all this that a Spartan? not ineptly remarked that the 
Athenians were making a great mistake in wasting 
their energies on amusements, that is to say, in lavish- 
ing on the theatre what would pay for great fleets and 
would support armies in the field. For, if we reckon up 
the cost of each tragedy, the Athenian people will be 
seen to have spent more on productions of Bacchae, 
Phoenissae, Oedipuses, and Antigones, and the woes of 
Medea and Electra, than they spent in fighting for 
their supremacy and for their liberty against the 
barbarians. For the generals often ordered their men 
to bring along uncooked rations when they led them 
forth to battle ; and the commanders, I can swear, 
after providing barley-meal and a relish of onions and 
cheese for the rowers, would embark them on the 
triremes. But the men who paid for the choruses 
gave the choristers eels and tender lettuces, roast- 
beef and marrow, and pampered them for a long time 
while they were training their voices and living in 
luxury. The result for the defeated chor regot° was to 


supply the decoration: encaustic paint, gold-leaf, and 
Cf. Moralia, 230 8 and the note. 

& The choregoi, the men who trained the tragic choruses 
at Athens, lavished their private resources on “the festival 
competitions; but the victor had merely a tripod awarded 
to him to show for all his vast expenditure, the loser worse 
than nothing. 
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NY x a / i) ~ 
C pndé MiAriddov too pyndoddvov pydé tot mepao- 
ve - A ce a> > if ” 
KTOVOU OcpuoroKA€ous xetpos Baxxet ereAcabn. 
*Apywos 6 K@os obros ex yis cp.a. pidayse kal 
ardrots € éx Oadatrns Kai peperypévois® oxvAots Kal 
TpoTrators PeBpiOws. 


Kdb@" ?Adadd,® WodAduou buyarep, 
eyxéwy mpooipwov, & Pverar® 

” \ cmme?, 10 ft 

avdpes Tov tpdOvrov Odvaror, 


ws 6 OnBatos ’Enapewovdas etrev, brép TaTpioos 
Kal Tdpwv Kal ltepdv emtdiddvTes EavtTods Tots 
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* rpimous i. Capps: : ov Tpimrous. 

* enicmeapa tay exxexypevoy Bio Reiske: én teoparewy 
éxxexupevor Biov. 3 oixwv Reiske: ofkov. 

4 droduos ‘Turnebus: edroApws. 

5 yvexenv probably the preferable reading in Aristophanes : 
yroun. 8 meperypevors| jpaypevors Reiske. 

7 AGO’ ASS p: KAGOL. 

8 *AAaAd Xylander from 483 p: drva «** yo. 

9 G Qverac Haupt from scholium on Aesch. Pers. 49: aygvere. 

10 (pdbutov Haupt: fepodu7or. 
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be held in contumely and ridicule ; but to the victors 
belonged a tripod,* which was, as Demetrius says, not 
a votive offering to commemorate their victory, but a 
last oblation of their wasted livelihood, an empty 
memorial of their vanished estates. Such are the re- 
turns paid by the poetic art and nothing more splendid 
ever comes from it. 

7. But let us now review the generals in their turn, 
as they make entrance from the other side ; and at 
their approach those who have had no part in deeds 
of valour or political life or campaigns must in very 
truth “speak not a word of evil sound and clear the 
way,’ whoever there be that lacks courage for such 
deeds as theirs and “ whose mind is not free from 
uncleanness, nor has ever been trained in the Bacchic 
rites ”’ that are the handiwork of Miltiades, bane of 
Medes, and Themistocles, slayer of Persians. This 
is the rebel-rout of the god of war, with battalions 
on land and squadrons on sea, laden with mingled 
spoils and trophies : 


Hearken, Alala, daughter of War, 
Thou prelude of clashing spears, thou to whom are 
offered 
Heroes in the holy sacrifice of death,’ 


as Epameinondas the Theban cried, when he and his 
men were dedicating themselves to the noblest and 
most resplendent of struggles for their native land, 
the graves of their fathers, and their holy shrines. I 
seem to see their victories advancing, not dragging 


® Of. Life of Aristeides, chap. i. (818 £); Life of Niciasy 
chap. iii. (524 4). 
> Pindar, Frag. 78 (ed. Christ): p. 558 ed. Sandys (in 
L.C.L.); ef. Moralia, 192 c (with Nachstidt’s note ad loc.) 
and 483 p; Athenaeus, 19 a. 
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1 yaot ythordAavroe Bryan: vyxerdAavro. Cf. Life of 
Pericles, chap. xii. 

dvaorépovrat] dvaotpégovrac most Mss. 

vecbcorxor Meziriacus: vedy ofxou. 

otpartwéras] Umapridras Wyttenbach. 

ai Meziriacus: 7 or of. 

NeiAew (ef. 253 rv and 603 8) Hatzidakis: Newéov. 

dmoropevqy] ovmotapéevny Madvig. 
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along a bull or a goat as their prize, nor garlanded 
with ivy and redolent of the lees of Dionysus ; but 
whole cities are theirs, and islands, and even con- 
tinents, temples costing a thousand talents,? and 
colonies of vast population; and they are garlanded 
with all manner of trophies and spoils. Their orna- 
ments and emblems are buildings like the Parthenon 
one hundred feet in length, southern Long Walls, 
dockyards, Propylaea, Chersonese, and Amphipolis.¢ 
Marathon leads forward the Victory of Miltiades, and 
Salamis does the same for Themistocles’ Victory, 
poised upon the wreckage of a thousand ships. 
Cimon’s Victry brings an hundred Phoenician ships 
from the Eurymedon, and the Victory of Demo- 
sthenes and Cleon brings from Sphacteria the captive 
shield ¢ of Brasidas and his soldiers in chains. Conon’s 
Victory fortifies the city with new walls, while that of 
Thrasybulus leads back from Phylé the people re- 
stored to freedom. Alcibiades’ Victories revive the 
city laid prostrate by her failure in Sicily. From the 
struggles of Neileus and Androclus® about Lydia and 
Caria Greece came to see that Ionia was rising. If 
you inquire of the other Victories in turn what good 
came to the State from each, one will reply Lesbos, 
another Samos, another Cyprus, another the Euxine, 
another five hundred triremes, another ten thousand 
talents, to say nothing of the glory and the trophies 
which they won. These are the things which the city 


@ £200,000 or $1,000,000. Cf. Life of Pericles, chap. 
xii. (158 F). 

®’ The work of Cimon, according to the Life of Cimon, 
chap. xiii, (487 3). ¢ Cf. Thueydides, iv. 102. 

4 Cf. Thueydides, iv. 12, with Diodorus, xii. 62. 

¢ Sons of Codrus, founders of Miletus and Ephesus re- 
spectively ; ef. Moralia, 253 r, 603 B. 
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i evTUxeL F.C.B.:  aepiqv Emperius ; evixa TH. Valesius; 
ednpeper Porson and Wyttenbach : aura. 

2 ioraptevov] é ioramevy most mss. 

3 ei d€xa TOO [adrod] added by Xylander from the Life 
of Phocion, chap. vi. 

4 jpev S. A. Naber: 7yetpev. 

5 éxi Emperius: ev. 





@ Nauck, Tray. Graec. I’'rag. p. 797. 

> fhid. p. T78. 

© Cf. Moralia, S61 ¥, Life of Camillus, chap. xix. 
(138 8), and How’s note on Herodotus, vi. 106 (which, 
however, misquotes Plutarch). 
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celebrates in her festivals, for these she sacrifices to 
the gods, not for the dramatic victories of Aeschylus 
and ~ Sophocles. Nor is the day celebrated when 
Careinus was successful with his Aéropé, or Asty- 
damas?’ with his Hector, but even yet the State cele- 
brates the victory at Marathon on the sixth of 
Boédromion.° On the sixteenth of this month they 
pour a libation of wine in memory of Chabrias’s 
victory at Naxos.¢ On the twelfth they used to 
sacrifice thank-offerings for the recovery of their 
liberty, for on that day the exiles returned from 
Phylé.¢@ On the third they won the battle of 
Piveeee? The sixteenth of Munichion they dedi- 
cated to Artemis, for on that day the goddess shone 
with full moon upon the Greeks as they were con- 
quering at Salamis. The conflict at Mantineia? has 
made the twelfth of Scirophorion more sacred ; for in 
this battle, when the other allies were overpowered 
and routed, it was the Athenians alone who defeated 
the force opposed to them and erected a trophy taken 
from the victorious enemy. These are the things 
which have uplifted Athens to heights of glory and 
greatness ; it was for these that Pindar? addressed 
Athens as 


The inainstay of Greece, 
not because she had guided the Greeks aright with 


4 Cf, Life of Phocion, chap. vi. (744 v) 3 Life of Camillus, 
chap. xix. (188 B); Diodorus, xv. 35. 

¢ Cf. 345 E, 349 E, supra. 

1 Of. Life of Aristeides, chap. xix. (330 F). 

9 Cf. 346 3-5, supra. 

% Pindar, Fragg. 76 and 77 (ed. Christ): p. 556 ed. Sandys 
(UGE); “of. also Moralia, 232 5, 5523, 867c; Life of 
Themistocles, chap. viii. (115 r). 
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(850) Tpayedias Kal O<amdos cipGovv" Tous “FAAnvas, 


. 2 Ls 
aan’ ore mpa@rov, ws dPyow adres, én” “Aprepuciw 


matocs “AParvatwv* €Badovto facvvav® Kpymid’ 
eAcvdepias: 


emt Te Ladapive kal Muxddn cai WAaraais wozep 
adapavTivws' oarnpigavres tiv edcvOepiay ris 
‘ENAdSos wapédocav Tots dAdows avOpwzots. 
> ‘ 4 ‘es A A ~ ~ e 6e 
Ada vi) Ata waded ra TOV mounT@v: ot dé 
pyropes é€xoval tu mapaPaAdopevor pds Tovs aTpa- 
Aaa, e€ av <tkd7us” Atoxivns oKuaTTwY TOV 
Anjpooberny Adyew dnow ore ypdiperat® T@ Pryare 
Stadixactay mpos TO oTpariyiov.’ ap otv d&vov 
mpokptva. tov ‘Yarepeidov HAaraixoy ris “Apu- 
/ os , ” \ , \ 
aTeloou TAaravaor vikyns; 1) TOV Avoiov KaTa 
TOV Tpedovra Tis OpacvBovrov Kat "Apxivov' 
Tuparvoxrovias ; 7 TOV Aioxivou Kata Tysapyouv 
eraipyoews THS OwKiwvos eis Buldvtvov Bonfelas, 
bv Hs éxaAvae Tobs TOV ovppdywv viods evdpproya 
TE Kal mapoWwnpa yevéobar Maxeddévwv; 1) Tots 
Kowots” oreddvois, ovs THY “EAAdba éeAcvOepudcas 
1 SpHovv Reiske: wpbov. 
2 *AGavaiwy Boeckh: d@nvaiwy. 
3 daewar Life of Themistocles, chap. viii.: daewhy. 
4 ddapavtivws E. Harrison, cf. Plato, Republic, 618 © 


(-ots ddows Hartung ; «too. Schroeder ; orpdats van Herwerden): 
adapdvrwor 

6 eixdrans Madvig: eixds ws (ws eikos e€ dv Emperius; 
cixés, ds SiAov e€ dv Pohlenz). 

ypaiperat Pohlenz from Aeschines, Adv. Ctesiph. 146: 

ypdgerat. 

7 76 otpatnyov Reiske: viv otpatnyiav. 

8 TlAaratéot Cobet: rapayyedtas. 

® "Apxivov Reiske: dpytov. 

° Kowots] Kévwros Madvig 3 Korwvetous Bernardakis. 
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the tragedies of Phrynichus and Thespis, but because, 
as he himself says, first at Artemisium 
Sons of the Athenians laid the far-shining foundation 
of freedom.* 
And when at Salamis and Mycalé and Plataeae they 
had firmly established, as in adamant, the liberty of 
Greece, they handed it down to all mankind. 

8. But the compositions of the poets we may affirm 
to be but a childish pastime ; orators, however, have 
some claim when compared with generals ; where- 
fore with good reason Aeschines? asserts derisively 
that Demosthenes declares that he will enter a suit 
for possession on behalf of the Speakers’ Platform 
against the War Office. Is it, then, right to prefer 
Hypereides’ Plataean oration to Aristeides’ victory 
at Plataea? Or Lysias’s speech against the Thirty ¢ 
to Thrasybulus’s and Archinus’s slaughter of those 
tyrants? Or Aeschines’ oration against ‘Timarchus’s 
wanton ways to Phocion’s expedition to Byzantium,? 
by which he prevented the sons of Athenian allies 
from becoming victims of the wantonness and 
drunken lust of Macedonians? Or with the crowns? 
which the Athenian people in commen received when 
they had given freedom to Greece shall we compare 

@ Pindar, Fragg. 76 and 77 (ed. Christ); p. 556 ed Sandys 
(L.C.L.); ef. also Moralia, 232 ©, 552 8, 867 c; Life of 
Themistocles, chap. viii. (115 F). 

® Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon, 146. 

¢ The speech Against Eratosthenes. 

: Cf. Life of Phocion, chap. xiv. (748 a); Diodorus, 
XV. OCU. 

¢ Whether ‘“‘ the crowns of Conon” or “ the crowns _re- 
ceived by the Athenian people ” should be read is hard to 
decide. In favour of Conon may be quoted Demosthenes, 


xx. 69-70; and in favour of the Athenian people (as well as 
Conon and Chabrias), Demosthenes, xxii. 616, and xxiv. 180, 
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éAaBev 6 Siptos,' Tov Anpooder ous TEpt TOD orepa- 
vou mapaBddayzev, ea ToUTO Aapmporarov Kal 
Aoywatatov 6 pHTwp TemoinKkey, Gpdcas - Tovs ev 
Mapadéve Tpoxuduvevoarras TOY Tpoyovay,” ov? 
ToUs ev tats oxoAais TH MElpaKla mpooidoxovras. 
"Ed? ois o8° rods “looxparets Kat “Avrupavras 
kat “Iaatovs, dAAd TovTous % mos SypLootats 
Tapais Barper, drrodeLapevn Ta Aciipava av 
copdrev, Kat Touvrous dmeBewoe Tols opKots* 6 
pyTwp dpvdwv ods ovK euetro. “looxpdrys Sé 
Tovs ev Mapabare mpoxwdvvevoavtas womep aA- 
Aorpias puxais prjoas evaywvicacbae Kal Kab- 
vpeyjoas kai TOMsay advT@v Kal Thy drepoyiay Tob 
Civ, adros, ds faow, dy yepav yeyovars Tmpos TOV 
mvOdevov 7s didyer, “‘ odtTws,’ etmrev, “ es 
avOpwros tmép evernKovta ern yeyovws Kal pé- 
yLorov Hyovpevos Tov KaK@v Tov Bdvarov.” od 
yap akovaéyv fidos ovde Aoyxny xaparrav ovde 
Aapmpiver Kpdvos obbe OTPATEVS[LEVOS ot” épér- 
Twv, aan’ avriBera Kal mdpioa Kal opordTrera. 
KodAay wat ouvreis, jLovovod Kodamripoe Kal 
sumer Tas mepiddous drodeaivwy Kat pubuilwr 
éyjpace. mas oby ovK épreAAev avOpertos odor 
orAwy hoBetobar kat svppyyya pardyyor" 6 > PoBov - 
Has duviev davievte cvykpotoa Kat ovAdaBF To 
6 Shuos, added by Helmbold, may have become absorbed 
in ee 
2 ov Stephanus: 7. 3 od added by Stephanus. 


4 rois 6pxots Meziriacus: rods épKovs. 
5 darayywy Abresch: ¢adAayyos. 


2 Quoted from De Corena, 208. 

> Cf. Life of Demosthenes, chap. xiv. (852 c); Demosthenes 
was an incompetent soldier. 
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Demosthenes’ oration On the Crown? For in this 
speech the orator has made this matter exceedingly 
perspicuous and intelligible in taking his oath “ by 
the memory of those of our ancestors who risked their 
lives for us at Marathon,’ ¢ not by the teachers who 
in the schools gave them as youths their early 
training. 

Wherefore the State has given public burial not to 
men like Isocrates, Antiphon, and Isaeus, but to these 
men, whose remains she has taken in her embrace 3 
and these men it was that the orator deified in his oath 
when he swore by men whose example he was not 
following.’ But Isocrates, although he had declared ¢ 
that those who had risked their lives at Marathon had 
fought as though their souls were not their own, and 
although he had hymned their daring and their con- 
tempt of life, himself (so they say), when he was 
already an old man,? replied to someone who asked 
him how he was getting on, “ Even as does a man over 
ninety years of age who considers death the greatest 
of evils.” Tor he had not grown old sharpening his 
sword nor whetting his spear-point nor polishing 
his helmet nor campaigning nor pulling at the oar, 
but in glueing together and arranging antitheses, 
balanced clauses, and inflexional similarities, all but 
smoothing off and proportioning his periods with 
chisel and file. How could this person do other than 
fear the clash of arms and the impact of phalanxes, 
he who feared to let vowel collide with vowel, or to 
a es Panegyricus, 86; ef. ‘Vhueydides’ language 
potas AO); 

a Contrast Cicero's admiration for Isocrates’ old age (Cato 
Maior, 5). 
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ladxwdov evdees e€eveyreiv; MuAriddns pev yap 
dpas' és Mapabdva 7H borepala ry wayny cuvarpas 
HKev Eis doTU [ETA THs OTpaTLGs veviKYKa)S, Kal 
Tlepuxdfs evvéa prnot Laptovs Kataorpepapevos 
edpove Tou "Ayapepvovos peetlov ever dexdtw TV 
Tpotay éAdvros: ‘Iooxparns be puxpod Tpets ddup- 
ne dutpAcoer, va yealn Tov TavnyupiKov 
Adyov, od arparevodpevos ev TouTous Tots Xpovous 
F oddé mpeoBevoas obdé moAw Kricas obb€ vavapyos 
exmrepnpbets, Kairou puptous Tob TOTE Xpovou TroAE- 
hous evéyKavros" adn ev & Tysd8e0s EvBouay 
mAcvbépov kat XaBpias zrepi Négov evaupaxer Kal 
meph A€xatov ‘Iducpdrns KATEKOTITE THY Aaxedar- 
pooviwy pdpav, Kal macav erevPepesoas mohw 6 
351 OFjtos lodyndov atrois® thy ‘EAAdda karéornoey, 
oiKoL xabijoro BiBXriov avardAdrrwr Trois ovdpaow, 
dow ypovw ta tpomvAaa TlepixAfs avéornoe Kal 
Tous éxatTouTédous. Katto Kal TooTOV ws Bpadéws 
avvovTa Tots épyois emuoxwatwyv Kparivos ottw 
mws A€yer wept Tod dua <tagees tTelxous, 
Adyouse yap adro mpodiyer Tlepixdreéns, 


\ 


> 
épyoust 0° ovde Kuvel. 
/ \ \ ra A wr 
oxomer S€ codtoTiKny puKpodpoctvny, TO evaTov 


1 goas Emperius: atrés. 2 udpav Meziriacus: poipar. 

3 avrots Helmbold: avrots. 

4 wécov Wyttenbach: péaor. 

5 Adyouoe yap avro] maAa yap atro Adyouat Life of Pericles, 
chap. xviii.; ef. Kock, i. p. 100. airé Reiske: adrév. 





@ A reference to Isocrates’ avoidance of hiatus and his 
attention to prose rhythm (Cicero, Brutus, 32). 
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utter a phrase whose balance was upset by the lack 
of a single syllable?* For Miltiades set forth for 
Sfansthan! joined battle the next day, and returned 
victorious with his army to the city; and Pericles,® 
when he had subdued the Samians in nine months, 
was prouder of his achievement than was Aga- 
memnon, who captured Troy in the tenth year, But 
Isocrates consumed almost twelve years in writing 
his Panegyric ©; and during this period he took part 
in no campaigns, nor served on any embassy, nor 
founded any city, nor was dispatched as commander 
of a fleet, although this era brought forth countless 
wars. But while Timotheiis was freeing Euboea, and 
Chabrias # with his fleet was fighting at Naxos, and 
Iphicrates near Lechaeum was cutting to pieces the 
Spartan division,? and the Athenian people, having 
liberated every city, bestowed upon Greece equal 
suffrage with themselves, Isocrates sat at home 
remodelling a book with mere words, as long a 
time as sufficed for Pericles to erect the Propylaea 
and his temples a hundred feet long. Yet Cratinus/ 
pokes fun even at Pericles for his slowness in aceom- 
plishing his undertakings, and remarks somewhat as 
follows about his Middle Wall : 7 


Pericles in his talk makes the wall to advance, 
By his acis he does nothing to budge it. 


But consider the petty spirit of this sophist, which 


u oe Life of Pericles, chap. xxviii. (167 ©); Thucydides, 
asplill 

e Gp Moralia, 837 r; Quintilian, x. 4. 4: Longinus, On 
the Sublime, 4. 2. 4 Cf, 348 F, supra. 

Ole Demosthenes, Oration xxiii. 198. 

1 Kock, Comic. Att. Frag. i. p. 100, Cratinus, no. 300. 

9 Of. Life of Pericles, chap, xiii, (160 a), w here the quota- 
tion seems metrically and otherwise closer to the original. 
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a S a , 
(351) épos Tod Biov eis eva Adyov KaravadicKovcay. 
~ € 
dAAd 57 péya' rods Anjoctévous Tob prropos dd- 
a ~ a 
yous afidv €ote Tots To oTpaTHyob Epyots® mapa- 
A hs ? a 
Bddiew; ov Kata Kovesvos atkias* rots sept 
> in 5A . (3 ? f 4, Ag | aN 6 ve 6 
p lvAov tpomaiows éxetvou'; tov* pds ’Apefovdoror 
an ? a“ 
mept avdparddwr tots eEavdparodiobetow tn’ éxei- 
e a 
vou “mapridtas;  yAucia’ rods émurpomucods® 
” ts "AX if) wv M a ‘ 
éypaise, Tavrnv KiBiddns exw Mavrwets Kat 
*"HaActous eat tiv Aakedaipova ovvéotnae. Kal piv 
rs 
of ye® Snpdatot Adyou Toor’ Exovor Oavpaardy, dre 
a a id 
rots Didtamuots emt mpakers mpotpémerar Kal TH 
Aentwou mpdéw émaivee. 
1 $9 péya F.C.B.3 vy Ada Madvig; pa rev Ata Wyttenbach: 
81) pera. 
2 roils Tod atpatnyod epyors Wyttenbach: zots atparnyois. 
aixias Xylander: dvotas. 
éxeivov Leonicus: €xew. 
zov added by Papabasileios. 
*ApeBovarov Cobet: duabovacor. 
CS wanes la ae aaa anc vere 
} yAcK«ia F.C.B.: 7 re (7 te Ore rods emetpomiKods Eypaipe, 
Thy nAckiay tavrny Bernardakis ; alii alia). 
8 émtpomKovs Bernardakis: ézoixous. 
9 ve van Herwerden: ve. 


aaron 
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« Demosthenes, Oration liv. 
» Thid. iii. 


or 
LSS) 
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caused the uinth part of his life to be spent on the 
composition of one speech. Is it, then. greatly 
worth our while to compare the speeches of the 
orator Demosthenes with the deeds of Demosthenes 
the general? To compare the speech Against Conon? 
for assault and battery with Demosthenes’ trophies 
won at Pylos? To compare the speech directed at 
Arethusius ® on the slaves with Demosthenes’ reduc- 
tion of the Spartans to slavery? The orator’s age 
when he wrote his speeches against his guardians ¢ 
was the same as that of Alcibiades when he united 
the Mantineans and Fleans against Sparta.© And 
indeed Demosthenes’ public orations have this 
wonderful characteristic : in the Philippics he spurs 
his countrymen on to action and he praises the action 
of Leptines.’ 

© Wbid. Xxvil., SSVUl., XNIX. 

4 Cf. Thucydides, v. 43. 

¢ Wyttenbach is probably correct in regarding the text 
of this last paragraph as too corrupt and disjointed for any 
certain correction and interpretation. The statement con- 
cerning Leptines is certainly wrong (¢f. Demosthenes, Oration 


xx.): but it may have been set right in the context, for the 
ending is surely missing. 
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ABDALONYMUS, 463: a poor man 
who became king of Paphos. 

Academy, the, 391; the school of 
philosophy founded by Plato at 
Athens, so called from the place 
of meeting. 

Acanthus, 211: a town in eastern 
Chalcidicé on the Strymonic 
Gulf. 

Acastus, 199: son of Pelias, an 
Argonaut. 

Acca, 59: Larentia, the nurse of 
Romulus. 

Acestor, 219: son of Ephippus. 

Achaeans, 189, 191, 215, 219, 


475. 
Achilleum, 219: sacred precinct of 
Achilles at Tanagra. 
Acidusa, 229: wife of Scamander, 
who gave her name to a spring. 
Acmon, 73: son of the earth, 
father of Uranus. 

Acropolis, the, 477, 511: at Athens. 

Actium, 355: north-western pro- 
montory of Acarnania, scene of 
Octavian’s victory over Antony 
in 31 B.c. 

Aeacidae, 429; the descendants of 
the hero Aeacus. 

Aeacus, 293, 295: son of Zeus and 
Aegina. 

Aeclus, 203: son of Xuthus. 


Aegeiri, 249: a town of the 
Megarid. 
Aegina, 231: an island in the 


Saronic Gulf. 
Aeginetans, 231. 
Aegipan, 291: Silvanus, 
Valeria Tusculanaria. 


son of 


Aegon, 461: a man who became 
king of Argos. 

Aemilia, 127: a Vestal Virgin 
accused of unchastity. 

Aemilii, 315: a name given to cruel 
monarchs. 

Aemilius, 289; a young man of 
Sybaris. 

Aemilius Censorinus, 
tyrant of Segesta. 
Aemilius Lepidus, M., 341, 848: 

the Triumvir ; 89-13 B.c, 

Aemilius Paulus, 267, 269: (or 
Papus?) a Roman commander 
against Pyrrhus of Epirus. 

Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus, L., 
333: a distinguished Roman 
general, conquered Perseus of 
Macedonia at Pydna in 168 B.c. ; 
ee B.c. Plutarch wrote his 

ife. 

Aemilius Scaurus, M., 83, 333, 835: 
born 163/2, a leader of the 
Optimates, censor 107, princeps 
senatus perhaps in 115 B.c. 

Aeneas, 21-25, 71, 77, 119. 

Aenianians, 189, 191, 207. 

Aenis, 207: a country on the upper 
waters of the Spercheius. 

Aenitus, 309: son of Numitor. 

Aeolian, 181. 

Aeolians, 151, 203, 205. 

Aeolus, 297: king of the Etruscans. 

Aéropé, 519: a tragedy of Carcinus. 

Aéropus, 389: perhaps a king of 
Macedonia before Philip. 

Aeschines, 521: Attic orator; circa 
389-314 B.c. 

Aeschylus, 185, 511, 519; quoted, 
141, 329, 429: Athenian tragic 
poet; 525-456 B.o, 


318, 3153 
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Aesculapius, 141: Roman name for 
Asclepins, god of medicine. 

Aethicia, 180, 207: a recion of 
Thessaly. 

Aetolian, 29, 315. 

Africa, 365. 

Agamemnon, 213, 311, 409, 475, 
525: commander-iu-chief of the 
Greeks in the ‘Trojan war. 


Agatharchides, 259: of Samos, 
historian. 

Agathon, 313: of Samos, an his- 
torian. 


Agenor, 239: king of Argos. 
Agenor, 26 n Argive. 
brother of Themi- 





Agesilatis, 259: 
stocles. 


3: called father of 





Agesilaiis, 299: an historian. 

Agesilaiis, 475; king of Sparta 
398-860 n.c, Plutarch wrote his 

ife. 

Agrigentum, 813: a city in Sicily. 

Azgrionia, 167, 223; a Greek festival, 
a sort of Feast of All Souls, or 
Ghosts’ Assembly. 

Aius Locutius, 338, note a. 

Aix, 187: son of the Python. 

Ajax, 297: son of Telamon and 
Eriboea, great hero of the Trojan 
war. 

Alala, 515: the 
daughter of War. 

Alalecomenae, 231 : a city of Ithaca. 

Alalcomenium, 231: the precinct 
of Athena in Alalcomenae in 
Boeotia. 

Alba, 349: Alba Longa, the chief 
city of Latium on Monte Cavo. 
Albanians, 865: a people of the 

eastern Caucasus. 

Albans, 269, 288, 285, 355. 

Alcathoé, 221: daughter of Minyas. 

Aleathoiis, 295: father of Eriboea. 

Alcibiades, 77, 593, 417, 493, 517, 
527: an Athenian general, son of 
Cleinias ; circa 451-404 b.c. 

Alcippé, 315; daughter of Oeno- 
mais. 

Aleman, 333; quoted, 331, 431: 
choral poet of the 2nd half of the 
7th cent. B.c. 

Alexander the Great, 275, 331, 377, 
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383, 387-419, 423, 427-455; son of 
ai, king of Macedon; 356- 
823 





Ales f er the Molossian, 377: sou 
of Neoptolemus and brother of 
Olympias, king of Epeirus from 
342 till his death in 330 B.c. 

Alexander of Pherae, 425: tyrant 
of Thessaly from 3869 till his 
assassination in 358 B.c. 

Alexander Polyhistor, 157, 315: an 
excerptor of much rare and 
curious information; circa 100- 
40 B.C. 

Alexandria, 231, 397: a city in 
Egypt founded by Alexander the 
Great in 332 B.c. 

Alexarchus, 269 : a Greek historian. 

Alexida, 205: daughter of Amphi- 
araiis. 

Allia (Alliensis), 41, 48, 369: a 
small tributary of the Tiber 
eleven miles from Roine, where 
the Romans were disastrously 
defeated by the Gauls in 387 
(or 390 2) B.c. 

Alpheius, 179, 199: 
Arcadia. 

Althaca, 295: mother of Meleager. 

Amazons, 243, 305. 

Ameria, 295: mother of Rhesus. 

Amnon, 407, 457, 469: the local 
god of the Egyptian Thebes, 
identified by the Greeks with 
Zeus. 

Amorgos, 447: an island in the 
Aegean east of Naxos. 

Amphiaraiis, 205, 267: an Argive 
prophet, killed in the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. 

Amphictyon, 193: father of Phy- 
seius. 

Amphictyonic Asseinbly, 249, 261, 
263: council of the Sacred 
League which met twice yearly 
at Thermopylae. 

Amphipolis, 517: an Attic colony 
on the Strymon River in Thrace. 

Amphissa, 195: a town in Loctis, 
near the borders of Phocis. 

Amphithea, 297: the wife of Aeolus, 
king of the Etruscans. 

Amulins, 309; tyrant of Alba, 
brother of Numitor. 
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INDEX 


Amyntas, 387: probably the son 
of Antiochus; enemy of Alex- 
ander. 

Anaxandrides, 183: a De)phian 
historian of the 3rd cent. B.C. 
Anaxarchus, 411; a pupil of De- 
mocritus and flatterer of Alex- 
ander; called ‘‘The Fortunate.” 

Anaximenes, 889; of Lampsacus, 
an historian and rhetorician ; 
probably author of the extant 
Rhetovica ad Alexandrum. 

Anchises, 351: beloved of Aphro- 
dité; father of Aeneas. 

Anchurus, 265: son of Midas, 

Ancns, see Marcius. 

Andrian, 211. 

Andrians, 211, 213. 

Androelus, 517: son of Codrus, 
founder of Ephesus. 

Angiportus Longus, 359: a street 
in Rome. 

Anio, 315: a river of Etruria. 

Anippé, 313: mother of Busiris. 

Annius, 315: king of the Etrus- 
cans. 

Antaeus, 469: son of the Earth, 
a Libyan giant destroyed by 
Ileracles in a wrestling-bout. 

Antagoras, 247: a shepherd of 
Cos. 

Anthedon, 199, 227: the northern- 
most port of Boeotia. 

Anthedonia, 199: a name of the 
island Calaureia. 

Anthns, 199: brother of Hypera. 

Antias, see Valerius. 

Anticleia, 231: daughter of Auto- 
lycus, and mother of Odyssens. 
Antigenes, 455, 457: a soldier of 

Alexander the Great. 

Antigenidas, 431: a famous flute- 
player of Thebes, contemporary 
with Alexander. 

Antigona, 457: mistress of Philotas. 

Antigones, 518: dramas of that 
name, 

Antigonus, 405, 407, 441: called 
the ‘‘ One-eyed,” general of Alex- 
ander the Great; circa 380- 
301 B.c. 

Antimacheia, 245: a town of Cos. 

Antimachus quoted, 73: of Colo- 
phon, contemporary with Plato; 
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wrote an elegiac poem, Ly/é 
and an epic, Thebais. 

Antiochus I., 463: Soter, son of 
Seleucus, born 324; king of 
Syria 281-261 Bc. 

Antiochus TI., 365, 367; the Great, 
king of Syria 223-187 B.c. 

Autipater, 465: Regent of Mace- 
donia during Alexander's absence 
in Asia; died 319 B.c, 

Antiphera, 29: an Aetolian slave. 

Antiphon, 523: of Rhamnus, the 
Attic orator; circa 480-411 B.c. 

Antisthenes, 437: of Athens, pupil 
of Socrates, founder of the Cynic 
school of philosophy. 

Antistius Labeo, 77, 79: celebrated 
Roman jurist, circa 50 Bc. to 
A.D. 10. 

Antony, Mark (Marcus Antonius), 
339-343: the triumvir ; 83-30 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Antro, see Curiatius, 

Antylus, 283: a Roman nobleman. 

Aornos, 387: the Birdless Rock, 
see 387, note g. 

Apeliotes, 141: the East Wind. 

aApelles, 431, 435: a famous Greek 
painter of the 2nd half of the 
4th cent. B.c. 

Aphareus, 315: son of Perieres, 
father of Idas. 

isia, 235: the festival of 









Aphrodité, 9, 39, 133, 167, 241, 289, 
331, 335, 

Apia, 239: an old name for the 
Peloponnesus, 

Apollo, 185, 187, 191, 205, 211, 273, 
317, 449. 

Apollodorus, 231: of Athens, 
grammarian, chronographer, and 
historian ; circa 180-109 B.c. 

Apollodorns, 495: of Athens, a 
painter of great originality, in- 
augurated considerable technical 
advance; 2nd half of 5th cent. 


B.C. 

April, 61, 131. 

Arabia, 365, 

Arabs, 439. 

Arachosia, 463,: a Persian satrapy 
conquered by Alexander in 330 
B.C. 
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Arachosians, 393. 

Araenus, 211, 213: a beach near 
Acanthus in Thrace. 

Arbela, 385, 453: a town lear 
Gangamela, where Alexander de- 
feated Darius III. in 331 B.c. 

Arcadia, 309: mother of Phylo- 
nomé. 

Arcadia, 309: the country. 

Arcadian, 225, 283, 

Arcadians, 57, 87, 115, 139, 179, 
293, 295, 

Arcesilaiis, 391: founder of the so- 
called Middle Academy; born 
circa 315 B.C. 

Archelatis, 425: king of Macedonia 
413-399 B.c. 

Archestratus, 423: a poet of un- 
certain identity. 

Archinus, 493, 521: of Athens ; co- 
operated with Thrasybulus in re- 
storing the democracy in 403 B.c. 

Architimus, 225: an historian of 
uncertain date who wrote an 
Arcadian history. 

Archons, the, 461: at Athens. 

Archytas quoted, 195: a poet of 
Amphissa. 

Areopagus, 509: the oldest court 
at Athens, later restricted to 
criminal trials. 

Ares, 241, 295, 309, 315, 475. 

Aretades, 275, 297: an historian of 
Cnidus. 

Arethusius, 527: an Athenian 
against whom, together with 
Nicostratus, (? pseudo-) Demo- 
sthenes directed Uration liii. 

Argead, 413: the ruling dynasty of 
Macedon. 

Argei, see 55, note. 

Argive, 205, 239, 461. 

Argives, 55, 57, 85, 205, 239, 261, 461. 

Argos, 49, 205, 237. 

Aridaeus, 439, 445: son of Philip, 
half-brother of Alexander the 
Great. 

Ariobarzanes, 275: son of Darius IIT. 

Aristarcheum, 235: the shrine of 
Arternis in Elis. 

Aristeides, 477, 521: of Athens, 
called ‘‘the Just”; died 468 B.c, 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Aristeides, 259-267, 275, 277, 281- 
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287, 291, 293, 301, 309, 311, 315; 
of Miletus, perhaps to be identi- 
fied with the author of the 
Milesian Tales. 

Aristinus, 13, 15: a Greek of un- 
certain identity. 

Aristippus, 403: of Cyrené, pupil 
of Socrates, founder of the Cyre- 
naic school of philosophy. 

Aristobulus, 303: an historian of 
uncertain identity. 

Aristobulus, 389, 467, 473: an 
officer of Alexanderand chronicler 
of his deeds. 

Aristocles, 295, 299, 817: an his- 
torian of uncertain identity. 

Aristodemns, 307: a Greek writer 
of uncertain identity. 

Aristonicus, 429: a harpist, con- 
temporary with Alexander. 

Aristonymus, 299: an Ephesian. 

Aristophanes quoted, 445, 5113 
Athenian comic poet; circa 445- 
388 B.C. 

Aristotle, 15, 87, 179, 193, 391, 397, 
411; quoted, 199: the philo- 
sopher ; 384-322 B.c. 

Armenia, 365. 

Armenian, 439. 

Arruntins Paterculus, 313: a man 
of Segesta. 

Arselis, 233: king of Mylasa in 
Caria. 

Arsinoé, 221: daughter of Minyas. 
Artaxerxes I. (Long-hand), 385, 
895: king of Persia 465-425 B.c, 
Artaxerxes II, (Mnemon), 463: 
king of Persia 404-358 B.c. 

Plutarch wrote his life. 

Artaxerxes III., sea Ochus, 

Artemis, 9, 235, 309, 519. 

Artemisium, 259, 521: a stretch of 
coast in the north-east corner of 
Euboea, where occurred the sea- 
battle of the Greeks against the 
Persians in 480 B.c. 

Aruntius, 285: a Roman. 

Ascanius, 119: son of Aeneas. 

Asclepiodorns, 497; an Athenian 
painter. 

Asclepius, 141: the Greek god of 
Hlealing. 

Asia, 279, 317, 365, 391, 395, 401- 
405, 433, 471, 473. 
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Asia Minor, 419. 

Asiatic, 471. 

Aspasians, 387: a tribe in the 
north-west of the Punjab. 

Assacenians, 465: a tribe in the 
north-west of the Punjab. 

Assyrians, 331. 

Aster, 271: a man of Olynthus. 

Astydamas, 519: an Attic tragic 
poet of the 4th cent. B.c. 

Ateas (or Anteas), 427: king of 
the Scythians, 4th cent. B.c. 

Ateius Capito, 83: a great Roman 
jurist, died a.p. 22. 

Atepomarus, 301: king 
Gauls. 

Athena, 179, 273, 283, 467, 497. 

Athenian, 45, 163, 365, 405, 513, 
521, 525. 

Athenians, 201, 217, 257, 
301, 499-508, 509, 518, 51! i 

Athenodorus, 429: a tragic actor 
of the age of Alexander. 

Athens, 77, 167, 217, 305, 347, 387, 
395, 461, 477, 495, 497, 509, 
519. 

\thos, 433, 435: a mountain on the 
peninsula of Acté. 

Atilius, Gaius(C. Atilius Bubulcus), 
355; consul in 235 B.c. 

Atilius Regulus, M., 291: consul 
267 and 256 B.c.; general in the Ist 
Punic war. 

Atlantic Ocean, 365. 

Atossa, 459: daughter of Darius, 
wife successively of Cambyses, 
pseudo-Smerdis, and Darius I. ; 
mother of Xerxes. 

Atreus, 303: son of Pelops and 
Hippodameia. 

Attica, 257. 

Auas, 189: a river of Thesprotia. 

Augeas, 51: an Argonaut, later 
king of Elis; possessed great 
herds of cattle whose stables, 
which had not been cleaned for 
30 years, it was Heracles’ Labour 
to cleanse. 

Augures, 109, 147, 149. 

August, 65, 149, 

Aulis, 279: a port of Boeotia. 

Ausyrices, 109. 

Autophradate\s, 457; 
admiral. 


of the 





a Persian 





Ausiliaria, 275: an 
Minerva. 
Aventine, 11: the southernmost of 


the hills of Rome. 


epithet of 


BABYLON, 389, 481, 

Babylonian, 395, 453 : Empire, 439. 

Bacchae, 513: plays of that name. 

Bacchanalian, 285, 

Bacchic, 169, 413, 415, 511, 515. 

Bacchus, 51, 155, 

Bactria, 395, 469, 481. 

Bagoas, 445, 461: an Exsyptian 
eunuch at the court of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, whom he murdered, and 
placed successively Arses and 
Darius Ii. on the throne ; killed 
335 B.c. by the latter. 

Balearicus, see Caecilius. 

Barrus, see Vetutius. 

Bastarnian(s), 367: an eastern 
German people living, circa 200- 
50 B.c., on the Black Sea and the 
lower Danube. 

Beronicé, 183 :a Macedonian name. 
Bias, 201: of Priené, one of the 
Seven Wise Men ; circa 550 B.c. 
Bilip, 183: Macedonian dialect for 

Philip. 

Birdless Rock, see Aornos. 

Bisaltia, 291: daughter of the king 
of the Massyliais. 

Bithynia, 237 : a country in north- 
western Asia Minor. 

Bithynian, 439, 

Bithynians, 237. 

Bietonesii, 125: the inhabitants of 
Bletisa in Spain. 

Boédromion, 519: Attic month 
(August-September). 

Boeotia, 53, 157, 165, 195, 199, 221, 
293° 229,231, 219s 

Boeotian, 277, 279. 

Boeotians, 181, 221, 269, 493. 

Bona Dea, 35: the wife (sometimes 
the daughter) of Faunus. 

Bottiaea(n), 217: a city on the right 
bank of the river Axius in Mace- 
donia. 

Brasidas, 475, 479, 503, 517: a dis- 
tinguished Spartan commander 
in the Peloponnesian war. He 
was killed at Amphipolis in 422 
B.C. 
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Brauron, 201: a town on the east 
coast of Attica. 

Brennus, 279; king of the Gauls. 

Brundisiuin, 339: a seaport of 
Calabria. 

Bruttians, 377 : an Osean people of 
south-eastern Italy. 

Brutus, see Junius. 

Bubulci, 73: a cognomen of some 
members of the gens Iunia. 

Bucephalia, 397: a city on the 
Hydaspes, named by Alexander 
after his horse (cf. Aulus Gellius, 
vy. 2. 5), 

Bucolidae, 193: a clan of Ithaca, 

Bucolus, 227 ; son of Colonus. 

bullae), 87, 149. 

Busiris, 318, 469 : a son of Poseidon ; 
king of Egypt. 

Bysios, 181, 183: 
month. 

Byzantines, 237, 447. 

Byzantium, 309, 447, 521. 


a Delphian 


Canyf, 193: mother of Opus. 

Cadmus, 507: a Phoenician ad- 
venturer, reputed founder of 
Thebes. 

Caecilia, Gaia, 53: see 52, note « 

Caecilius Metellus, M., 333: son of 
Macedonicus, consul 115 B.c. 

Caecilius Metellus Balearicus, 
Q., 883; oldest son of Macedoni- 
cus, consul 123, censor 120 B.c. 

Caecilius Metellus Caprarius, Q., 
333: son of Macedonicus, consul 
113, censor 102 B.c. 

Caecilius Metellus Diadematus, L., 
333: son of Macedonicus, consul 
117 B.C. 

Caecilins Metellus Macedonicus, Q., 
333: defeated the Achaeans in 
165; consul 143, censor 131; 
died 115 B.c. 

Caecilins Metellus Pius, Q., 65: 
consul 80; died 64 B.c. 

Caedicius, Marcus, 339: a Roman 
who heard the voice of Aius 
Locutius. 

Caesar, see Julius. 

Calaureia, 199: an island in the 
Saronic Gulf, opposite Troezen. 

Calligeneia, 213: see 212, note b, 

Callimachus, 257, 505: the Athenian 
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polemarch at the battle of 
Marathon. 

Callippides, 511: an Athenian tragic 
actor of the 2nd half of the 
5th cent. B.C. 

Callirrhoé, 291: daughter of Lycus. 

Callisthenes, 183: of Olynthus, 
nephew of Aristotle; historian 
of Alexander’s exploits; later 
fell into disfavour and died in 
prison. 

Callisthenes, 267, 271, 301 ; a Greek 
historian, perhaps identical with 
the historian of Alexander. 

Calpurnia, 287; daughter of Marius, 

Calpurnius, 297: a Roman, 

Calpurnius Crassus, 291: a Roman 
commander. 

Calvisius Sabinus, C., 339: one of 
Caesar's generals ; consul 39 B.c. 

Camilli, 329. 

Camillus, see Furius. 

Campania, 293. 

Campanian, 293. 

Candaules, 233: king of Lydia. 

Cantabri, 355: an Iberian people 
of northern Spain. 

Cantharion, 225: an Arcadian. 

Canulia, 297: daughter of Papirius 
Tolucer. 

Capitol, the, 147, 281, 367, 369: at 
Rome. : 

Capitoline, the, 87, 137, 359, 369: 
at Rome. 

Caprarius, see Caecilius. 

Capratine Nones, 345. 

Carcinus, 519: an Athenian tragic 
poet. 

Caria, 283, 517. 

Carmenta, 91-95: a Roman goddess. 

carina, 91, 93. 

Carneades, 391, 393: of Cyrené, 
circa, 218-129 B.c.; philosopher 
of the Third Academy. 

Carthaginian, 365, 367, 393. 

Carthaginians, 265, 279, 331, 365. 

Carvilius, Spurius(Maximus Ruga), 
27, 95: consul 234 and 228; died 
211 B.c. 

Carvilius, Spurius, 89, 95: freedman 
of Sp. Carvilius Maximus Ruga ; 
opened, between 254 and 234 
B.C,, the first school at Rome. 

Caspian Sea, 365, 425. 
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Cassandra, 311: daughter of Priam, 
king of Troy; the prophetess 
whom no one believed. 

Cassiopaea, 207 : a place in Epeirus. 


Cassius Brutus, 275: a Roman 
youth. 
Cassius Signifer, 275: father of 


Cassius Brutus. 

Castor, 23, 115: of Rhodes, a Greek 
historian of the Ist cent. B.c. 

Castor, 205: son of Tyndareiis and 
Leda ; together with Polydeuces 
called the Dioscuri. 

Cathetus, 315: a Roman (?) noble, 

Cato, see Porcius. 

Caucasus, 365, 395, 397, 413, 435. 

Caudine Forks, 263: a pass in 
Samnium, where the Roman 
army, in 321 B.c., surrendered to 
the Samnites. 

Celaenae, 265: a city of Phrygia, 
later Apameia. 

Censorinus, see Aemilius. 

Cephallenia, 191: the largest of 
the Tonian Islands. 

Cephisus, 227: father of Elieus. 

Cerberus, 137: the three-headed 
Hound of Hell. 

Cercaphus, 209: brother of Ochimus. 

Ceres, 295. 

Chabrias, 519, 525; 
Athenian general, 
cent. B.C. 

Chaeroneia, 29, 335, 387: a town in 
Boeotia, birth-place of Plutarch ; 
here Philip defeated the Athe- 
nians and the Thebans in 388 B.c. 

Chalcedon, 237 : a city of Bithynia, 
opposite Byzantium. 

Chalcedonians, 237. 

Chalcidian, 211. 

Chaleidians, 203, 211-215. 
Chalciopé, 247: daughter of Euru- 
pylus and mother of Thessalus. 
Chaleis, 211, 221: acity of Euboea. 

Chalybon, 471: see 470, note a. 

Chares, 465: an historian of Alex. 
ander’s exploits. 

Charicrates (or Chersicrates), 185: 
a Corinthian general. 

Charilla, 185-189: a Delphian 
maiden. 

Charillus, 445: an early king of 
Sparta, nephew of Lycurgus. 


celebrated 
early 4th 





Cheiromacha, 213 : a political party 
at Miletus. 

Chersonese, 517; a peninsula of 
Thrace. 

Chilon, 129: of Sparta, one of the 
Seven Wise Men ; cirea 590. 

choregoi, 513: see 513, note c 

Chromiius, 261; an Argive. 

Chronos, 25. 

Chrysantas, 67: a Persian. 
Chrysermus, 263, 275: a Greek 
historian. f 
Chrysippus, 85: Stoic philosopher 

fron Soli in Cilicia ; 2Su-206 Bc. 

Chrysippus, 299 : a Greek historian. 

Chrysippus, 303, 305 : son of Pelops. 

Cicero, see Tullius. 

Cilicia, 385. 

Cilician, 453. 

Cimbri, 287, 367: a Germanic 
people, domiciled originally in 
Jutland. 

Cimbrian, 333, 335. 

Cimon, 511, 517: distinguished 
Athenian eommander, son of 
Miltiades; died in 449 B.c. 

Cincinnati, 329. 

Cinesias, 509; Athenian dithyram- 
bic poet of the 5th cent, B.c. 

Cinna, 301; a Roman. 

Cinyradae, 461: dynasty of the 
rulers of Paphos. 

Cinyras, 289: king of Cyprus. 

Circé, 317: the enchantress, 
daughter of Helios. 

Cirrha, 189: city in Phocis. 

Cirrhaean Plain, 207. 

Clandii Marcelli, 329. 

Claudius Marcellus, 385: consul 
first in 222 B.c.; conqueror of 
Syracuse. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Clearchus, 449 : father of Dionysius, 
tyrant of Heracleia. 

Cleidemus, 227, 229; 
Tanagra. 

Cleitodemus (or Cleinodemus), 495; 
Greek historian and grammarian. 

Cleitomachus, 393: a Carthaginian 
pupil of Carneades ; born 187 B.c, 

Cleitonymus, 275, 289 ; a Greek his- 
torian. 

Cleitophon, 281 : a Greek historian, 

Cleitophon, 393: son of Arist- 
onymus ; pupil of Socrates. 
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Cleitus, 447: a Macedonian com- 
mander in the period after 
Alexander's death ; slain 318 B.c. 

Cleon, 493, 517: Athenian poli- 
tician; leader of the extreme 
democrats from 428 till his death 
at Amphipolis in 422, 

Cleopatra, 343. 

Clusia, 277: daughter of the king 
of the Etruscans. 

Cluvius Rufus, 159: Roman his- 

. torian of the Ist cent. a.p. 

Cnidus, 179, 275, 297: acity of Caria. 

Cnossians, 241. 

Coans, 245. 

Codrus, 285: king of Athens. 

Coliadae, 191,193 : aclan at Ithaca. 

Colonus, 227 son of Cephisus, an 
Attic hero. 

Comitium, 99: in the Forum at 
Rome. 

Comminius, 307: son of Comminius 
Super. 

Comminius Super, 307: a man of 
Laurentum. 

Companions, 2383, 475, 487: see 
233, note b. 

Conon, 495, 517, 527: distinguished 
Athenian general; died 392. 

Conon, Against, 527: a speech (liv.) 
ot Demosthenes against an other- 
wise unknown Athenian. 

Conscript Fathers, 93. 

Consualis, 81. 

Contruscus, 297 : son of Calpurnius 
and Florentia. 

Coreyra, 185: a large island west 
of Epeirus. 

Corinna, 507: poetess of Tanagra 
contemporary with Pindar. 

Corinth, 185, 411, 493. 

Corinthian, 399. 

Corinthians, 197. 

Coriolanus, see Marcius. 

Cornelius, 11: a Roman priest. 

Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Afri- 
canus, P., 335: (called by Plutarch 
and Appian ‘ Numantinus ”) son 
of Aemilius Paulus; consul 147 
and 184; censor 142; conqueror 
of Carthage and Numantia ; died 
129 B.c. Plutarch wrote his life 
which is not extant. 

Cornelius Scipio Africanus Maior, 
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P., 841: consul 205; defeated 
Haunibal at Zama 202; died 183 
B.C, Plutarch wrote his life 
which is not extant. 

Cornelius Sulla Felix, L., 333, 335, 
838: consul 88 and 80; 1388-78 
Bc. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Corniculum, 359: a town of Latium. 

Corsica, 279. 

Cos, 247: a Dorian island off the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. 

Cothus, 203, 205: son of Xuthus. 

Crassus, see Licinius. 

Craterus, 443, 457: a general of 
Alexander ; fell tighting Eumenes 
in 321 B.c. 

Crates, 439: of Thebes, Cynic 
philosopher, 3rd cent. B.c. 

Cratinus, 511, 525; quoted, 525: 
son of Callimedes, Athenian 
comic poet; circa 520-422 B.c, 

Cratippus, 495: Greek historian ; 
2nd (?) cent. B.c, 

Cretans, 201, 203, 217. 

Crete, 201. 

Critias, 393; pupil of Socrates, one 
of the Thirty Tyrants ; circa 460- 
403 B.C. 

Critolatis, 269, 273: 
historian. 

Critolaiis, 281: a Tegean, son of 
Rheximachus. 

Cronus, see Kronos. 

Crown, On the, quoted, 528: an 
oration of Demosthenes. 

Ctesiphon, 277: a Greek historian. 

Cumae, 177: a city of Campania. 

Curiatii (-ius), 283: the triplets 
from Alba who opposed the 
Horatii. 

Curiatius Antro, 11: a Sabine. 

Curio, see Scribonius. 

Curtius, 267: a Roman youth, 

Cyané, 285; daughter of Cyanippus. 

Cyanippus, 285: a Syracusan. 

Cyanippus, 287, 289: a Thessalian. 

Cyclops, 441: the one-eyed giant, 
Polyphemus, blinded by Odys- 
seus. 

Cydippé, 209 : daughter of Ochimus, 

Cynegeirus, 257, 505: brother of 
Aeschylus. 

Cynic, 411; a school of philosophy 
founded by Antisthenes. 


a Greek 
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Cynosureis, 197: division of the 
citizenry at Megara. 

Cyprus, 241, 423, 429, 517. 

Cyrus, 67, 385, 453, 459, 475; called 
the Elder and the Great; founder 
of the Persian Empire ; killed in 
529 B.c. 

Cyrus, 463; the Younger, son of 
Darius II, ; revolted against his 
brother Artaxerxes II. ; fell at 
Cunaxa 401 B.c. 

Cythera, 493: an island opposite 
Cape Malea. 


Damascus, 457; acity of Syria. 

Damasenor, 213: tyrantof Miletus. 

Danais, 303: a nymph, mother of 
Chrysippus. 

Danube, 473. 

Darius I., 459: king of Persia 521- 
485 B.c. 

Darius IIT., 275, 388, 399, 417, 445, 
451, 453, 465, 473, 475, 481: king 
of Persia 336-330 B.c. 

Datis, 257: Persian satrap who 
commanded at Marathon. 

December, 33, 57, 59, 145. 

decemvirt, 89 

Decii, 329. 

Decimus, 155: a Roman praenomen. 

Decius Mus, P., 275, 285: Roman 
general against the Latins (consul 
340 B.C.). 

Decius Mus, P., 285: his son, 
consul 312, 308, 297, 295 B.c., 
immolated himself at the battle 
of Sentinum. 

Deianeira, 95: see 95, note e. 

Deimachus, 229: son of Eleon. 

Deinomenes, 455: father of Tarrias. 

Deinon, 229, 231: general of the 
Tarentines. 

Delos, 163: an island in the middle 
of the Cyclades. 

Delphi, 13, 39, 217, 287, 249, 317, 
429, 439, 461. 

Delphians, 181-187. 

Delphus, 201, 203: a Spartan. 

Demaratus, 283: a Greek historian. 

Demaratus, 399: a Corinthian. 

Demetrius, 447; called Poliorcetes, 
son of Antigonus the One-Eyed ; 
king of Macedon; 337-283 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 





Demetrius, 515: probably Deme- 
trius of Phalerum is meant. 

Democritus quoted, 325: philo- 
sopher of Abdera, the great 
exponent of the Atomic Theory: 
cirea 460-400 B.c. 

Demodicé, 281: daughter of Rhexi- 
machus. 

Demodicus, 281; son of Demo- 
stratus. 

2791s 


Demonicé, 
Ephesus. 

Demosthenes, 493, 501, 517, 527: 
distinguished Athenian general ; 
killed at Syracuse 413 B.c, 

Demosthenes, 521, 523, 527 ; quoted, 
359, 523: great Attic orator; 
385-322 B.C. 


a maiden of 


Demostratus, 281: of Pheneiis, 
father of Demodicus, 
Demostratus, 299: of Ephesus, 


father of Aristonymus. 

Demoteles, 243; ruler of Samos. 

Dercylius, 283, 313: a Greek 
historian. 

Dexicreon, 241 : a man of Samos (7). 

Diadematus, see Caecilius. 

Dialis, see Flamen. 

Diana, 9, 11. 

Diocles, 229: a Greek historian ; 
which writer of that name is here 
cited is quite uncertain. 

Diogenes, 411-415 : of Sinopé, Cynic 
philosopher ; 4th cent. 

Diogenes the Babylonian, 395: of 
Seleuceia, Stoic philosopher; 
died circa 150 B.c. 

Diomedes, 21, 237, 291, 477: son of 
Tydeus ; hero of the Trojan war. 

Dion, 53. 

Dionysiae, 159. 

Dionysian Festival, 507: at Athens. 

Dionysius, 119: of Halicarnassus ; 
historian, critic, and rhetorician 
of the 1st cent. B.c. 

Dionysius the Elder, 407, 425, 497, 
449: born 430; tyrant of Syracuse 
405-367 B.C. 

Dionysius the Younger, 449: tyrant 
of Syracuse until his expulsion 
by Timoleon 343 B.c. 

Dionysius Siculus, 259: a Greek 
historian. 

Dionysus, 107, 155, 157, 217, 219, 223, 
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243, 271, 9285, 377, 418, 507; 
517. 
Diyllus, 495 ; Athenian historian of 
the late ath cent. 
Domitian, see Flavius. 
Dorian, 449, 
287, 293; 


Dorothetis, 
historian. 

Dositheiis, 285, 299, 305, 307, 311, 
315: a Greek historian. 

Dotian Plain, 189: south of Ossa 
in Thessaly. 

Duris, 389: tyrant of Samos after 
301 3.0. ; an historian. 


a Greek 


Esius Toizetx, 305 : a Roman (?). 

Echemus, 227 : son of Colonus. 

Egeria, 307, 351: a nymph or 
dryad. 

Egypt, 331, 335, 395, 453. 

Egyptians, 141. 

Ejilioneia, 85: perhaps identical 
with Ilioné, daughter of Priam. 

Eirené, 199: a name of Calaureia. 

Eirené, 199; daughter of Poseidon 
and Melantheia. 

Elaeis, 317: a city in Asia. 

Elean, 219, 235. 

Eleans, 217, 225, 235, 289, 527, 

Electra, 513; daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra. 

Eleon, 229; father of Deimachus. 

Eleon, 229: a town in Boeotia. 

Elephenor, 221; of Chalcis, a hero 
of the Trojan war. 

Eleuther, 223: son of Lycaoun. 

Eleutherae, 157, 223, 225: see 225, 
note b. 

Eleuthereus, 157: an epithet of 
Dionysus. 

Eleutheria, 
Smyrna. 

Elieus, 227: son of Cephisus. 

Elis, 235, 241, 411. 

Emathion, 351: 
goddess, 

Emodian Mts., 435 : see 435, notec. 

Empedocles, 153: a philosopher of 
Acragas ; circa 414-484. 

Endeis, 295: mother of Telamon. 

Entoria, 271: daughter of Icarius. 

Enyalius, 135, 165; a Greek god of 
war and bloodshed. 

Epameinondas, 275, 277, 481, 497, 
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299: a festival at 


beloved of a 


501, 515: the great Theban 
general ; cir.a 420-362 B.o. 

Epaphroditus, 335 ; see 335, note c 

Epeirote, 269, 

Epeirus, 267. 

Ephesian, 315. 

Ephesians, 243, 

Ephesus, 279, 299; a city in Asia 
Minor at the mouth of the 
Caster. 

Ephippus, 219, 221: son of Poe- 
mander, 

Epicharmus quoted, 437: a comic 
poet of Megara in Sicily; 5th 
cent. B.C. 

Epidamnians, 211. 

Epidaurians, 141. 

Epidaurus, 141, 177: a city on the 
east coast of Argolis. 

Epona, 299 : goddess of horses. 

Eratosthenes, 271, 401; of Cyrené ; 
agreat polymath, geographer, and 
historian ; born circa 275 B.c. 

Erebus, 143: a synonym of Hades. 

Erechtheus, 287, 497: an Attic 
hero, according to some, son of 
Erichthonius, 

Erechtheus, 287: a drama of Euri- 
pides. 

Eretria, 185: a city of Euboea. 

Eretrian, 213. 

Eretrians, 185, 

Erginus, 237: descendant of Dio- 
medes, 

Eriboea, 295: 
thoiis. 

Erigoné, 271: a poem of Erato- 
stheues. 

Eroeadae, 503: an Attic deme, 

Erymanthus, 300: a monntain of 
Arcadia. 

Erythrae(ans), 213 : a city of Ionia 
opposite Chios. 

Esquiline, 359: a hill of Rome. 

Ethiopians, 439. 

Etruria, 159, 349. 

Etruscan, 151, 277, 297, 329, 353. 

Etruscans, 31, 77, 81, 259, 271, 275, 
277, 297, 315. 

Euboea, 203, 295, 525. 

Euboeans, 269. 

Eneles, 503: an Athenian. 

Eumaeus, 193: swineherd of O.lys 
seus. 


daughter of Alca- 
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Eumolpus, 287, 301: son of Posei- 
don and Chioné ; king of Elensis. 

Eunosta, 227; a nymph. 

Ennostus, 227: son of Elieus. 

Euphranor, 497, 591: of Corinth, a 
great painter; early 4th cent. B.c. 

Euphrates, 453, 481. 

Euripides, 287, 293, 295, 395, 420, 
note a, 511; quoted, 133, 447: 
Athenian tragic poet ; circa 485- 
406 B.C. 

Enripus, 205; the strait between 
Enuboea and the mainland of 
Greece. 

Europe, 401. 

Eurotas, 381; a river of Laconia. 

Euryanassa, 303 : nother of Pelops. 

Eurymedon, 517: a river of Pam- 
phy lia where Cimon won a double 
victory over the Persians (circa 
466 B.C.). 

Euxine, 365, 517: the Black Sea. 

Evander, 57, 71, 91, 95, 115, 187: an 
Arcadian; according to some, 
son of Hermes ; founded a city in 
Italy near the future site of 
Rome. 

Evenus, 315; son of Ares and 
Steropé. 


Fapia, 311: wife of Fabins Ta- 
bricianus. 

Fabia, 311: daughter of Fabius 
Fabricianus. 

Fabii Maximi, 329. 

Fabius Fabricianus, 311: a Roman 
commander, 

Fabius Fabricianus, 311: his son. 

Fabius Maximus Gurges, Q., 203: 
consul 292, 275 and 265 B.c. (of. 
263, note c). 

Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, Q., 
265, 311: Cunctator; consul 233, 
228, 215, 214, 209; dictator 2173 
died 203 B.c. Plutarch wrote his 
life. 

Fabricii, 329. 

Fabricius Luscinus, C., 121: consul 
282 and 278; censor 275, com- 
mander against Pyrrhus 278 B.c. 

Fabula, 61: aname of the courtesan 
Larentia, 

Falerii, 307: a city of southern 
Etruria. 
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Fate, a, 93. 

Faunus, 35, 313: the seer (son of 
Mercury ?); god of fertility. 

Faustus, 271: son of Saturn. 

Faustus, 311: a shepherd. 

Favorinus, 51: of Arelaté (Arles), 
philosopher and sophist of the 
Ist cent. A.D. 

February, 33, 57, 105. 

Felix, 271: son of Saturn. 

Felix, 835: a titleadopted by Sulla. 

Fenestella, 73: an historian of the 
Early Empire. 

Fenestella, Porta, 359, 

Senestra, 63. 

Feretrius, 263: an epithet of Jupiter. 

Fetiales, 97: an ancient Roman 
priestly college. 

Firmus, 303: son of Ebius Tolieix. 

Slumen, 69, 83. 

Flamen Dialis, 67, 75, 88, 161. 

Flaminian, 103. 

Flaminica, 133. 

Flaminius, C., 103; consul 223 and 
217, censor 220 B.c.; fell at 
Trasimené (217 B.c.). 

Flavius Domitianus, T. 83: son of 
Vespasian ; Emperor A.D. 81-96, 

Florentia, 297: daughter of Lucius 
Troscius. 

Fornacalia, 135. 

Fortuna (Fortuna), 63, 111, 113, 
159, 823-377, 383-389, 401, 413, 
415, 435-453, 459-485. 

Forum, the, 121, 137, 267 : at Rome. 

Forum Boarium, 125: at Rome. 

Fnfetius, Mettius, 269: king of 
Alba Longa. 

Fulvius Stellus, 299; a Roman. 

Surcifer(i), 107, 109, 

Furies, 85. 

Furius Camillus, M., 337, 369, 371, 
375: the conqueror of Veii and 
saviour of Rome after the battle of 
the Allia. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Gabll, 347: a town on the Via 
Praenestina. 

Gaia, 53: a Roman praenomen, 

Gaius, 53, 155: a Roman praenomen, 

Gallic, 147, 281, 337, 339. 

Gallus, see Sulpicius. 

Gandridae, 387: an Indian people 
of the Punjab. 
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Garaetium, 291: a fortress of the 
Massylians. 

Gaul, 355. 

Gauls, 41, 125, 129, 279, 285, 301, 
367, 369, 375. 

Gaza, 385, 465: principal city of 
the Philistines. 

Gedrosia, 463: the south-eastern 
portion of the Iranian highlands. 

Gedrosians, 395, 

Gegania, 361: 
Tullius. 

Geneta Mana, 85. 

Germans, 355. 

Germany, 287. 

Geryon, 31, 313: giant son of 
Chrysaor and Callirrhoé. 

Gestius, see Valerius. 

Gidica, 307: wife of Comminius 
Super. 

Glaucia, 229: 
mander. 

Glaucia, 229: a river of Boeotia. 

Glauco, Lucius, 259: a Roman 
patrician. 

Gnaeus, 155: a Roman praenomen. 
Gorgias, 509: of Leontini, a famous 
rhetorician ; circa 433-375 z.c. 
Granicus, 275, 385, 465; a river of 

the Troad. 

Grecian, 391, 395, 399. 

Greece, 27, 57, 169, 263, 273, 387, 
479, 498, 517-521, 525. 

Greek, 13, 37, 79, 97, 99, 103, 359, 
393, 397, 401, 413, 415, 439, 
447. 

Greeks, 13, 29, 48, 55, 57, 63, 69, 
85, 105, 125, 129, 141,155, 181, 239, 
247, 367, 395-399, 413, 473, 477, 
485, 519. 

Gyges, 233 : a Lydian. 

Gyliphus, 309: an Arcadian shep- 
herd, 

Gymnosophists, 413, 


wife of Servius 


daughter of Sca- 


Hasroté, 195: daughter of On- 
chestus. 

Hades, 47. 

Halicarnassus, 453: a Dorian city 
of Asia Minor, opposite Rhodes. 

Hanging Gardens, 471: of Babylon. 

Hannibal, 265, 293, 367, 405: the 
great Carthaginian general; 247- 
183 B.C. 
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Harbingers, 273, 

Harma, 267: a town of Boeotia, 
near Tanagra. 

Hasdrubal, 259:a Carthaginian king. 
Hasdrubal, 393: Cleitomachus's 
Carthaginian name. 
Hecate) 55; 10s yelGar 

chthonic deity. 

Hector, 475: son of Priam, the 
Trojan hero. 

Heetor, 519 :a tragedy of Astydamas. 

Hecuba, 293, 425; wife of Priam, 

Hegesistratus, 315: of Ephesus. 

Helen, 307 ; daughter of Tyndareiis, 
wife of Menelatis. 

Hellespont, 401, 411: the modern 
Dardanelles. 

Hellespontine, 493. 

Helvia, 127; a Roman maiden. 

Hephaestion, 417, 443, 459: son of 
Amyntor, friend of Alexander; 
died 324 B.c. 

Hera, 9, 117, 167. 

Heracleia, 449: a city of Pontus. 

Heracleidae, 461; descendants of 
Heracles. 

Heracleides Ponticus, 503: of 
Heracleia, pupil of Plato; philo- 
sopher and historian of the 4th 
cent. B.C, 

Heracleius, 269 : a river of Boeotia. 

Heracles, 221, 229, 233, 245, 247, 
269, 277, 313, 345, 377, 418, 429, 
467, 469, 507: see also Hercules. 

Heraeis, 195: a division of the 
citizenry at Megara. 

Hercules, 31, 51, 57, 61, 95, 137, 
139, 313: see also Heracles. 

Hermes, 205, 241, 

Herodorus, 139: of Heracleia, logo- 
grapher; wrote a fanciful book 
on Heracles and on the Argo- 
nauts. 

Herodotus, quoted, 47: Greek 
historian of the 5th cent. 

Herois, 185, 187: a festival at 
Del phi. 

Hesianax, 293: a Greek historian. 

Hesiod, 73: of Ascra in Boeotia, 
didactic poet of the 8th cent. 
B.C. 

Hippalemas, 221 ; father of Peneleés. 

Hippasus, 221: son of Leucippé. 

llippocoén, 137: son of Oebalus of 


a Greek 
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Sparta; brother of Tyndareiis 
and Icarius. 

Hippocrates, 169: of Cos, the great 
physician ; circa 460-377 B.c. 

Hippodameia, 308, 305: dangliter 
of Oenomaiis. 

Hippolyté, 238, 305: queen of the 
Amazons. 

Hippolytus, 305, 307: 
Theseus and Hippolyté. 

Hirtius, A., 341, 343: consul 43 
B.c., in which year he fell at 
Mutina, 

Hister, 159: an Etruscan actor. 

histriones, 159. 

Homer, 391, 395, 409; quoted, 97, 
99, 161, 219, 329, 367, 877, 383, 409, 
411, 419, 465, 471, 475, 497, 505. 

Tlonor, 25. 

Hora, 79. 

Iloratia, 283 ; sister of Horatius. 

Horatii, 2883: the Roman triplets 
who opposed the Curiatii. 

Horatius, 283. 

Horatius Cocles, 271, 329 : defended 
the pons sublicius against Por- 
senna. 

Horta, 77, 79. 

Hostilius, see Tullus. 

Hydaspes, 481; a river of India. 

Hymen. 55. 

Hymuus, 271: son of Saturn. 

Hypera, 199: sister of Anthns. 

Hypereia, 199: anameof Calaureia. 

Hypereides, 521: the Attic orator ; 
390-322 B.C. 

Hyperochus, 191: 
Inachians. 

Hyreania, 465, 471; a Persian 
satrapy on the Caspian Sea. 

Hyrcanians, 365, 393. 

Hystaspes, 459: father of Darius. 


son of 


king of the 


Iapyeta, 217: a name for the 
south-eastern portion of Italy. 


Iberia, 365: a country in the 
Caucasus. 

Iberians, 365. 

Icarius, 271, 273: an Italian 


farmer (2). 

Idaean, 205: epithet of Zeus, from 
Mt. Ida in Crete. 

Idas, 315: son of Apharens. 

Ides, 39, 41, 45, 89, 145, 149, 315. 


llia, 311: daughter of Numitor. 

Iliad, 391, 

llium, 283: Troy. 

Illyrians, 211, 385, 389, 471. 

lus, 283: son of Tros and father 
of Laumedon; founder of Ilium. 

Imbros, 201: an island in the 
north Aegean. 

Inachian, 191. 

Inachians, 189, 191 :a tribe dwelling 
about the river Inachus. 

Inachus, 189; a river of northern 
Greece, the modern Vidritza. 

Inachus, 239: a river of Boeotia. 

India, 397, 413. 

Indian, 465. 

Indians, 385, 393. 

Ino, 29, 81: daughter of Cadmus, 
wife of Athamas. 

Tolé, 277: a maiden of Oechalia 
beloved by Heracles. 

Ion, 323: of Chios, writer of tra- 
gedies, elegies, and memoirs. 

Ionia, 405, 419, 517. 

Iphicles, 187: brother of Heracles. 

Iphicrates, 625: Athenian com- 
mander, son of Timotheiis; died 
circa, 353 B.C. 

Iphigeneia, 279; daughter of Aga- 
memmon and Clytemnestra. 

Isaeus, 523: Attic orator; Ist half 
of the 4th cent. B.c. 

Ismenias, 427: celebrated flute- 
player, 4th cent. B.c. 

Ismenus, 507: a Theban hero. 

Tsocrates, 523, 525: Attic orator; 
436/5-338 B.c. 

Issus, 385, 463; a city of Cilicia 
where Alexander defeated Darius 
III. in 333 B.c. 

Ister, 231 : of Alexandria, historian, 
pupil of Callimachus. 

Italian, 263, 267-271, 275, 279, 283, 
287, 291-295, 299-317. 

Italy, 11, 15, 37, 71, 91, 193, 279, 
289, 297, 318, 317, 358, 367, 377, 
405. 

Ithaca, 191, 193, 215, 281. 

Ithacans, 231. 


JanvaRY, 31, 33, 89, 273, 339, 

Janus, 83, 37, 71, 3855: double- 
headed Roman god. 

Janus, 271, 273: son of Saturn. 
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Juba, 11, 39, 95, 119, 135, 291; king 
of Manretania 25 B.c.-A.p. 22/3; 
prolifichistorian and antiquarian. 

Julia.Pulchra, 297: wife of Papirius 
Tolucer. 

Julius, C., 279; a Roman angur. 

Julius Caesar, C., 109, 339, 341: 
great Roman commander, states- 
man, and writer; 100-44 B.c. 

Julius Caesar Octavianns, C. 
(Augustus), 341, 348, 355: first 
Emperor of Rome; 63 B.c.-A.D. 14. 

Julins Proculus, 303: a Roman 
patrician. 

July, 41. 

June, 131, 133. 

Junius Brutus, L., 171, 275: first 
Roman cousul 509 B.c. 

Junius Brutus Gallaicus, D., 57, 
59: consul 138 B.c. 

Juno, 117, 131-135, 139, 309, 311, 371. 

Jupiter, 41, 67, 75, 838, 117, 139, 
161, 165, 167, 263, 267. 


kalendae, 39. 

Kalends, 33, 39-45, 

Kronos (Cronus), 25, 73: Titan, 
son of Uranus. 


Lasgo, see Antistius. 

Labrandean, 233: epithet of Zeus. 

Labrandens, 235: town in Caria, 
celebrated for its temple of Zeus. 

Lacedaemon, 497. 

Laceter, the, 247 : a rocky mass in 
south-western Cos. 

Laconia, 499. 

Laértes, 231: father of Odysseus, 
according to Homer, 

Laius, 308, 305: of Thebes, father 
of Oedipus. 

Lanuvium, 279: a city on the Via 
Antiana; founded by Diomedes. 

Lapiths, 189, 207: a Thessalian 
mountain people. 

Lar, 361. 

Larentia, 59: Acca, the nurse of 

tomulus. 

Larentia, 59,61: Fabula a courtesan. 

Lares, 83, 85. 

Latin, 79, 81, 151, 335. 

Latins, 35, 91, 93, 188, 145. 

Latiuus, 315: son of Cathetus. 

Latium, 275. 349. 
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Laurentum, 307: a cily of Latium 

lautia, 75. 

Laws, 395; a work of Plato. 

Leagrus, 237: a friend of Temenus. 

Lebadeia, 223: a town of Boeotia. 

Lebadus, 223: son of Lycaon. 

Lechaeum, 525: a Corinthian 
harbour on the Gulf of Corinth. 

Leleges, 235: the primitive in- 
habitants of Caria. 

Lelegian, 235. 

Lemnos, 201: large island in the 
north Aegean, opposite the Troad. 

Leon, 227: son of Colonus. 

Leonidas, 268: king of Sparta; 
fell at Thermopylae 480 B.c. 

Leonnatns, 483: a Companion of 
Alexander (for the accent cf. 
L.C.L. Arrian, ii. p. 442, note 1). 

Leosthenes, 441: Athenian orator; 
commander in the Lamian war. 

Lepidus, see Aemilius. 

Leptines, 527; Athenian politician, 
attacked by Demosthenes 355/+. 

Lesbos, 493, 517. 

Lethé, 59: (Limius or Limias) a 
river in north-western Portugal. 

Lethé, 143: a river of the Under- 
world. 

Leucippé, 221 ; danghter of Minyas. 

Leucippus, 221: son of Polycrithus. 

Leucippus, 237: father of Hilaeira 
and Phoebé, heroines worshipped 
at Sparta. 

Leucothea, 29: see 28, note d. 

Lenctra, 119, 497: town in Boeotia 
where Epameinondas defeated 
the Spartans in 371 B.c, 

Liber Pater, 155. 

Libitina, 39: Roman goddess who 
presided over burial rites. 

Libyan, 291, 293. 

Licinia, 127: Vestal Virgin accused 
of inchastity. 

Licinius Crassus Dives, M., 109: 
the triumvir killed at Carrhae; 
TT oe B.c. Plutarch wrote his 

ife. 

Licinius Stolo, C., 159: consul 361 
B.c.; with L. Sextius, author of 
the Leges Liciniae Sextiae. 

Licymmnius, 137; father of Oeonus. 

Limnaeus, 387, 483: a soldier in 
Alexander’s army. 
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Lipara, 121: the most important 
of the Aeolian Islands. 

Livius Drusus, $3; censor 107 B.c. 

Livius, Titus, 41, 375: the his- 
torian ; 59 B.c.-a D. 17. 

Locrians, 193, 195. 

Locrus, 193: son 
father of Opus. 

Long Walls, 517: of Athens. 

Lucanian, 853. 

Lucanians, 377 : a peopleof southern 
Italy. 

Lucar, 135. 

Lucina, 117: a name of Juno as 
goddess of child-birth. 

Lucius, 155; a Roman praenomen. 

Luperca, sce Valeria. 

Lupercalia, 103, 105, 165. 

Luperci, 103, 105. 

Lusitania, 59: a Roman province, 
modern Portugal. 

Lutatius Catulus, 273: a Roman 
patrician. 

Lycaeon, 228, 225: the precinct of 
Zeus Lycaeus in Arcadia. 

Lycaon, 228: son of Pelasgus, king 
of Arcadia. 

Lycastus, 309: son of Phylonomé 
and Ares. 

Lyceum, 391; school of the Peri- 
patetics at Athens. 

Lycon, 429: of Scarpheia, comic 
actor contemporary with <Alex- 
ander. 

Lycormas, 815: see 315, note b. 

Lycurgus, 57, 138, 331, 445: reputed 
author of the Spartan constitu- 
tion. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Lycus, 291: king of Libya. 

Lydia, 517. 

Lydian, 233, 299, 

Lydians, 87, 235. 

Lysias, 521: Attic orator, son of 
Cephalus; born circa 445. 

Lysimachus, 447: one of the 
generals and successors of Alex- 
ander; slain in battle 281 s.c, 

Lysippus, 431, 433: sculptor of 
the 2nd half of the 4th cent. 


of Physcius, 


Macarevs, 297; son of Aeolus. 

Macedonia, 331, 365, 387, 413, 455. 

Macedonian, 271, 275, 365, aso, 
401. 


Macedonians, 183, 338, 387, 
455, 481, 485, 521, 

macellate), 87. 

Macellus, $9: a Roman robber, 

Macyna, 195; most westerly city 
of the Ozolian Locrians. 

Magi, 47. 

Maia, 133: see 132, note b. 

Mallians, 387, 467 : an Indian people 
of the Punjab. 

Malls, 277 : a city of Cilicia. 

Mamercus, 295: a Roman. 

Manilii, 375. 

Manlius Capitolinus, M., 137: con- 
sul 392; executed for treason 384. 

Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus, T., 
277: consul 347, 344, 340 B.c. 

Manlius Torquatus, T., 355: consul 
235, censor 231, dictator 208. 

Mantineans, 499, 527. 

Mantineia, 497-501, 505, 519: a city 
of Arcadia. 

Maracanda, 385, 465, 469: Samar- 
cand, 

Marathon, 257, 508, 517, 519, 523, 
525; a deme of eastern Attica, 
where the battle occurred 
(491/0 B.c.). 

Marcellus, see Claudius. 

March, 31, 33. 

Marcia, 127: Vestal Virgin accused 
of inchastity. 

Marcius, Ancus, 837: fourth king 
of Rome. 

Marcius Coriolanus, Cn., 3837: a 
half legendary Sth-cent. hero of 
Rome. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Mareus, 155: a Roman praenomen. 

Mardonius, 259: one of Xerxes’ 
bodyguard. 

Marius, C., 287, 829, 388, 367: 
consul 107, 104-100, $6; 156-86 
B.c. Conqueror of Jugurtha and 
the Cimbri. Plutarch wrote his 
life. 

Marpessa, 315 : daughter of Evenus. 

Mars, 33, 37, 79, 145, 295, 811, 345, 
347. 

Marsi, 353: a people of central 
Italy. 

Marsian war, 367: the Social war. 

Massylians, 291: a people of 
Numidia. 

Matuta, 29. 
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Maximus, C., 293: a Roman. 

Maximus Gurges, see Fabius. 

May, 55, 181, 133. 

Mazaeus, 453: satrap of Babylon 
under Darius ITI. 

Medea, 513: daughter of Aeétes, 
followed the Argonauts to Greece. 

Medes, 515. 

Media, 405. 

Median, 401. 

Medius, 451: son of Oxythenus; 
friend of Alexander. 


Medullina, 287: daughter of 
Aruntius. 

Megara, 197, 225, 493. 

Megareis, 197: division of the 


citizenry at Megara. 

Megareus, 195: son of Onchestus. 

Megarian, 195, 

Megarians, 195, 197, 225, 243-249, 

Megarid, 195, 247. 

Melantheia, 199: daughter of the 
Alpheius. 

Meleager, 295; son of Ares and 
Althaea, 

Meleager, 441, 445: a Macedonian 
general. 

Meleager, 295 ; a drama of Euripides, 

Melia, 507: daughter of Oceanus, 
mother of Ismenius. 

Menander, 507; quoted, 335: 
Athenian comic poet; 342-291 


B.C. 

Menelaiis, 467: husband of Helen, 
brother of Agamemnon. 

Mens, 335. 

Menyllus, 279, 295: a Greek his- 
torian. 

Mercury, 133, 313. 

Meropes, 247: Coans. 

Mesopotamia, 397. 

Messenians, 179. 

Metella, 279 : daughter of Metellus. 

Metellus, 259, 279: a Roman 
general. 

Metellus, see Caecilius. 

Meteorology, 181: a work of Theo- 
phrastus. 

Methon, 185: ancestor of Orpheus. 

Methoné, 185, 269, 479: city on the 
coast of Macedonia. 

Mettius, see Fufetius. 

Mezentius, 77, 11: king of Caeré 
in Etruria. 
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Midas, 265; king of Phrygia. 

Middle Wall, 525: at Athens. 

Milesian, 259-265, 275, 277, 281-285, 
291, 301, 311, 315, 405. 

Milesians, 201, 213. 

Miletus, 453: chief city of Ionian 
Asia Minor. 

Miltiades, 257, 477, 511, 515, 517, 
525: son of Cimon, in command 
of the Athenians at Marathon ; 
died soon after in disgrace. 

Minerva, 275. 

Minos, 217, 305: son of Zeus and 
Europa, king of Crete. 

Minyads, 223 : daughters of Minyas. 

Minyae, 235; a pre-Greek people of 
Boeotia and Asia Minor. 

Minyan, 235. 

Minyas, 221: son of Poseidon. 

Mithridates, 367: Eupator, king 
of Pontus ; 132-63 B.c. 

Mithridates, 385: a Persian, son- 
in-law of Darius III. 

Mithridatic wars, 335. 

Mnasigeiton, 199: a Greek his- 
torian. 

Molossia, 189, 207: 
Epeirus. 

Molossian, 377. 

Molpus, 209: a flute-player. 


district of 


Mucius Scaevola, 261, 329: a 
Roman. 
Munichion, 519; Attic month 


(March-April). 

Murcia, 35: an epithet of Venus. 

Muses, 95, 427, 511. 

Muthias, 295: brother of Silvia. 

Mntilus, 353: commander of the 
Samnites in the Social War. 

Mycalé, 243, 521: a mountain ridge 
near Miletus, where the Greeks 
routed the Persians in 479 B.c. 

Mylasa, 233: city of Caria. 

Mynniscus, 513 : an Athenian tragic 
actor. 

Myronides, 493: son of Callias; 
Athenian general; routed thie 
Boeotians at Oenophyta in 457/s 
B.C, 

Myrtia, 35: an epithet of Venus. 

Myrtis, 227: of Anthedon, lyric 
poetess, teacher of Corinna. 

Myson, 129; of Chen, a sage; 
circa 600 B.C. 
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Navpuius, 215: king in Euboea, 
father of Palamedes, to avenge 
whose death he misled the 
Greeks returning from Troy. 

Naxos, 519, 525: one of the 
Cyclades. 

Neileus, 517: see 517, note e. 

Neocles, 259: father of Themi- 
stocles. 

Neoptolemus, 191: son of Achilles. 

Neptune, 307. 

Nessus, 193: a Centaur slain by 
Heracles. 

Nicias, 277: of Mallus, a Greek 
historian. 

Nicias, 498: son of Niceratus; 
Athenian general, killed at Syra- 
cuse ; cirea 470-413 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Nicias, 497 : son of Nicomedes ; an 
Athenian painter contemporary 
with Praxiteles. 

Nicomedes, 439, 441: king of 
Bithynia ; cf. 441, note 6. 

Nicopolis, 883: mistress of Sulla. 

Nicostraté, 91; a name of Carmenta. 

Nicostratus, 511: Athenian tragie 
actor. 

Nigidius Figulus, 37: polymath of 
the Ciceronian age; died in exile 
45 B.C. 

Nile, 313. 

Nisaea, 195: the eastern port of 
Megara. 

Nisus, 195: king of Megara. 

Nones, 39-45, 345 

Nuceria, 305: wife of Ebius Tolieix. 

Numa, see Pompilius. 

Numidians, 565. 

Numitor, 309, 347: son of Procas, 
king of Alba, expelled by his 
younger brother Amulius. 

nundinae, 73. 

Nyctelia, 167, 221; a Greek festival. 

Nyctimus, 309: father of Phylo- 
nomé. 

Nysa, 51: a place of uncertain 
location associated with the 
worship of Dionysus. 


Oarsrs, 439, 445, 461: a person 
whom Bagoas attempted to put 
on the Persian throne; but the 
name may well be a mere ms. 


mistake for Arses (see especially 
445 and 460, note a). 

Obsequens, 359; an epithet of 
Fortuna. 

Ochimus, 209: father of Cydippé. 

Ochné, 227: daughter of Colonus. 

Ochns, 385, 489: Artaxerxes III. ; 
king of Persia 359-338 B.c. 

Ocridion, 209: a hero of Rhodes, 

Ocrisia, 361: mother of Servius 
Tullius. 

Odysseus, 191, 193, 231, 287, 317, 
471, 477. 

Odyssey, 391, 

Oeantheia, 193: a city of the 
Ozolian Locrians, 

Oechalia, 277: a city of Euboea. 

Oedipus, 385: son of Laius, king 
of Thebes ; married his mother, 
Jocasta. 

Oedipuses, 513: tragedies of that 
name. 

Oenoclus, 189, 207, 209: king of 
the Aenianians. 

Oenomatis, 239, 315: king of Pisa 
in Elis. 

Oenophyta, 493 : a place in southern 
Boeotia where Myronides won 
his victory in 457/6 B.c. 

Oeonus, 187: son of Licymnius, 
companion of Heracles, 

Oleiae, 221, 223: “ Murderesses,” 
the Minyads, 

REUSED 235; the sacred city of 

Tlis. 

Olympian, 165, 167. 

Olympians, 205. 

Olympic, 40°. 

Olympus, 48, 407, 431: mountain 
on the borders of Thessaly and 
Macedonia, home of the Olympian 
gods. 

Olynthian, 271. 

Olynthus, 269: a city of Chalci- 
dicé. 

Omphalé, 233: queen of Lydia, 
whom Heracles served for a 
time. 

Onchestus, 195: father of Habroté 
and Megarens. 

Onesicritus, 389, 411: of Asty- 
palaea or Aegina; Cynic philo- 
sopher, pupil of Diogenes; 
accompanied Alexander's expedi- 
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tion; chief pilot of Nearchus; 
wrote a fantastic history of 
Alexander. 

Onoscelis, 299; daughter of Arist- 
onymus. 

Opuntians, 181: the east Locrians. 

Opus, 193: son of Locrus and 
Cabyé; founded Opus, city of 
the Opuntians. 

Orchomenus, 223 : a city of Boeotia. 

Orchomenns, 301 : a city of Arcadia. 

Orestes, 811: son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. 

Orion, 351: the great hunter, 
beloved of Artemis; after his 
violent death placed among the 
stars. 

Orpheus, 185; son of Oeagrus and 
the Muse Calliopé, according to 
some. 

Othryades, 261: Spartan general. 

Oxyartes, 417: father of Roxané, 
prince of Bactria. 

Oxydrachae, 479: the Mallians, an 
Indian people. 
Ozolian Locrians, 

Locrians. 


193: West 


PALATINE, 331, 
hills of Rome. 

Palladium, 237, 283: statue of 
Pallas, fallen from heaven. 

Pallené, 455: a city of Chalcidicé. 

Pan, 105. 

Panaenus, 497 : brother of Pheidias ; 
an Athenian painter. 

Pandosia, 377: a city on the river 
Crathis, where Alexander the 
Molossian fellin battle 331/0 b.c. 

Panegyrie, 525: Isocrates'’ master- 
piece. 

Panhaema, 243: a place in Samos. 

Pansa, see Vibius. 

Paphos, 461: a city on the west 
coast of Cyprus. 

Papirii, 375. 

Papirins Romanus, 297, 299: son 
of Papirius Tolncer. 

Papirius Tolucer, 297: a Roman. 

Paranaei, 189: a name of the 
Aenianians. 

Pareiisium, 315: former name of 
the Anio. 

Parians, 213, 
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359: one of the 





Paris, 411: son of Priam, who 
abducted Helen and brought 
about the Trojan war. 

Parmenides quoted, 117: of Elea, 
pupil and successor of Xeno- 
phanes in the Eleatic school of 
philosophy ; early 5th cent. 

Parmenion, 455, 457: general of 
Philip and Alexander; circa 
400-330 B.C. 

Parrhasius, 309: son of Ares and 
Phylonomé. 

Parrhasius, 497; son of Evenor of 
Ephesus, painter; end of 5th 
cent. 

Parthenius, 289: of Nicaea, cameas 
a captive to Rome 73 B.c.; wrote 
the Love Romances as poetic 
material for Cornelius Gallus; 
also an elegiac poet. 

Parthenon, 517, 525: at Athens. 

Pasiades, 447: of Byzantium. 

pater patratus, 97, 99. 

Patris, 297 : mother of Florentia. 

Pausanias, 273 : son of Cleombrotus ; 
regent of Sparta; commanded 
the Greeks at Plataeae; died 
463 B.C. 

Peisistratus, 301: king of Orcho- 
menus. 

Peitho, 9. 

Peleus, 351: son of Aeacus; be- 
loved of Thetis, father of Achilles. 

Pella, 457: city of Macedonia. 

Pelopidas, 481: son of Hippocles; 
Theban statesman and general ; 
fell in battle 364 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Peloponnesian, 263, 303, 311; war, 
301. 

Peloponnesians, 247. 

Peloponnesus, 239, 389, 493. 

Pelops, 303, 305: son of Tantalus 
and Euryanassa. 

Peneleés, 221: son of Hippalemas; 
a hero of the Trojan war. 

Penelopé, 237: wife of Odysseus. 

Perdiceas, 441, 473 ; son of Orontes ; 
general of Philip and Alexander ; 
inurdered 321 B.c. 

Pericles, 475, 477, 498, 511, 525: 
son of Xanthippus; Athenian 
statesman; circa 498-429 B.c. 
Plntareh wrote his life. 
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Perillus, 313; bronze-founder of 
Agrigentum, 

Perinthians, 243. 

Perinthus, 455: Samian colony on 
the Propontis. 

Perioeci, 497: the Achaean free 
population of Laconia, which had 
no citizen rights. 

Perrhaebia, 37: a district of Thes- 
saly. 

Perseus, 333: son of Philip V.; last 
king of Macedonia 178-168 B.c. 
Perseus, 413: son of Zeus and 

Danae; slayer of the Medusa. 

Persia, 385, 445, 

Persian, 257, 259, 265, 275, 349, 365, 
389, 401, 451, 469, 471; Gulf, 439. 

Persians, 263, 273, 3381, 393, 343, 
451, 453, 481, 515. 

Petronius Valentinus, 311: a Roman 
youth. 

Phaedra, 305: daughter of Minos. 

Phaenomena, 273 : a poem of Aratus. 

Phalaris, 313: tyrant of Agri- 
gentum. 

Phalion, 237: a place in Bithynia. 

Pheidias, 497: Athenian sculptor 
of the 5th cent. B.c. 

Phemius, 191: king of the Aenian- 
ians. 

Pheneans, 281: the people of 
Pheneiis, a city of Arcadia. 

Pherae, 199, 425: the chief city of 
the Thessalian Pelasgiotis. 

Philarchus, 299; a man of Smyrna. 

Philip, 269, 271, 387-391, 399, 409, 
427, 431, 455, 457, 471, 475: of 
Macedon; conqueror of Greece, 
father of Alexander; king of 
Macedon 351-336 B.c. 

Philip V.,'365, 267: king of Macedon, 
defeated by Flamininus at Cyno- 
cephalae, 197; 237-179 b.c. 

Philippics, 527: orations of De- 
mosthenes against Philip of 
Macedon. 

Philochorus, 495: Athenian his- 
torian ; killed soon after 216 B.c. 

Philoetius, 193: the cowherd of 
Odysseus. 

Philotas, 455, 457: son of Par- 
menion; prominent Companion of 
Alexander, executed for treason. 

Philoxenus, 419: governor of the 





coast-lands of Asia Minor under 
Alexander. 

Philoxenus, 427: of Cythera, poet 
at the court of Dionysius [. the 
Elder. 

Phliasians, 225: people of Phlius, 
a city between Sicyon and Argolis. 

Phloeum, 243; a place in Samos. 

Phocion, 521: Athenian general 
and statesman; 402-317 B.C. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Phocis, 69. 

Phocus, 293: son of Aeacus and 
Psamatheé. 

Phoebus, 449, 479. 

Phoenicia, 423. 

Phoenician, 517. 

Phoenissae, 513; dramas of that 
name, 

Phormio, 493: distinguished Athe- 
nian admiral; died soon after 
428 B.C. 

Phrygia, 265. 

Phryné, 439; famous courtesan 
of Thespiae; 4th cent. B.c. 

Phrynichus, 521; Athenian tragic 
poet, son of Polyphrasmon ; early 
oth cent. Bc. : 

Phylarchus, 478, 495: historian ; 
opponent of Aratus of Sicyon; 
3rd cent. B.c. 

Phylé, 493, 517, 519: an Attic 
border furtress on Mt. Parnes. 

Phyleus, 51: son of Augeas. 

Phylonomé, 309: daughter of 
Nyctimus and Arcadia. 

Plhiyscius, 193: son of Amphictyon. 

Physcus, 193: a city of the Ozolian 
Locrians. 

Picus, 37: king of the Laurentians, 
turned by Circé into a wood- 
pecker. 

Pinarii, 95: a Roman family. 

Pindar, 507; quoted, 331, 357, 507, 
519: Greek choral poet, circa 522= 
442 B.C. 

Piraeis, 195: a division of the 
citizenry at Megara. 

Pisa, 303: a mountain of Arcadia. 

Plataeae, 519, 521: a town in 
Boeotia near Attica, where the 
Greeks defeated the Persians 
under Mardonius in 479 B.c. 

Plataean, 521. 
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Plato, 197, 825, 393, 395, 407, 411, 
507; quoted, 57: the philosopher, 
427-346 B.c. 

Plutis, 213; the capitalist party at 
Miletus. 

Poemander, 219, 221: son of Chae- 
resileds and Stratonicé. 

Poemandria, 219; the early name of 
Tanagra. 

Pollis, 201, 203: a Spartan. 

Polus, 513: an Athenian tragic 
actor. 

Po ybius, 375: of Megalopolis, the 
great historian; circu 201-120 
B.C. 

Polycrithus, 221: a master-builder. 

Polydeuces, 205: with Castor, the 
Dioscuri. 

Polydorus, 293: son of Priam. 

Polymestor, 203: king of Thrace. 

Polyneices, 267: son of Oedipus ; 
brought the Seven Against 
Thebes. 

Polyxena, 425: daughter of Priam ; 
wedded to Achilles; slain after 
his death on his tomb. 

Polyzelus, 257, 505: 
general at Marathon. 

Pompaedius Silo, Q., 353: a Marsian, 
leader of the Italian forces in the 
Social war; killed 89 z.c. 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius Magnus), 
339, 341, 441: great Roman 
general; 106-48 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Pompilius, Numa, 29, 33, 39, §9, 
333, 337, 351-355: 2nd king of 
Rome. Plutarch wrote his life. 

pontifex maximus, 65. 

Pontius, C., 369: a Roman soldier. 

Pontus, 365: Mithradates’ king- 
dom, Pontic Cappadocia. 

Porcii, 73. 

Porcius Cato, M., 65, 81: the 
Elder, commonly called the Cen- 
sor; circa 234-149 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Porsenna, 259, 261, 271, 353: Etrus- 
can king of Clusium, 

Porus, 417, 481: Indian prince of 
Paurava; defeated by Alexander 
in 326 B.c. 

Poseidon, 81, 199, 233, 305, 307, 313, 
447, 475. 
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Postumii, 375. 

Postumius Albinus, Sp., 263: con- 
sul 334 and 321 B.c. 

Praenesté, 317: a city of Latium. 

praestites, 83, 85. 

Praxithea, 287: wife of Erechtheus. 

Pre-Lunar people, 115. 

Priam, 293: son of Laomedon, king 
of Troy. 

Priené, 201: a city of Ionia. 

Prienians, 201. 

Primigenia, 159, 859: an epithet of 
Fortuna, 

Prinistum, 317: name of Prae- 
nesté, said to mean ‘‘City of the 
Oak.” 

Priscus, see Tarquinius, 

Prophthasia, 397: a city of Sog- 
diana. 

Propylaea, 517, 525: at Athens. 

Psamathé, 293: mother of Phocus. 

Psoloeis, 221: the husbands of the 
Minyads. 

Ptolemy I. Soter, 387, 389, 453; son 
of Lagus; general of Alexander; 
succeeded to the satrapy of 
Egypt which he ruled 322-285 B.c. 
He wrote a history of Alexander's 
expedition. 3 

Ptolemy IL. Philadelphus, 463: king 
of Egypt 285-247 B.c. 

Ptolemy XIL., 341: son of Auletes, 
brother of Cleopatra, 

Publicola, see Valerius. 

Punic war, 355. 4 

Pylos, 493, 503, 527: a place in the 
south-western Peloponnesus in 
Messenia. 

Pyraechmes, king of the 
Euboeans. 

Pyrander, 301; Athenian treasurer 
of the public funds. 

Pyrander, 331: a Greek historian. 

Pyrrhias, 215, 217: a ferryman of 
Ithaca. 

Pyrrhon, 121: of Lipara, a writer 
otherwise unknown, 

Pyrrhon, 411: of Elis, the great 

septic; accompanied Alexander 
into Asia. 

Pyrrhus, 267, 269: king of Epeirus 
circa 307-272 B.c. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Pythagoras, 148, 158, 167, 225, 391, 


269: 
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407: of Samos, an eminent philo- 
sopher of the 6th cent. 

Pythagorean, 23. 

Pythagoreans, 109. 

Pythian, 285, 

Pythocles, 279, 817: a Greek his- 
torian. 

Python, 185, 187, 193: the monster 
driven from Delphi by Apollo. 


QuINTILIS, 81, 41. 

Quirinalia, 135. 

Quirinus, 135: originally an epithet 
of Mars; said to be the Roman 
equivalent of Enyalius. 

Quiritis, 185: a name of Juno. 


Recta, 145: at Rome. 

Regulus, see Atilius. 

Remus, 37, 311: 
Romulus. 

Republic, 397 : a work of Zeno. 

rex sacrorum, 99. 

Rhesus, 293, 295: son of C. Maxi- 
mus. 

Rhetana, 801: a Roman serving- 
maid. 

Rheximachus, 281: a Tegean. 

Rhium, 493: a promontory of 
Achaea. 

Rhodians, 209. 

Roman, 28, 53, 69, 95, 101, 107, 129- 
133, 149, 257, 285, 291, 297, 303, 
325, 341, 363, 365, 375, 441. 

Romans, 15, 19, 25, 29-33, 45, 55-59, 
69, 85, 97-103, 109, 117, 125, 127, 
185, 151, 159, 165, 259-285, 301, 
303, 335, 355, 361, 369, 373, 377. 

Romanus, see Papirius. 

Rome, 9, 11, 29, 31, 75, 81, 89, 91, 
95, 105, 113, 135, 139, 159, 263, 
269, 283, 285, 311, 315, 323, 331, 
335, 337, 343, 345, 351-357, 363- 
371, 375, 377. 

Romulus, 29, 33, 37, 49, 59, 79, 87, 93, 
103, 139, 303, 311, 333, 337, 343- 
349, 355: 1st king of Rome. 
Plutarch wrote his life, 

Roxané, 417, 451: daughter of 
Oxyartes, wife of Alexander. 

ruma@, 93. 

Rumina, 93. 

Ruminalis, 93, 345, 347 © 

Rustius, 293: son of L, ‘Liberis, 


brother of 


SaBineE, 11, 131, 333. 

Sabines, 11, 55, 131, 155, 157, 281. 

Sabinus, see Calvisius. 

Sacred Way, 187: the road from 
Delphi to Tempé. 

Salamis, 297, 517-521: an island in 
the Saronic Gulf, off the coast 
of which the Greeks routed the 
Persian fleet in 480 B.c. 

Salia, 315: daughter of Annius. 

Salius, 315: son of Cathetus and 
Salia. 

Sambicus, 235: an Elean brigand. 

Samian, 259, 317. 

Samians, 201, 213, 241, 243, 525, 

Samnites, 2638, 277, 311. 

Samos, 201, 241-245, 313, 517: 
large island near Miletus. 

Samothrace, 457: large island in 
the north Aegean, 

Sanctus, 53 (or Sancus 2). 

Sandanus, 271: a river 
Olynthnus. 

Sané, 211: a city of Pallené, 
Sardanapalus, 385, 407, 437, 439: 
king of Assyria; died 636 B.c, 

Sardians, 87: see 87, note c. 

Sardis, 87, 299: the capital city o 
Lydia. 

Sarmatian(s), 367: people of the 
Russian steppes. 

Saturn, 28, 25, 59, 71-75, 271, 273, 
PAN 

Saturnalia, 59. 

Scaevola, see Mucius. 

Scamander, 229: son of Deimachus 
and Glaucia. 

Scamander, 229: the river Inachus. 

Scarpheia, 429: a city of the 
Locrians. 

Scias, 227: mother of Elieus, 

Scipio, see Cornelius. 

Scipios, 329. 

Scirophorion, 519: 
(May-June). 

Scribonius Curio, C., 123; ayoung 
and tatented Caesarian; tribune 
50 B.c,; slain in Africa soon 
after. 

Scymbrates, 295: brother of Silvia. 

Scythia, 471. 

Scythian, 427. 

Scythians, 339, 393, 405, 467. 

Segesta, 313: city of Sicily. 


near 


Attic month 
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Seisachtheia, 477: Solon’s reform 
at Athens (circa 594 B.C.) 

Scius, Gaius, 53: ‘John Doe.” 

Seleuceia, 397: a city of Meso- 
potamia. 

Seleucus I., 441, 463: general of 
Alexander who eventually re- 
ceived the kingship of Syria; 
358/3-280 B.C. 

Semelé, 187; mother of Dionysus. 

Semiramis, 437, 439: wife of Ninus 
of Nineveh, but often identified 
with Herodotus’s (i. 184) Baby- 
lonian queen (Sammnramat). 

Sempronius Sophus, P., 27: consul 
268 B.C. 

Septerion, 185, 187. 

Septimius Marcellus, 295 : a Roman. 

Septimontium, 105. 

Serpent’s Beach, 213: earlier name 
of the Beach of Araenus, 

Sertorius, Q., 365: of Nursia; 
leader of the great Spanish re- 
volt against Rome; murdered 
72 8.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Servilii, 375. 

Servius Tullius, 11, 63, 111, 113, 149, 
159, 357-363: 6th king of Rome. 
Servius, 155: a Roman praenomen. 

Sextilis, 31, 65, 149. 

Sextus, 155: a Roman praenomen. 

Sibylline Books, 127. 

Siceliots, 279. 

Sicilian, 13, 259, 285: Expedition, 
503. 

Sicily, 259, 313, 517. 

Silo, see Pompaedius. 

Silvanus, 291: Aegipan. 

Silvia, 295: mother of Tuscinus. 
Silvia, 311, 345, 347: daughter of 
Nunitor, mother of Romulus. 
Similins, 293: son of C. Maximus. 
Simonides, 501: of Ceos, lyric poet ; 

556-AU7 B.C. 

Sisyphus, 231 : 
of Ephyra. 

Smyrna, 289, 299: city in Asia 
Minor at the mouth of thie 
Hermus, 

Smyrnaeans, 299, 

Socrates, 391-395, 403,407,417: Athe- 
nian philosopher ; 468-399 B.c. 
Sociates, 49, 85, 207, 285 (2): of 

Argos, an historian. 
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son of Aeolus; king 


Sogdiana, 897, 469: country _be- 
tween the Oxus and the Jax- 
artes. 

Sogdians, 393. 

Soli, 179: a city either of Cyprus 
or of Cilicia. 

Solon, 19, 101, 477: the Athenian 
legislator ; circa 638-558 B.C. 

Sophocles, 395, 511, 519; quoted, 
109, 115, 335: Athenian tragic 
poet; 495-406 B.c. : 

Sostratus, 297: a Greek historian. 

Sparta, 165, 201, 225, 237, 273, 307, 
445, 497, 499, 527. 

Spartan, 29, §7, 181, 201, 287, 273, 
365, 493, 499, 513, 525. 

Spartans, 51, 87, 179, 225, 237, 261, 
263, 277, 307, 381, 481, 497, 503, 
505, 527. 

Sphacteria, 517: island in the Bay 
of Navarino. 

Spithridates, 385: satrap of Lydia 
and Ionia under Darius III. 

spurii (-ius), 155. 

Spurius, 155: a Roman praenoien. 

Stasicrates, 433: master sculptor, 
contemporary with Alexander 
(see 433, note b). 

Stateira, 451: daughter of Darius 
Ill, ; married Alexander. 

Stephon, 219: a place in Boeotia. 

Steropé, 315: mother of Evenus. 

Stesimbrotus, 277: son of Epamei- 
nondas. 

Stoic, 397 ; Stoies, 415. 

Stratonicé, 219: mother of Poe- 
mander. 

Strophius, 311: of Phocis, son of 
Crisus, father of Pylades. 

Sublicius, Pons, 55: at Rome. 

Subura, 145: at Rome. 

Suilii, 73. 

Sulla, see Cornelius. 

Sulpicius Gallus, C., 27: military 
tribune of Aemilius Paulus. 

Sulpicius Peticus, C., 159: consul 
364, 361, 355, 353, 351 B.C. 

Sun, the, 117, 259. 

Susa, 385, 389, 399, 4S1: the ancient 
capito! of Elam; from 596 Rc. 
capitol of Persia. 

Susianians, 395: people of Susiana, 
province of Persia north of the 
Persian Gulf. 
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Sybaris, 289: city of Magna Graccia, 
destroyed by Croton 510 B.c. 

Syracusan, 255, 495, 

Syracusans, 285. 

Syria, 331, 365. 


Tavasius, 55; Roman, contem- 
porary with Romulus. 

Talassio, 55. 

Tanagra, 219, 221, 227, 229: city of 
Boeotia. 

Tanais, 435, 467: the Don river. 

Tanaquil, 63, 361, 363: wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus (see also 52, 
note c). 

Tantalus, 303: son of Zeus, father 
of Pelops; king of Sipylus in 
Phrygia. 

Tarentines, 231. 

Tarentum, 229: city of southern 
Italy ; now Taranto. 

Tarpeia, 281 : a Roman maiden who 
betrayed the Capitol. 

Tarpeian Rock, 273, 281, 315: at 
Rome and at Segesta, 

Tarpeius, 267: an epithet of 
Jupiter. 

Tarquin, 151: son of Tarquinius 
Priscus. 

Tarquin the Proud, 275; 
of Rome. 

Tarquinii, 333: city of Etruria, now 
Cormeto. 

Tarquinius Priscus, 53, 63, 333, 361 ; 
5th king of Rome. 

Tarrias, 455: (or Atarrias) see 454, 
note 4, 

Tarrutius, 61: a wealthy Roman. 

Tatius, T., 79, 281: king of the 
Sabines ; became Romulus’s col- 
league in the Roman kingship. 

Tegea, 87, 181: city of south- 
eastern Arcadia. 

Tegeans, 179, 281. 

Telamon, 293-297: son of Aeacus, 
father of Ajax and Teucer. 

Telegonus, 317: son of Odysseus 
and Circé. 

Teleios, -a, 9. 

Telemachus, 193: son of Odysseus 
and Penelopé. 

Telesinus, 353; Samnite 
mander in the Social war. 


last king 


com- 


Telesippa, 455: mistress of Anti- 
genes. 

Temenus, 237: Heraclid, son of 
Aristomachus. 

Temon, 189, 141 : an Aenianian. 

Tempé, 185; vale in Thessaly 
through which the Peneius flows 
to the sea. 

Tenedos, 209, 211: island near the 
Troad. 

Tenes, 209, 211: son of Cycnus and 
Procleia. 

Terentius Varro, M., 9-13, 27, 49, 
137, 151, 157: of Reate, great 
antiquarian and grammarian; 
116-27 Bc. 

Terminalia, 27. 

Terminus, 27, 29, 

Teutons, 367, 

Theagenes, 197: tyrant of Megara, 

Theban, 275, 308, 497, 515. 

Thebans, 119, 499. 

Thebes, 167, 225, 387, 473. 

Themis, 91. 

Themistocles, 45, 259, 347, 349, 
395, 475, 493, 509, 515, 517: son 
ot Neocles ; Athenian commander 
at Salamis ; died in exile 459 B.c. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Theinistogenes, 495: of Syracuse ; 
said by Xenophon to have 
written the Anabasis. 

Theodorus, 280: a Greek writer. 

Theodorus, 513 ; an Athenian tragic 
actor. 

Theon, 53. 

Theophilus, 279, 
historian. 

Theophrastus, 181, 231: of Lesbos, 
born 872 B.c. ; pupil of Aristotle ; 
distinguished scientist and philo- 
sopher. 

Theotimus, 271: a Greek historian. 

‘Theramenes, 493: son of Hagnon; 
Athenian politician ; died 404 B.c. 

Thermopylae, 263: pass between 
Mt. Callidromus and the Malian 
Gulf. 

Thersander, 261 : an Argive general, 
Thersippus, 503: of Eroeadae; 
brought the news of Marathon. 
Theseus, 305, 307, 497 : son of Aegeus 
or Poseidon; king of Athens. 

Plutarch wrote his life. 


303: a Greek 
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Thesmophoria, 213, 

‘Thesmothetae, 461; the Six Judges 
at Athens. 

Thespis, 521; son of Themon; pro- 
duced the first tragedy at Athens 
in 534 B.C, 

Thessalian, 287. 

Thetis, 209; mother of Achilles. 

Thettalus, 429: tragic actor con- 
temporary with Alexander. 

Thoas, 213: tyrant of Miletus. 

Thrace, 185, 211, 217, 293, 433, 447. 

Thracian, 237, 247, 285, 301. 

Thracians, 285. 

Thrasybulus, 493, 517, 521: son of 
Lyecon; Athenian general and 
statesman ; killed 389 B.c. 

Thrasyllus, 493: Athenian general ; 
executed after Arginusae 406 B.c. 

Thucydides, 493, 501, 505; quoted, 
421, 503: Athenian historian ; 
born 471 B.c. 

Thyiads, 187, 189, 

Thyestes, 303: son of Pelops and 
Hippodameia. 

Thyreatis, 261: district between 
Mt. Parnon and the Argolic 
Gulf, 

Tiber, 11, 259, 267, 271, 311, 829, 831. 

Tiberis, L., 293: a Roman. 

Tiberius, 155: a Roman praenomen. 

Tibur, 89, 91: a town of Latium; 
now Tivoli, 

Tigranes, 367, 439, 441: king of 
Armenia 97-56 B.C. 

Timarchus, 521: son of Axizelus; 
an Athenian orator attacked by 
Aeschines (Or. i.). 

Timothea, 265; wife of Anchurus. 

Timotheiis, 425; quoted, 363: lyric 
poet from Miletus ; died 357. 

Timotheiis, 525: son of Conon; 
Athenian general and statesman ; 
died before 353 B.c. 

Titius, Lucius, 53: ‘ Richard Roe.” 

Titus, 155: a Roman praenomen. 

Tlepolemus, 221: son of Heracles, 
hero of the Trojan war, 

Tlesimachus, 303: son of Peisi- 
stratus of Orchomenus. 

Tolmides, 493: son of Tolmaeus ; 
Athenian admiral; slain 447 B.c. 

Tralles, 235: city of Caria. 

Trallian, 235. 
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Trallians, 235. 

Treres, 405: a people of Thrace 

Triballians, 409, 471: a people of 
Thrace. 

Tripodiscioi, 197: division of the 
citizenry at Megara. 

Trisimachus, 267: a Greek his- 
torian. 

Troezen, 305: city of Argolis. 

Trojan, 15. 

Trojans, 145. 

Troscius,) Lv,29 te 
Florentia. 

Troy, 145, 218, 229, 281, 247, 291, 
311, 411, 525. 

Tullius Cicero, M., 57, 341, 343: 
the orator; 107-43 B.c. 

Tullus Hostilius, 260: 38rd king of 
Rome. 

Tuscinus, 295: son of Mars and 
Silvia. 

Tuxium, 311: see 311, note d. 

Typhons, 467. 

Tyre, 453. 

Tyrians, 97. 

Tyrrhenian, 203. 

Tyrrhenians, 201: a people said to 
be of Etruscan affinities. 


father of 


Uranus, 73: father of Cronus. 


VALERIA Luperca, 309: a maiden 
of Faleni. 

Valeria Tusculanaria, 289 : a Roman 
maiden. 

Valerius, 291; father of Tuscula 
naria. 

Valerius Antias, 361; an historian 
of the age of Sulla. 

Valerius Conatus, 269: a Roman 
augur. 

Valerius Gestius, 293: Campanian, 
son-in-law of L, Tiberis, 

Valerins Publieola, 75, 121, 137: 
consul 509-507, 504; died 503 p.c. 
Roman statesman and general. 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Valerius Soranus, 95: a Roman, 

Valerius Torquatus, 277: Roman 
general. 

Varro, see Terentius. 

Veians, 87. 

Veii, 369: 
Etruria. 


a city of southern 


INDEX 


Veneralia, 77. 

Venus, 35, 39, 77, 79, 181, 
359; Victrix, 311. 

Vesta, 279, 283. 

Vestal Virgins, 127, 142, note d. 

Vetutius Barrus, 127; a Roman 
knight, 

Via Sacra, 145: at Rome. 

Vibius Pansa Caetronianus, C., 
341, 343: consul 43 B.c.; died 
after Mutina, 

Vicus Patricius, 9: at Rome. 

Virgo, 273: the constellation. 

Volsci, 337: a people of Latium. 

Vulcan, 79, 361. 


one 
maids) 


289, 


XENOCRATES, 411, 419: of Chal- 
eedon, pupil of Plato; succeeded 
Speusippus as head of the 
Academy ; 339-314 B.c. 
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Xenophon, 495: Athenian his- 
torian; 430-350 (7) B.c. 

Xerxes, 259, 265, 273, 401, 450: 
king of Persia 485-465 B.c, 

Xuthus, 203: son of Hellen and 
Orseis ; married Creiisa. 


ZACYNTHUS, 191: island off the 
west coast of Greece, now Zante. 

Zeipoetes, 237: king of Bithynia. 

Zeno, 393, 297: ot Citium, founder 
of the Stoic school; died circa 
264 B.C. 

Zephyrus, 141: the West Wind. 

Zeus, 9, 191, 223, 225, 238. 268, 265, 
407, 431, 453, 469, 475, 497. 

Zoilus, 223: a priest of Orcho- 
menus. 

Zopyrus, 309: a Greek historian. 
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Srraso: Grocrapuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 
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a Ait eae = Ewauiry tsto Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
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Tuucypipes. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Tryrnioporus. Cf. Oprian. 

XenopHon: Cyroparpra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 
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chant. 

XenopHon: Scriera Minona. E. C. Marchant, 
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